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PREFACE. 


By  way  of  explanation  why  a practical  business  man 
should  write  his  experiences. 

We  have  many  autobiographies  of  men  who  have  lived 
secluded  lives,  devoted  to  thought  and  study,  but  the  men 
who  have  been  out  in  the  world’s  activities,  have  usually 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  arrange  an  account  of 
their  affairs  for  publication.  Professional  and  literary 
men  naturally  express  their  ideas  in  print,  while  the  men 
who  toil  year  after  year  in  some  useful  occupation  sel- 
dom impart  their  experiences  to  the  pubdc. 

This  book  contains  some  personal  reminiscences  of 
seven  decades  spent  in  the  activities  of  American  industry 
before  the  great  trusts  had  absorbed  them  all.  As  the 
years  have  gone  by,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  record 
briefly  such  facts  as  interested  me  in  the  seven  cities  where 
my  business  has  been  located. 

The  review  of  a lifetime  spent  in  a period  of  such 
great  progress  in  the  means  of  production,  transportation 
and  distribution  is  of  peculiar  interest,  even  if  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  mass  of  material,  so  that  I propose  to  deal 
chiefly  with  those  persons  and  facts  which  had  some  in- 
fluence on  1113^  own  life.  Beginning  with  a steam  plant 
hardly  large  enough  to  whistle,  the  By-Product  trade  in 
which  I was  engaged  has  developed  until  it  has  attained 
its  present  enormous  proportions. 

I have  been  credited  with  establishing  and  conducting 
more  by-product  steam  rendering  plants  than  anybody  in 
New  England,  and  it  may  be  so.  The  day  of  the  small 
producer  is  now  past,  and  the  industr\^  itself  has  spread 
all  over  the  country.  1 do  not  lay  claim  to  any  unusual 
experiences,  more  than  others  of  m3"  day  and  generation. 
One  thing  has  led  to  another  in  natural  sequence ; taking 
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up  the  life  of  a drover  at  an  early  age  led  me  into  the 
Brighton  livestoek  market,  whieh  was  the  finest  in  the 
eountry  at  the  time;  the  period  in  Boston  immediately 
following  was  valuable  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to 
witness  the  best  methods  then  in  use  in  the  meat  trade 
and  to  frequent  the  progressive  markets  of  the  eity,  as 
well  as  to  spend  the  leisure  hours  in  assimilating  the  best 
thought  of  the  time.  The  aecpiaintanees  made  in  those 
early  days  of  work  and  study  were  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me  when  business  interests  took  me  to  other  plaees  in 
New  England  and  to  New  York  Cit3\ 

Life  is  the  proeess  of.  fulfilment  with  aetivity  without 
hurr^q  and  industr^^  without  worr3q  our  duties  done  one 
b^"  one.  We  eount  time  Iw  the  heart  throbs,  but  he  lives 
most  who  thinks  most. 

Of  the  Adams  family"  in  earh^  times  there  is  nothing 
new  to  relate,  so  onh^  a brief  notice  of  the  most  promi- 
nent will  be  made.  Those  who  are  suificienth^  interested 
in  their  lives  will  find  many  works  dealing  with  their 
achievements  in  evei'3^  library. 

Of  my  own  brothers  and  sisters  this  will  be  a memo- 
rial, as  all  of  them  have  passed  over  the  great  divide. 

This  prelude  indicates  the  character  of  the  volume 
whieh  I take  pleasure  in  dedicating  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  reader. 

Who  is  the  writer?  We  trust  that  kindness  marked 
his  way. 

N.  A. 
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ELIJAH  ADAMS  FAMILY  OF  HUBBARDSTON, 

MASS. 


ELIJAH  ADAMS  FAMILY  OF  HUBBARDSTON, 
MASS.,  1774-1868. 


Henry  Adams,  from  whom  I trace  my  ancestry,  came 
from  England  about  1G33  and  settled  in  Braintree,  with 
his  wife,  eight  sons,  and  a daughter,  on  a forty-acre  tract 
of  land.  All  of  the  sons  married ; the  daughter,  Ursula, 
married  four  times.  The  direct  line  of  my  ancestors  is: 
(1)  Henry,  (2)  Ensign  Edward,  (3)  John  of  Medway,  (4) 
Obadiah,  (5)  Nathan,  (6)  Elijah,  my  grandfather,  who 
went  to  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  in  1774. 

His  brothers,  Issachar  and  Reuben,  followed  him,  and 
each  built  a house  on  what  is  known  as  “Adams  Row,” 
on  the  old  Rutland  road,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  not  so  named,  I am  informed,  because  of 
their  settling  there,  but  from  others  of  the  name  living  in 
the  vicinity  as  well. 

Their  father,  Nathan,  is  on  the  honor  list  of  patriots 
who  loaned  their  money  to  the  government  in  1777-1779. 
Elijah  Adams  and  his  brother  Issachar  both  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  Amo^  T.  Adams  of  Hubbard- 
ston is  authority  for  the  statement  that  my  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  guards  over  Burgoyne’s  arni3^  on  the  hill 
near  Adams  Row. 

Mrs.  Issachar  Adams,  who  was  before  her  marriage 
IVIilicent  Alden,  had  the  distinction  of  living  to  be  within 
five  days  of  one  hundred  years  old.*  Reuben  Adams  mar- 
ried Aztd:>ah  Jones  and  they  had  seven  children.  He  went 
to  Westminster  to  live. 

The  town  of  Hul)bardston  was  incorporated  in  1767 
and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Hubbard  of  Boston,  who 
was  an  owner  of  much  land  in  the  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County,  eighteen  miles  v 
north  of  Worcester  and  fifty-three  from  Boston.  The  Bos- 
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ton  & Maine  railroad  now  has  a station  about  a mile 
east  of  the  town  center.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
northeast  by  Gardner  and  Westminster;  on  the  southeast 
hy  Princeton  and  Rutland;  on  the  southwest  b^^  Barre; 
and  on  the  northwest  hy  Phillipston  and  Templeton.  The 
town  is  situated  on  numerous  hills,  and  the  highest  eleva- 
tion, on  the  Bennett  farm,  is  1325  feet  above  sea  level. 
Mount  Waehusett  lies  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  and 
Monadnock  towers  to  the  north.  About  one-twelfth  of 
the  town  is  meadow  land,  which  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  for  farming  purposes.  The  streams  in  Hul)bard- 
ston  run  about  north  and  south,  and  there  are  man3^ 
ponds  which  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  sceneiw.  One  of 
them.  Comet  pond,  is  remarkable  for  being  ninety  feet 
above  the  valley".  A branch  of  the  Ware  river  flows 
through  and  furnishes  water  power  for  various  small 
industries.  The  population  in  1880  was  1368. 

Hubbardston  celebrated  its  centennial  June  13,  1867, 
when  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  Hubbardston,  from  the 
time  its  Territory  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1686, 
to  the  Present,  with  Genealog^^  of  Present  and  Former 
Families,”  was  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Stowe  (assisted 
by  his  wife),  from  notes  by  Town  Clerk  William  Bennett, 
and  was  published  by  the  town  committee  in  charge  of 
the  celebration. 

At  about  the  time  that  Elijah  Adams  came  to  Hub- 
bardston, on  April  14,  1774,  he  married  Lizzie  Morse, 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Rebecca  (Cousins)  Morse,  of  Hol- 
liston.  Mass.  My  father,  Elisha  Adams,  was  their  seventh 
child,  as  I afterwards  was  his  seventh  child.  The  date  of 
their  building  a barn  on  the  old  place  at  Adams  Row  is 
fixed  1)3^  the  figures  “1778”  which  are  still  to  be  seen  cut 
into  the  oak  sill.  The  homestead  lies  in  a vallc3^  with  the 
bed  rock  cropping  out  in  the  yard ; here  were  born  their 
ten  children. 

I well  remember  my  father  driving  to  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  and  taking  me  with  him  to  visit  my  Uncle  Ab- 
ner, his  oldest  brother,  who  was  married  and  lived  there. 
A sister,  Lydia  Adams,  married  Thomas  Lazell  and  died 
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l)efore  my  time;  Isabel  Adams,  another  sister,  married 
Josephus  Clifford  and  lived  in  Hubbardston ; still  another 
sister,  Rhoda  Adams,  married  Willard  Earle,  of  Worees- 
ter,  where  we  often  went  to  visit,  and  I remember  his 
wonderful  garden  with  its  fine  trellises,  so  unlike  anything 
I had  seen  before.  In  a Thomas  almanae  of  1847  I found 
mention  of  an  agrieultural  hearing  in  Boston,  where  Mr. 
Earle  was  ealled  as  an  authority  on  hortieulture  and 
spoke  on  pruning  and  grafting.  The  above  mentioned 
ehildren  of  Elijah  Adams  and  his  wife,  Lizzie  Morse,  to- 
gether with  my  father,  Elisha  Adams,  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  ten  to  reaeh  maturity,  the  others  dying  young. 
Of  eourse  I do  not  remember  my  grandparents,  for  my 
grandfather  died  Deeember  17,  1817,  and  my  grandmother 
Deeember  31,  1833,  when  1 was  only  two  years  old. 

There  is  so  little  eertainly  known  about  the  early  life 
of  the  Adams  family  in  Hubbardston  that  I have  resorted 
to  the  eounty  reeords  at  Woreester,  whieh  have  furnished 
some  details  of  land  transfers  made  as  earW  as  when  the 
first  of  our  family,  Elijah  Adams,  eame  to  Hubbardston. 
These  and  the  subsequent  deeds  furnish  an  interesting  and 
aeeurate  aeeount  of  the  various  movings  of  his  deseend- 
ants,  whieh  may  be  filled  in  by  one  familiar  with  the  eus- 
toms  of  the  times  so  as  to  give  a better  idea  of  their  lives 
than  one  eould  form  without  the  reeords. 

The  oldest  deed  whieh  we  find  is  dated  1787  and  eon- 
veys  to  Elijah  Adams,  my  grandfather,  from  Nathan 
Adams,  his  father,  two  traets  of  land  “part  of  farm  No. 
10,”  in  all  twent^^-one  aeres  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  rods.  This  was  the  old  plaee  on  Adams  Row  where 
1113^  father  was  born  and  whieh  a deed  dated  Deeember 
17,  1810,  .shows  that  Elijah  Adams  deeded  to  Elisha  Ad- 
ams, my  father,  but  it  was  later  sold  baek  again.  In  1813 
the  reeords  show  that  my  father  bought  of  Joel  Smith 
thirtj^-two  aeres,  also  a part  of  “farm  No.  16,’’  where  he 
built  a house  and  remained  until  he  removed  to  the  Russell 
plaee,  where  I was  born.  This  Russell  plaee  seems  by  the 
reeords  to  have  passed  through  an  attaehment  in  1829, 
when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Temple,  a well- 
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to-(l()  man  who  had  married  MiSvS  Nancy  Greenwood,  a 
Hnl)bardston  lady.  He  took  the  place  In^  a sherilTvS  sale, 
when  Luther  Clifford,  a brother  of  Uncle  Josephus,  was 
the  sheriff  of  Worcester  County.  The  house  was  occupied 
at  the  time  by  the  numerous  family  of  Russells,  whose 
name  became  attached  to  it  in  that  way.  Father  redeemed 
it,  but  it  took  some  time  to  clear  the  title.  The  farm 
contained  ninetA^  acres  with  buildings,  and  the  adjoining 
owners  were  HenrA"  Prentiss,  Luke  Warren,  Thomas  John- 
son, and  a Mr.  Sawin.  The  date  on  the  deed  is  March 
IG,  1833,  by  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  family  had 
been  living  there  for  several  3^ears,  for  it  is  certain  that 
I,  his  youngest  child,  was  born  there  in  1831. 

Elisha  Adams,  my  father,  was  a man  of  remarkal)le 
inventive  versatility^  in  the  mechanical  line,  even  for  those 
resourceful  times.  He  could  make  or  repair  anything  that 
could  be  fashioned  from  wood ; wagons,  sleds,  ox  yokes, 
and  many  other  useful  appliances  for  the  farm ; baskets 
in  a great  variety-  and  of  different  sizes  were  made  from 
the  cleaved  ash  and  other  materials  grown  on  the  ])laee. 
The  new  home  was  seven  miles  frbm  Adams  Row  and 
was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ware  river,  in 
Hubbardston.  It  consisted  of  rough,  stony^  land  and  was 
connected  with  the  center  of  the  town  by  four  miles  of 
poor  road.  Probably^  it  was  the  splendid  growth  of  tim- 
ber that  induced  my  father  to  invest  in  the  old  place  and 
convey-  his  family  thither.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
ash,  oak,  maple  and  pine,  which  was  utilized  in  many 
way-s,  amongst  them  chairiUciking,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant industry^  at  the  time  in  the  small  country  towns  of 
the  vieinity\  The  process  of  getting  out  chair  stuff  was 
long  and  tedious.  Even  the  circular  saw  had  not  been  in- 
troduced at  that  early  date,  and  the  trees  were  cut  up 
with  a cross-cut  saw  after  they  had  been  felled.  The 
large  ones  were  hewn  for  building  purposes  and  those  in- 
tended for  chairmaking  were  rifted,  split,  and  piled  up 
beside  the  shaving  horse,  a special  kind  for  the  work,  on 
which  the  workman  sat  astride,  while  a jaw  which  held 
the  stick  was  operated  by  the  foot.  These  sticks  were 
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founded  off  by  hand  and  the  holes  in  the  wooden  seats 
bored  with  a bit,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  driven  to- 
gether. Some  were  bottomed  with  flags,  which  we  picked 
in  the  swamps  for  that  purpose  and  dried.  The  slow 
process  by  which  these  chairs  were  put  together  is  in  great 
contrast  to  the  cheap  and  easy  manner  of  production  in 
a modern  factory.  Those  old  hand-made  chairs  are  many 
of  them  in  use  at  the  present  time,  for  they  are  in  de- 
mand as  antiques  in  the  twentieth  century. 

My  father  was  a noted  hewer  of  wood  and  his  flne 
English  broad-axe  enabled  him  to  cut  true  to  the  chalk 
line.  I still  treasure  this  old  axe,  which  rings  flawless,  of 
so  good  quality  is  the  steel  of  which  it  is  made.  Making 
posts  and  rails  for  fences  was  another  forest  industry. 
Father  did  not  favor  Virginia  or  “snake”  fences,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  and  it  took  considerable  time  and 
labor  to  work  up  the  fencing  from  the  oak  and  chestnut 
trees. 

Nothing  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  knotty 
wood  was  made  into  charcoal,  for  which  there  was  a 
ready  market  in  the  nearby  towns.  Coal-pit  burning  was 
Cjuite  an  industry  in  those  remote  regions.  In  building  a 
coal-pit  the  wood  was  set  up  endwise  in  a circle  two  tiers 
high,  the  wood  having  been  previously  partiall}^  dried, 
making  a conical  structure.  A pit  is  usually  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  and  contains  about  ten  cords.  The  out- 
side is  sodded  over  and  it  used  to  take  from  a week  to 
ten  da3^s  to  complete  the  burn,  during  which  time  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  it  closely  lest  the  fire  break  out  vol- 
cano fashion  and  burn  it  to  ashes.  As  a bo3q  I did  some 
star  gazing  while  watching  by  the  coal-pit  at  night.  The 
length  of  time  required  depended  upon  the  kind  of  wood 
used ; hard  wood  makes  hard  coal  and  soft  wood,  soft 
coal.  To-day  the  mode  of  charcoal  burning  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, as  every  valuable  element  in  the  wood  is  saved, 
which  adds  considerabH^  to  the  profit,  if  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  cjuality  of  the  charcoal  produced.  The  wood 
is  distilled  and  wood  alcohol  and  creosote,  as  well  as 
charcoal,  is  produced.  In  fact,  the  charcoal  is  but  a 
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by-product  of  those  commodities.  The  it  is  marketed 
in  ten-pound  bags  is  much  cleaner  than  the  old  way  of 
handling  it  in  bulk  in  baskets.  In  m3"  3"outh  it  was  eUvS- 
tomar3"  to  have  a bin  of  chareoal  in  the  eellar  for  fuel, 
much  as  we  have  coal.  Coal  had  not  been  gcncralh"  in- 
troduced as  a fuel  on  account  of  the  difficult3^  of  having- 
proper  stoves  to  burn  it  in. 

This  did  not  eoni])rise  all  the  primitive  industiy  set 
in  motion  under  the  direetion  of  1113"  father’s  fertile  brain. 
In  the  old  opening  in  the  woods  ealled  a farm,  we  had 
sheep,  for  the  pasturing  of  whieh  the  land  was  well 
adapted.  The  washing  and  shearing  of  sheep  in  those 
times  was  quite  in  contrast  with  modern  methods.  We 
had  no  clippers  run  133-  electric  power,  but  the  sheep  shears 
were  sharpened  to  a keen  edge  and  the  wriggling  victims 
were  shorn  133^  hand.  Mother  used  to  take  the  wool  to 
the  “Narrows”  in  Barre,  where  it  was  turned  into  the 
rolls  the  size  of  one’s  little  finger,  after  which  the  sis- 
ters spun  it  into  3"arn  133^  the  use  of  the  spinning  wheel. 

The  passing  of  time  was  marked  I33"  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  and  the  approach  of  noon  was  indicated  I33" 
the  shadow  on  the  “noonmark,”  while  the  old,  tall  eight- 
da3"  elock  ticked  away  in  the  corner.  Flint  and  tinder, 
for  striking  a fire,  and  dipped  candles,  as  well  as  many 
other  home-made  neeessities,  were  essential  to  our  daily 
life.  Busy  da3"S  of  simple  industiw  they  were,  when  all 
worked  of  a neeessit3". 

Betsey  Dean,  my  mother,  was  born  in  Oakham,  Mass., 
the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Grace  (Parmenter)  Dean, 
and  she  was  all  that  a mother  could  be.  It  is  with  great 
reverence  that  these  few  lines  are  written  in  remembrance 
of  her  unselfish,  noble  life.  She  was  preeminenth^  a home- 
making woman  and  was  industrious  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  its  setting  and  far  thereafter  to  the  end  of  her 
devoted  days.  She  understood  dairying  to  perfection  and 
her  butter  and  eheese  were  notable  even  in  those  da3^s  of 
superior  achievement  in  that  line.  She  was  always  ready 
to  meet  aii3^  emergency  which  might  arise,  and  frequently 
the  eoon-hunters  would  stop  and  have  her  make  a s])read 
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for  them,  when  they  were  tip  our  way  hunting.  When 
father  was  obliged  to  be  away,  she  was  able  to  attend 
to  the  plaee.  Her  ehildren  grew  to  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood with  habits  of  industry,  and  the  neeessity  for 
hnding  profitable  employment  gave  them  enterprise.  Mere 
words  eannot  adequately  express  what  our  mother  was 
to  us. 

Brother  Abner  Sumner  was  born  Oetober  4,  1809,  at 
Adams  Row,  and  had  gone  from  home  before  I was  born, 
so  that  it  was  ehiefly  from  his  infrequent  letters  that  I 
reeeived  the  first  impressions  of  his  personality.  One  of 
them,  written  in  a handsome  hand,  on  a single  large  sheet 
of  paper,  whieh  was  folded  and  sealed  with  red  wafers, 
as  was  the  eustom,  has  been  preserved  all  these  years  and 
is  herewith  presented : 


Harper’s  Ferry,  May  27,  1833. 

Distant  Parents: 

I now  occupy  a little  time  to  write  to  you,  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  well  and  hope  this  to  meet  you  all  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
enjoyment.  I received  your  letter  about  the  first  of  the  month  and  was 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  particularly  that  you  are  well.  I also  received 
one  from  Edson  and  one  from  Mary.  I have  been  rather  negligent  in 
not  writing  before,  I know.  I am  still  living  here  at  the  Ferry,  a small, 
little  village  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  I have  had 
very  good  health  this  spring  and  winter  past.  The  weather  is  quite 
warm.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  but  once  through  the  win- 
ter and  that  lay  about  three  days. 

I am  now  driving  a stage  from  here  to  Frederick,  a distance  of 
twenty  miles.  I have  been  calculating  to  start  for  home  about  this 
time  and  think  I shall  delay  it  a little  longer.  I understood  by  Edson’s 
letter  that  he  has  taken  up  the  chair  business.  I am  glad  of  it  and 
hope  he  will  derive  some  benefit  from  it.  I consider  a trade  to  any 
young  man  equal  to  a small  stock  of  money  placed  in  a permanent 
bank,  always  to  be  depended  upon.  I have  been  in  this  part  of  the 
country  two  years  and  upwards  and  I have  seen  some  people  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  have  seen  but  one  from  Worcester  County — that  was 
Colonel  Watson  of  Princeton,  one  year  ago  last  March.  I met  him  on 
the  steamboat  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

I want  to  hear  from  you  and  want  you  to  write  immediately.  I 
recollect  some  years  ago  to  hear  that  Uncle  Willard  Earle  had  purchased 
a tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania.  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  whether 
he  still  owns  it,  and,  if  so,  where  it  lays,  in  what  county,  etc.  If  you 
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can  j^ive  me  any  information,  I wish  you  to  write  it,  as  1 think  I should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  with  very  little  trouble. 

Give  my  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends.  I think,  if  I am  right  in 
my  reckoning,  it  is  very  near  general  election  with  you,  although  1 have 
never  heard  of  the  day  since  1 left  home,  and  now  1 will  close  my  letter 
and  go  help  the  girls  pick  some  peas  for  dinner. 

AnxEK  S.  Adams. 

Twenty-four  3"cars  later  Harper’s  Perr3^  was  the  seene 
of  John  Brown’s  raid,  in  wliieh,  of  his  foree  of  twent3"- 
two  men,  onl3^  five  eseaped,  ten  being*  killed  outright  and 
five  hanged,  John  Brown  himself  being  wounded.  The 
small  brick  building  used  as  a fire  engine  house  where 
John  Brown  made  his  final  stand,  is  marked  by  a monu- 
ment and  is  not  far  from  the  railwa3"  station.  At  that 
time  the  town  had  five  thousand  inhabitants,  attracted 
I33"  the  chief  industiy  there,  which  was  the  manufacture 
of  fire  arms  in  the  government  armorv,  and  Brown’s  object 
was  to  capture  this.  He  had  been  living  for  five  months 
on  the  Mar3dand  side  of  the  Potomac  river,  under  the 
name  of  John  Smith,  as  his  reputation  in  Kansas  was 
such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  retain  his  own  name. 
The  raid  took  place  on  Sunda3^,  and  his  men  were  all 
members  of  the  same  church.  Eighty  men  from  the  Wash- 
ington Nav3"  Yard,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  E.  Eee, 
afterwards  of  the  Confederate  Army,  were  sent  to  subdue 
him.  As  every  one  knows,  John  Brown  was  hanged,  but 
his  soul  went  marching  on,  the  clash  of  arms  came  and 
the  Union  was  disrupted,  all  of  which  is  now  histor3^ 
more  than  fifty  years  old. 

After  a while,  brother  Abner  made  his  way  into  Vir- 
ginia and  was  engaged  in  transporting  building  stone 
down  the  James  river,  until  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
since  when  he  has  not  been  heard  from.  He  last  visited 
home  in  1854,  the  year  father  and  mother  went  to  War- 
ren place  to  live,  and  we  were  all  rejoiced  to  see  him. 
During  this  visit  brothers  Abner,  Silas  and  I walked  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Waehusett  on  a never-to-be-forgotten 
trip.  P'or  seven  years  we  continued  to  hear  from  him 
oecasionall3^  His  last  address  was:  Columbia,  Fluvanna 
Count3%  Virginia. 
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The  family  monument,  in  the  eemetery  at  IIubl)ards- 
ton,  bearvS  thivS  inseription  to  the  memory  of  l^rother 
Abner;  “Ever  beloved,  and,  sinee  1861,  sought  for  south.” 

Brother  Elisha  Edson  was  also  born  at  Adams  Row, 
July  18,  1812.  He  went  from  home  before  I ean  remem- 
ber, in  1830,  and,  like  Abner,  was  only  heard  from  at  in- 
tervals. He  had  gone  to  Cineinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  made 
ehairs  and  supplied  the  river  boats.  From  there,  he  went 
to  various  plaees  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
finally  settling  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  earlj^  forties, 
where  he  estalfiished  hinivSelf  as  a eabinet  maker,  at  125 
North  Seeond  street,  when  there  were  only  about  16,000 
inhabitants  in  the  eity.  The  epidemie  of  eholera  and  the 
great  fire  of  May  4,  1847,  eombined  to  ruin  his  business, 
and,  his  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  Oetober  14,  1871,  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  I 
went  for  his  remains,  whieh  now  lie  in  the  Northwest 
eemeterj^,  on  the  Gardner  road,  in  his  native  town  of 
Hubbardston. 

Some  of  his  letters  are  preserved  and  will  give  a bet- 
ter idea  of  his  attraetive  personality  than  any  eomments 
of  1113"  own.  One  written  to  our  parents  is  as  follows : 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Alay  1,  1839. 

Affectionate  Parents  : 

Years  have  passed  since  I have  seen  or  heard  from  any  of  you,  and 
1 now  attempt  to  make  this  effort  in  hopes  to  renew  intercourse  with 
you,  which  has  been  o])literated  at  the  expense  of  a great  deal  of 
anxiety  to  me,  and  to  inform  you  that  I am  active  and  well ; hoping 
this  may  meet  you  all  in  the  possession  of  the  blessings  of  life  and 
health  also.  I have  written  you  twice  since  I have  been  in  the  West, 
but  have  never  received  any  answer  from  any  of  you,  and  not  being 
^settled  in  any  particular  place  and  often  shilling  my  abode,  so  I could 
not  receive  letters  from  you,  and  thinking  under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  much  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  from  me,  so  I fell  into  a state 
of  neglect  of  this  duty,  whieh  1 am  sorry  for,  and  1 hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  acting  so,  as  1 assure  you  it  has  not  been  on  account  of 
my  forgetfulness,  nor  being  lost  to  all  sensibility,  though  I have  alien- 
ated myself  far  from  you  and  my  native  land,  yet  you  are  all  as  near 
to  me  as  ever. 

As  I have  not  heard  from  you  since  I left  you,  so  I don’t  know 
what  changes  this  long  time  has  effected  among  you,  but  I am  in  hopes 
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3"ou  will  write  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this — if  it  ever  reaches  you — 
and  let  me  know  how  you  all  get  along,  as  I feel  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  you. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  1 came  to  the  West,  full  of  hope 
and  expectation,  but,  in  many  respects,  1 have  succeeded  poorly.  I have 
not  the  space  to  inform  you  the  particulars  of  my  rambling,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  first  summer  I spent  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I suffered  as 
most  people  do  who  are  so  imprudent  as  to  emigrate  from  the  hilW 
regions  of  the  north  into  the  southern  latitudes  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  as  summer  generally  brings  sickness.  I left  Cincinnati,  took  a tour 
through  the  West,  and  finally  stopped  at  Wellsville,  a town  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  I stayed  a consid- 
erable length  of  time  at  work  in  the  chair  business,  and  had  I staved 
there  might  have  done  well,  but  my  health  not  being  very  good,  and  1 
being  willing  to  engage  in  something  easier  than  hard  work,  went  into 
wild  speculation,  which  took  me  to  the  South.  I followed  peddling  in 
Kentuck\^  for  a while,  thus  I have  been  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
several  times.  I spent  the  last  winter  in  Natchez,  in  the  state  of  Alissis- 
sippi.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a high  bluff  of  the  Alississippi  river, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  New  Orleans ; it  is  the  finest  town  in 
all  the  South  and  West,  yet  it  is  not  a very  desirable  place  to  live.  I 
left  Natchez  about  two  months  ago  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  my 
abode  in  this  vicinity. 

St.  Louis  is  justly  termed  the  great  emporium  of  the  West;  it  at 
present  is  said  to  contain  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  im- 
jmoving;  no  place  in  the  United  States  has  a greater  variety  of  inhabi- 
tants than  this;  here  are  people  from  every  state  and  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  making  a striking  contrast ; this  is  a great  thor- 
oughfare for  travel,  as  the  town  at  this  time  is  literally  filled  with 
strangers  coming  and  going;  no  place  I have  ever  seen  of  this  size  that 
has  the  busy  and  active  appearance  of  this.  The  country  around  here 
is  very  level ; you  may  see  ten  miles  distant  over  a vast  plain.  I have 
traveled  a good  part  of  Illinois  and  must  say  it  is  the  greatest  farming 
country  I have  ever  seen,  Ohio  not  excepted.  If  this  region  was  equally 
as  healthy  as  the  eastern  states,  it  would  probably  become  the  garden 
of  America. 

Nothing  in  nature  presents  a more  sublime  appearance  than  those 
vast  prairies,  which  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  covered  with 
high,  green  grass,  flowing  in  the  breeze  like  the  ocean ; yet,  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  there  is  more  wretchedness  and  misery  in  this 
region  than  any  eastern  man  imagines  who  has  not  seen  it.  This  west- 
ern country  does  not  hold  out  inducements  to  mechanical  business,  as 
many  think,  for  work  is  manufactured  in  the  East  and  shipped  here 
cheaper  than  can  be  made  here  at  present. 

This  is  a very  forward  springtime  here ; the  weather  for  a month 
back  has  been  as  warm  as  midsummer,  and  I did  not  see  much  frost  or 
snow  last  winter,  but  they  say  they  had  a good  share  of  it  here. 
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Though  I have  traveled  considerably  in  the  South  and  West,  yet  I 
have  seen  very  few  eastern  men  that  I knew  there.  I saw  Messrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Greenwood  last  fall.  I was  at  their  store  in  Arkansas,  but  I 
have  not  room  for  remarks,  as  I must  close  my  letter,  giving  you  my 
best  wishes. 

I hope  Elijah  and  Silas  are  good,  steady  boys,  and  will  not  be  as 
foolish  as  I have  been  to  ramble  about  as  it  chances,  dissatisfying  a 
man.  To  live  happy,  one  needn’t  leave  New  England.  If  you  know 
where  Abner  is  I wish  you  would  inform  me,  as  I have  not  heard  from 
him  but  once  since  I came  to  the  West.  I saw  a man  at  Cincinnati 
from  Harper’s  Ferry  two  years  ago  last  summer. 

I hope  3^ou  will  write  to  me  soon.  Direct  it  here,  as  I intend  to  take 
up  my  abode  here  for  a while,  as  the  place  suits  me  as  well  as  any 
town  in  the  West.  I intend  to  see  you  before  long,  but  I cannot  tell 
when. 

My  health  is  not  so  good  as  I wish  it  was,  though  I have  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  yet  I have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  that  my  wandering  and  unprofitable  life  has  been  spared  until 
this  time,  and  now  I pray  His  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  of  you. 

Adieu  for  the  present, 

Edson  E.  Adams. 

Brother  Edson  came  home  in  1849  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome ; his  violin  playing  particularly  pleavSed 
ns,  as  we  were  a music-loving  family  and  sang  in  the  style 
of  the  old  singing  school  and  the  sisters  pla^^cd  the  me- 
lodcon.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Edson’s  prosperity  and 
he  gave  father  one  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a horse  with. 
He  brought  a bottle  of  the  Missouri  river  water  to  .show 
the  per  cent,  of  mud  it  contained.  We  were  cutting  brush 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  and  he  expressed  himself  as  dis- 
approving of  that  kind  of  work  because  it  was  foolish 
and  unproductive.  He  inspired  me  with  the  ambition  to 
go  away  and  earn  something.  Those  were  happy  days, 
and  I rememl)er  that  one  of  the  songs  Edson  sang  went 
like  this : 

“The  world  was  made  in  six  days, 

’Twas  finished  in  the  seventh. 

And  then  he  made  the  raccoon. 

With  the  ring  around  his  tail.’’ 

A letter  of  Edson’s  written  after  his  return  to  St. 
Louis  has  been  preserved  and  is  full  of  the  events  of  the 
times.  In  it,  he  gives  a descrijttion  of  his  journey  by 
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canal  and  Lake  Erie  to  SandUvSky,  Ohio,  then  by  stage 
via  Bellefontaine  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  on  l)y  the  usnal 
steamboat  route  to  St.  Louis,  a tedious  journey  when 
compared  with  the  fast  trains  of  to-da3^ 

In  1849,  one  of  Edson’s  letters  to  Brother  Silas  sa3^s : 

The  fire  originated  on  a steaml)oat,  while  a heavy  gale  was  blow- 
ing. The  flames  swept  down  the  shore,  destroying  in  their  course  twenty- 
two  boats.  From  them  to  the  adjacent  buildings  it  spread  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  for  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  scenes  of  the 
night  were  wild  and  terrible  ; the  raging  element  continued  its  destruction 
from  eleven  at  night  until  morning,  when  the  flames  stopped  for  want 
of  material  in  that  direction.  Such  devastation  in  so  short  a pine  is 
seldom  witnessed,  and  this  too  when  the  people  thought  themselves 
sorely  afllicted  by  pestilence.  That  direful  scourge,  cholera,  has  raged 
here  for  a long  time,  with  great  mortality,  and  adds  to  the  distress. 
We  were  hoping  that  this  had  somewhat  passed,  but  the  weather  is 
unfavorable  for  any  improvement  in  that  direction,  being  close  and  fogg}" 
with  frecpient  rains ; then  the  sun  blazes  out  on  the  earth,  which,  with 
its  hot  ashes  and  vapor,  seems  adding  to  the  work  of  death  itself. 
Gloom  is  indeed  over  this  community. 

This  will  close  me  out  in  business  here.  I shall  give  my  next  atten- 
tion to  fitting  out  expeditions  over  the  mountains.  Some  have  preceded 
these  and,  we  hear,  are  journeying  across  the  western  plains.  It  was 
little  thought  that  there  was  to  be  such  a vast  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion this  season.  A great  country  opens  up  with  rich  fields  for  the 
adventurer,  and  fraught  with  enterprise,  but  with  such  a rush  there 
will  be  disappointment,  if  not  sufiering.  In  view  of  these,  thoughtful 
men  hesitate.  I am  (piite  undecided.  The  gold  fields  are  too  far  away. 
I cannot  say  whether  I shall  come  East,  or  go  up  country. 

There  is  another  letter,  from  whieh  the  heading  and 
signature  have  both  been  eut,  but  whieh  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Brother  Edson  wrote  in  reply  to  one  from  Brother 
Silas.  Its  style  is  so  different  from  either  of  those  quoted 
that  it  is  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  as  follows : 

De.\r  Brother: 

I am  under  obligation  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th,  by  which 
I learned  that  you  were  well.  Though  I write  so  seldom,  3^et  it  is  al- 
ways a matter  of  solicitude  to  me  to  hear  from  any  of  you  and  I now 
attempt  to  write  a line  to  you.  I am  now  well  and  in  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  business  I was  when  you  last  heard  from  me.  My 
business  is  not  very  profitable,  yet  it  somewhat  increases.  The  times 
here,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
years.  Trade  has  settled  down  into  its  legitimate  channels  and  specie 
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circulated  in  the  place  of  depreciated  bank  paper.  As  a matter  of 
course,  labor  and  everything  is  cheap,  yet  business  moves  on  with  a 
slow  but  steady  pulse. 

We  have  had  a remarkable  dry  and  hot  summer,  in  fact,  it  seems  a 
continued  blaze  of  sunshine,  but  the  cold  winds  and  dark  clouds  and 
falling  leaves  admonish  us  that  it  is  gone.  And  for  the  news  of  the  day 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  this  cjuarter,  I refer  you  to  the  papers 
which  I send  you. 

As  you  say,  years  have  passed  since  we  have  met,  yet 
“Silent  memory  steals  along 
O’er  other  days  and  scenes  that  are  flown.” 

The  flowers  of  the  field  o’er  which  we  used  to  roam  have  flourished 
and  decayed  in  their  successive  generations  and  we  still  live  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  days.  Little  did  I think,  in  the  days  you  refer  to, 
that  I should  ever  be  an  inhabitant  of  this,  then  to  me,  far  distant 
land.  But  “Heaven  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  may,”  and 
here  I am. 

Elijah  has  been  taken  from  our  midst.  How  often  have  I thought 
of  that  boy,  as  all  our  associations  were  as  such ; and  you,  who  a few 
little  years  since,  I saw  as  a boy,  have  come  up  to  manhood,  and  I have 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life  from  which  in  looking  back  I can  see  a wasted 
youth,  and  approaching  age  in  the  future ; a time  in  which  one  is  more 
serious  than  ever  to  secure,  before  it  is  too  late,  whatsoever  he  has  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a life  of  which  the  better  half  is 
nearly  gone. 

You  intimate  as  though  you  thought  of  coming  West.  I do  not  feel 
competent  to  advise,  nor  do  I wish  to  influence  3"OU.  We  all,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  wish  for  each  other’s  welfare,  \'et  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
misfortune  that  all  relatives  are  apt  to  wish  to  see  each  other  happy 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  instead  of  theirs,  as  often  given  in  pure 
motives  of  solicitous  regard,  is  construed  into  a meddlesome  interference 
by  others. 

You  wish  me  to  inform  3^011  something  of  my  religious  sentiments, 
etc.,  which  I would  do  if  I could  convey  to  you  my  obscure  ideas  in 
this  little  sheet,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  you.  As  there  is  such  a diver- 
sity of  opinions  on  this  all-important  subjeet,  I cannot  help  adopting 
the  sentiments  of  the  poet : 

“For  forms  of  faith,  let  graeeless  zealots  fight. 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  right.” 

You  speak  of  this  as  being  a world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which  all  of  ex- 
perience must  admit,  3^et  when  we  look  at  it  rightly,  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  bad  a world  as  might  be  supposed;  aecording  to  the  constitutions 
of  things,  if  there  was  no  evil  there  would  be  no  good,  no  sorrow,  no 
joy,  and  so  on,  as 

“All  life  subsists  133^  elemental  strife. 

And  passions  are  but  elements  of  life.” 
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It  is  written  that  “God  created  man  in  his  own  image,”  and  he  has 
planted  a divinity  within  ns  that  teaches  us  that  we  have  a spiritual  iis 
well  as  a material  nature,  and  to  satisfy  the  one,  we  must  have  some 
worldly  pursuit ; to  satisfy  the  other,  some  religious  belief.  See  the 
perversity  of  things  present  and  about  us,  and  the  others  afar  off  in 
the  dim  vista  of  futurity,  far  beyond  all  human  ken.  Hence  man  in  the 
primitive  ages  sought  to  solve  the  mystery  of  divinity  and  by  the  love 
of  the  stars  to  penetrate  futurity,  “ but  no  human  wisdom  could  scale 
the  walls  of  Heaven.”  So,  blundering  in  the  dark  (and  near  the  truth 
perhaps),  he  labored  on,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  there  came  a mes- 
senger from  God  to  clear  up  the  clouds  in  which  this  dark  world  was 
shrouded.  To  satisfy  the  doubts  of  sages,  and  to  convert  speculation 
into  a certainty,  and  to  point  out  the  rules  of  life  by  example,  to  solve 
the  enigma  of  the  grave  by  revelation  and  to  prove  that  the  soul  did 
not  yearn  in  vain  when  it  dreamt  of  immortality.  And  since  there  is  a 
Guide  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  becomes  us  to  exercise  the  casual  duty 
of  veneration  to  God  and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  not  to  dwell 
so  much  in  the  future  as  to  forget  that  we  live  in  this,  nor  so  bound 
down  to  the  things  of  time  and  sense  as  not  to  prepare  for  the  future, 
so  that  when  our  time  comes  to  die,  we  may  feel  that  we  have  lived, 
and  when  we  are  called  to  react  and  to  live  again,  we  have  no  feeling 
of  remorse  or  self-reproach. 

I want  3'ou  to  write  to  me  soon  and  let  me  know  how  you  get 
along,  how  father  and  mother  and  all  are.  I suppose  that  they  think 
strange  and  perhaps  blame  me  for  so  long  absenting  myself  from  them, 
but  1 have  always  been  in  hopes  sometime  to  make  amends  for  my  long 
desertion.  Let  me  know  if  you  hear  from  Abner.  My  best  wishes  and 
regards  for  all.  Tell  grandmother  I do  intend  to  see  her. 

A letter  of  mj  own  to  Brother  Silas,  from  St.  Louis, 
states  the  wav  Brother  Edson’s  affairs  stood  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  is  as  follows: 

PLANTKKvS  HOUSE. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Nov.  15,  1871. 

DiiAK  Rkotiiek  Silas: 

After  leaving  matters  in  Peoria,  as  my  letter  to  you  explained,  we 
came  to  this  city,  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  are  in  the  new  but  old 
St.  Louis  of  which  we  have  heard  much  and  have  never  before  been  per- 
mitted to  see.  I cannot  give  time  to  describe  the  details  of  our  trip,  but 
leave  that  until  we  meet. 

In  the  matter  of  Brother  Edson’s  estate,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  written,  it  is  on  my  mind  to  square  up  the  accounts  myself  and  in 
that  case,  it  might  occasion  delay  that  I could  possibly  give,  and  details 
of  law  in  the  matter  of  administrator,  etc.,  so,  considering  all  points, 
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among  which  is  the  deferring  of  the  collection  tjf  accounts  that  may 
have  l3een  due  him,  so  I have  chosen  an  administrator  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Avery,  and  have  abundant  references  of  his  responsibility  there  in 
Peoria.  He  is  in  the  furniture  line  of  trade  and  assures  me  he  is  willing 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  being  a closely  acc[uainted  neighbor  of  our  dear 
departed  brother. 

There  had  come  in  two  assignments  of  goods  after  his  death,  shipped 
from  Alilwaukee,  that  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  surely  I could  not 
find  a more  favorable  business  man  than  Air.  Avery,  on  the  ground  where 
he  can  act  with  less  hindrance  than  most  men. 

In  regard  to  the  remains  of  our  departed  brother  Edson,  v^ou  will 
be  surprised  that  I have  decided  not  to  have  the  interment  here  in 
Peoria  at  all,  but  to  bring  them  on  East  to  the  ground  where  father 
and  mother  repose,  in  so-called  Warren  cemetery,  Hubbardston.  Aly 
reasons  are,  people  in  Peoria  I had  conversation  with  told  me  he  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  was  (|uite  disappointed  with  his  locating  in 
Peoria,  with  the  amount  of  ill  health  he  had  encountered,  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  close  out  and  go  away  and  return  East.  I found  writ- 
ten letters  he  had  never  mailed  in  his  desk,  long  back  dates,  in  which 
he  referred  to  it. 

Here  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  where  he  met  with  his  great  disas- 
ter, sufficient  to  break  almost  any  one  down,  and  he  beeame  ill  in  health 
and  at  his  decease  was  a poor  man,  and  the  estate  cannot  yield  much. 
Then,  although  they  have  a pleasant  cemetery  there,  yet  single  graves 
admit  of  one  full  charge  of  $75.  Then  who  will  look  after  it  ? The 
body  is  well  embalmed  and  in  the  vault  subject  to  my  orders.  I shall 
pay  incidental  charges  and  trust  to  what  we  may  hear,  which  can  but 
be,  as  far  as  his  estate  is  concerned,  no  debt  over  assets,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  You  can  rely  that  I shall  have  the  incidental  charges  before 
I leave. 

Aly  time  utterly  fails  to  tell  you  all  I desire  to  say  about  the  states 
we  passed  through  and  the  grand  center  of  St.  Louis,  so  much  superior 
to  the  inland  Illinois  town.  Jennie  stands  the  journey  (juite  well  and 
enjoys  her  first  trip  West,  if  it  is  a sad  one.  Shall  undoubtedly  go 
home  through  the  destroyed  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  now  smoking  in 
ruins.  With  kind  regards  and  trusting  to  see  you  when  we  have  re- 
turned. We  are  at  the  hve-story  “Planters  House,”  kept  by  Landlords 
Sparr  & Kelsey,  formerly  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  I think. 

From  your  affectionate  brother. 

Nelson  Adams. 

Sister  Mary  was  born  September  7,  1814,  at  Adams 
Row,  and,  as  the  oldest  daughter,  bravely  undertook  her 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  family.  She 
was  about  seventeen  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to 
Russell  place.  She  became  such  an  expert  spinner  of  wool 
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that  her  services  were  in  re([iiest  and  she  also  added  to 
the  famih^  income  by  working  ont  in  Princeton  for  two 
dollars  a week,  which  seems  small  to  ns  now,  but  was 
good  wages  then.  When  she  was  working  for  the  Brookses 
in  Princeton,  she  used  to  come  home  in  their  old  yellow^ 
chaise,  and,  as  a treat,  I was  allowed  to  ride  with  her 
wdien  she  returned  as  far  as  she  thought  it  safe  for  me  to 
return  alone  on  foot. 

John  Brooks  of  Princeton  should  have  a passing  notice, 
lie  was  the  ninth  of  fourteen  children  and  his  father  was 
a builder.  John  went  to  Boston  and  became  a broker, 
having  his  office  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Kilby  streets. 
He  had  a fine  estate  in  Princeton,  and  was  an  enthusias- 
tic agriculturist,  so  much  so  that  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society.  He  also  started 
an  insurance  eom])anv  in  Worcester.  Sister  Alary  worked 
in  Princeton  between  1835  and  1842.  Abial  G.  Thomas 
was  also  em])lo3"ed  in  Princeton,  so  that  they  became  ac- 
ciuainted  and  were  married  on  June  16,  1842,  and  went 
to  Rutland,  Alass.,  to  live.  Their  wedding  wms  to  have 
taken  ])laee  earlier,  but  wms  dcla3^ed  on  account  of  Brother 
Elijah’s  vSudden  death  in  Alareh  of  the  same  year. 

Abial  G.  Thomas  came  from  Bakersfield,  ATrmont,  pre- 
vious to  the  forties,  first  going  to  Princeton,  Alass.,  where 
he  met  and  married  Alarian  Gill,  the^daughter  of  Aloses 
and  Sarah  (Prince)  Gill.  Aliss  Gill  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  a pastor  of  the  Old  South  church, 
in  Boston,  and  she  inherited  from  her  father  some  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Princeton,  which  Air.  Gill’s  for- 
tune, accpiired  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charlestown,  en- 
abled him  to  improve  and  maintain  in  such  a manner  that 
President  Dwight  of  Yale  college  said  it  was  the  most 
splendid  of  all  he  saw  in  his  travels  through  New  Eng- 
land. Alarian  (Gill)  Thomas  lived  onl3^  about  a year 
after  her  marriage.  Air.  Thomas’  brother,  George  Wash- 
ington Thomas,  came  to  Alassachusetts  and  settled  in 
Holden,  marrying  there  Alicia  Foster,  on  April  26,  1838. 
I think  that  they  moved  to  Worcester  afterwards,  as  some 
of  their  children  arc  living  there. 
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The  Thomas  place  at  North  Rutland,  where  my  sister 
Mary  went  to  live  after  her  marriage,  was  four  miles  Irom 
any  center.  The  Warren  Bigelow  mills  were  located  there, 
on  a branch  of  the  Ware  river  which  had  its  source  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount  Wachusett.  Lower  down  is  West 
Rutland,  where  M.  R.  Aloulton  had  a woolen  mill  and 
there  were  other  mills.  The  Thomas  farm  was  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  one  had  to  pass  over  an 
old  wooden  bridge  to  reach  the  pasture.  Early  in  the 
spring  we  would  go  over  there  and  tap  the  sugar  maples 
like  true  Vermonters.  This  farm  was  bought  of  Jotham 
Stone,  who  reserved  the  right  to  dig  mud  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  farm 
was  called  “Elm  Tree  Place”  from  a large  elm  standing 
b}^  the  roadside,  which  was  quite  a landmark. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Thomas  was  quite  an  adept 
at  regulating  clocks  and  sold  new  ones.  In  that  capacity 
he  made  regular  tours  of  the  vicinity,  as  was  customary 
then.  When  he  went  to  live  on  the  farm  he  made  a busi- 
ness of  taking  the  wood  and  timber  from  the  place  into 
market.  There  was  a sawmill  on  the  branch  of  the  Ware 
river  just  below  his  land  where  much  of  the  timber  was 
sawed  into  box-boards  which  brought  in  cash.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  two-horse  wagons  and  his  athletic  horses 
transported  the  wood  into  Worcester,  about  15  miles  dis- 
tant. A portion  'of  the  hard  wood  was  converted  into 
charcoal  133^  pit  burning.  He  not  only  disposed  of  his 
own  charcoal  l)ut  bought  of  others  to  sell  again.  From 
1845  to  1855  he  marketed  a considerable  amount.  He 
had  an  arrangement  with  his  brother,  G.  W.  Thomas, 
who  lived  near  Worcester,  whereb^^  loaded  wagons  were 
exchanged  for  emptA'  ones  on  the  road,  and  I used  to 
drive  down  there  when  quite  3^oung  and  exchange  the 
teams. 

The  first  grandchild  of  my  parents,  Herbert  Gardner 
Thomas,  was  born  on  November  19,  1843,  and  was  made 
much  of.  Sister  Mar^^’s  second  son,  Henr3"  Franklin,  was 
born  March  24,  1847 ; she  lost  two  other  children  when 
thcA^  were  A^oung.  Our  mother  took  much  pleasure  in 
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driving  over  to  North  Rutland  to  visit  Sister  Mary,  leav- 
ing Grandmother  Dean,  who  was  eontented  to  stay  alone, 
at  home,  although  she  was  over  eighty  years  old  at  the 
time. 

The  ehurehes  were  at  Rutland  Center  and  the  town 
meetings  were  held  there,  otherwise  that  part  of  the  town 
would  have  been  seldom  visited.  The  Adventists  built  a 
ehapel  at  North  Rutland  in  1874,  on  a site  just  south  of 
the  Thomas  plaee;  speakers  eame  out  from  Woreester  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  being  an  Adventist,  was  mueh  interested. 
Sister  Mary  sometimes  attended  the  meetings,  but  more 
often  stayed  at  home  to  ])repare  dinner  for  the  speakers, 
who  found  it  a eonvenient  stopping  plaee  after  the  serviees. 

In  the  summer  time  Brother  Silas  would  eome  to  North 
Rutland  for  a eouple  of  weeks  to  help  Mr.  Thomas  with 
his  haying,  for  he  was  an  ex]3ert  with  the  seythe,  and  in 
my  boyhood  I remember  seeing  him  lead  off  in  line  style 
in  the  haylield,  outdistaneing  his  eompetitors. 

In  the  eourse  of  time  my  nephews,  the  Thomases,  had 
a general  store  at  the  eorner,  in  whieh  a postoffiee  was 
kept  until  rural  free  delivery  was  established.  Henry  built 
a house  there  for  his  family.  Herbert  G.  went  to  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  on  Mareh  27,  1879,  beeame  my  partner 
in  my  seventh  loeation,  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams  & 
Thomas. 

When  I went  to  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  Mrs.  Adams  took  our  two  ehildren,  Burtie  and 
Graee,  and  went  to  visit  Sister  Mar^^,  at  North  Rutland. 
The  eountry  life  was  interesting  to  them,  for  they  had 
always  lived  in  New  Haven,  and  they  enjoyed  going  berry- 
ing u])  in  the  old,  roekt^  pastures. 

The  elder  Thomases  remained  on  the  farm  more  than 
forty  years,  when  they  sold  it  and  went  to  Springfield, 
Alass.,  where  his  death  oeeurred  Mareh  28,  1892.  Sister 
Alary  then  went  to  Gardner,  Alass.,  and  made  her  home 
with  Sister  Pamelia,  Brother  Silas’  widow,  who  was 
then  living  at  144  West  Broadway,  in  that  town.  After 
three  t^ears  spent  there  with  mueh  eontentment,  she  ae- 
eepted  an  invitation  to  make  her  home  with  her  son. 
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Henry  F.,  who  had  plenty  of  room  and  the  kind-hearted 
desire  that  his  mother  be  made  happy  in  the  ending  of 
her  long  and  laborious  life.  She  reeeived  every  attention 
that  those  kind  ehildren  eotild  give,  which  is  pleasant  to 
recall.  Sister  Mary  died  in  Gardner,  on  September  22, 
1895,  and  there  passed  away  a woman  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  kind  deeds  and  correct  judgment. 

Brother  Elijah,  the  third  son,  was  born  May  14,  1818, 
in  the  house  father  built  for  himself  about  that  time  near 
Adams  Row,  and  was  named  for  his  grandfather.  He 
was  a fine  appearing,  energetic  young  man,  and  one  of 
the  neighbors  used  to  tell  a characteristic  story  of  how, 
when  he  went  out  to  play  baseball,  he  would  go  to  a 
neighbor’s  and  hang  up  his  coat  instead  of  throwing  it 
on  the  ground,  as  the  others  did.  He  and  Brother  Silas 
went  into  chair  making,  but  Brother  Elijah  soon  went 
into  the  bread  business  on  his  own  account,  having  cpiite  a 
retail  trade  in  Barre,  Westminster  and  other  towns  of  the 
vicinity.  In  those  da^^'S  all  transportation  was  by  team 
and,  in  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were  unbroken  snow- 
drifts, it  was  conducted  with  much  hardship.  As  a result 
of  so  much  exposure  to  the  elements.  Brother  Elijah  was 
stricken  with  lung  fever,  or  pneumonia,  as  it  would  be 
called  now,  so  suddenly  that  he  did  not  come  home,  but 
died  at  the  Star  Hotel,  now  Hubbardston  Inn.  He  was 
to  have  been  married  the  following  spring  to  Aliss  Lois 
Warren,  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Long  afterwards  she  be- 
came Mrs.  Luke  Sawyer. 

A letter  written  by  Brother  Elijah  to  Brother  Edson, 
alK)ut  a 3X‘ar  before  his  death,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  confidence  which  existed  in  the  family,  although 
separated. 

South  Gardner,  Feb,  1,*  1841. 

Aeeectionate  Brother  : 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I received  a letter  from  you,  but 
with  greater  degree  of  sorrow  that  I read  its  contents,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  told  of  your  loss.*  I am  glad  that  your  spirits  are 

*This  does  not  refer  to  Brother  Edson’s  loss  in  the  great  fire  at  St. 
Louis  which  occurred  years  after. 
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good.  There  is  no  use  in  Ijeing  down-spirited.  I take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  you  that  I am  well  and  hope  you  enjo\"  the  same.  I am  still 
here  in  Gardner.  Business  is  rather  dull,  about  the  same  it  has  been 
for  a year,  but  1 think  it  is  on  the  gain. 

I was  over  at  father’s  the  other  day.  They  were  all  well,  though  I 
have  heard  since  that  Silas  has  gone  home  with  the  mumps.  He  is  not 
very  sick  but  is  about  now  as  usual.  We  have  not  heard  anything 
from  Abner  since  two  years  ago  last  Ma\^  What  is  the  reason  he  does 
not  write  I cannot  tell  you.  You  wrote  in  your  last  letter  that  \"ou  was 
still  alone  in  the  world.  1 suppose  that  you  mean  that  you  have  no 
wife.  I presume  you  are  better  without  one,  uidess  you  want  one.  I 
suppose  that  you  are  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  feeling  alike  at 
all  times.  Sometimes  happy,  sometimes  the  reverse,  and  sometimes 
we  feel  the  need  of  a good  wife. 

We  have  had  a very  pleasant  winter  so  far,  but  little  snow  and  a 
great  deal  of  cold  weather.  I have  no  news  of  great  importance  to 
write.  Simpson  Clark  died  last  week  of  numb  palsj'.  He  left  no  will. 
He  had  something  like  $70,000,  enough  for  one  man  to  be  comfortably 
supplied  for  life.  1 will  now  close  my  scroll  by  saying  that  you  must 
write  to  me  in  due  time,  as  I like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  me 
the  Missouri  Argus  if  you  see  fit. 

Yours,  etc., 

Elijah  Adams. 

Having  occasion  to  pass  through  Barrc  in  1907,  I 
found  the  same  old  l3ake  shop  that  furnished  Brother 
Elijah  his  supplies;  it  is  said  to  have  been  started  in  1820. 
I rode  over  the  hills,  which  were  unchanged,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  the  roughness  of  the  eountry. 

Brother  Silas,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  at  the  new 
home  near  Adams  Row,  August  31,  1820.  He  was  studi- 
ous and  fond  of  an  argument.  In  his  youth  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Gardner  Lyceum  and  would  often 
argue  on  the  unpo])ular  side,  even  when  he  held  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  The  minister  disapproved  of  the  L3^ceum  for 
some  reason  of  his  own,  possibly  because  it  was  a dis- 
traction from  the  eatechism.  Like  my  other  brothers,  he 
went  away  from  home  to  work  when  ejuite  ^^ouiig. 

On  April  18,  1845,  he  married  Roxa  Hunting,  a Hub- 
bard ston  lady,  and  their  only  ehild,  Mary  Lizzie,  was  born 
Januar}^  22,  1849.  His  wife  died  on  June  21,  1860,  after 
having  been  an  invalid  for  a numl^er  of  y^ears.  Brother 
Silas  was  a most  devoted  man  to  his  family  and  during 
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the  long  illness  of  his  wife  he  would  travel  to  the  old  home, 
where  she  had  gone  in  vain  hope  of  reeovering  her  health, 
bringing  her  what  eheer  he  eould.  After  three  years  he 
married  Pamelia  A.  Temple,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Betsey 
Temple  of  Gilsum,  N.  PI. 

He  found  employment  in  the  ehair  faetories  of  Gard- 
ner for  a time,  but  as  a result  of  being  in  a heated  at- 
mosphere so  eonstantly,  his  health  gave  way  in  1867, 
when  he  was  very  ill  with  rheumatie  fever.  For  several 
years  afterwards,  while  physieally  unfitted  for  work,  he 
was  still  able  to  deal  in  real  estate,  and  it  was  m^^  pleas- 
ure to  be  assoeiated  with  him  in  his  deals  about  Gardner, 
one  of  them  being  the  homestead  of  John  Sawin,  whieh 
eontained  fifty-five  aeres  or  more,  ineluding  mill  privileges 
and  buildings,  and  whieh  he  spent  mueh  time  in  laying 
out.  He  was  with  me  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  a time 
but  found  the  duties  too  arduous  and  returned  to  Gardner. 

Gardner  is  inseparably  eonneeted  with  the  memory  of 
Brother  Silas.  It  was  the  ehair  town  par  excellence  and 
has  a world-wide  reputation  in  that  line.  It  eelebrated 
its  eentennial  in  1885.  It  is  situated  on  a number  of 
hills,  whose  names  perpetuate  the  names  of  its  early  set- 
tlers, Glazier,  Parker,  Howe,  Barber,  Temple  and  Green- 
wood. In  early  times  when  my  brothers  worked  at  get- 
ting out  ehair  stuff  in  Hubbardston  their  produet  was 
bought  up  and  earted  away  to  be  driven  up  into  ehairs, 
but  later,  from  the  seattered  small  shops  the  business  has 
grown  until  there  are  not  less  than  eighteen  faetories, 
some  of  great  eapaeity. 

When  President  Roosevelt  visited  Gardner  in  1905  the 
output  was  said  to  be  $4,000,000  annually,  not  ineluding 
the  toy  faetories.  In  1892  there  was  a notable  gathering 
of  stage  drivers  at  Gardner,  when  twenty  gray-headed 
men  from  the  region  between  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Boston, 
met  to  enjoy  eaeh  other’s  company.  Many  of  them  were 
well  known  to  me. 

Brother  Silas  wished  much  for  a librar3^  in  town,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  the  Levi  Heywood  Memorial  completed 
in  1885  as  a free  library.  He  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
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scribers  to  the  Scientific  American  and  read  eagerly  both 
the  Zion’s  Herald  and  the  Boston  Investigator,  the  latter 
of  which  voiced  the  most  liberal  religions  views  of  the 
times.  He  was  an  admirer  of  John  B.  Gough  and  Neal 
Dow  of  Maine,  and  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  wrote  articles  for  the  ])ress  on 
that  side.  He  was  e([ually  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  of  those  days  and  was  an  earnest  speaker  upon 
that  subject.  He  was  partieidarly  an  advocate  of  woman’s 
suffrage. 

Perhaps  no  better  estimate  of  his  worth  in  the  com- 
munity could  be  given  than  the  obituary  written  at  the 
time  of  his  death  by  a friend  and  published  in  a Gardner 
pa])er.  After  the  eustomaiw  data  relating  to  his  birth  and 
marriage,  this  tribute  is  paid  to  his  character : 

“Air.  Adams  possessed  intellectual  power  far  in  excess 
of  the  average  man.  His  books,  magazines  and  papers 
were  his  constant  delight.  On  all  topics  of  history,  poli- 
tics, science  or  theology",  he  sought  to  be  fully  informed. 
He  cared  nothing  for  reading  novels  or  stories,  but  chose 
to  feed  on  intellectual  food  of  solid  character.  An  eloquent 
speech  or  sentence  was  the  sweetest  morsel  to  him.  A 
new  and  striking  line  of  thought  would  hold  his  closest 
attention.  He  never  seemed  to  forget  aiwthing,  wanted 
to  know  all  sides  of  a subject,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  ‘to 
know  what  his  enemies  were  about.’ 

“During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  his  room  and  chair,  yet  he  kept  himself  well 
informed  on  all  important  events  in  the  state.  United 
States  and  the  world.  He  did  not  like  to  talk  al)out  him- 
self in  his  sickness,  and  if  a friend  entered  would  at  once 
introduce  the  political  situation  or  some  theological  point, 
or  ]3ersonal  religion.  His  last  days  were  filled  with  ex- 
treme suffering,  and  when  his  spirit  had  taken  flight  no 
one  could  wish  it  back  to  occupy  the  old,  cramped  body 
of  torture.  His  funeral  was  held  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Roderick  L.  Bent,  Tuesday,  August  19, 
1884,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  John  F.  Ash- 
ley, a close  friend.’’ 
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His  widow,  Pamelia  A.  Temple  Adams,  is  one  of  the 
most  worthy  t^^pe  of  Ameriean  womanhood  and  is  hon- 
orably eonneeted  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
When  her  husband  beeame  an  invalid  through  ehronie 
rheumatism,  she  gave  him  loving  eare  to  the  last  and  al- 
wa}\s  looked  on  the  bright  side.  The  Temple  family  in 
England  has  many  illustrious  members,  many  lords  and 
ladies  who  have  figured  in  history.  Robert  Temple  of 
Saeo,  Maine,  was  the  first  of  that  name  to  be  reeorded 
in  this  eountry.  He  was  slain  by  Indians  in  1676.  His 
deseendants  have  1)een  traeed  to  P'ramingham,  Mass.,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  that  town. 

Mary  L.  Adams,  the  only  ehild  of  Silas  Adams  and 
Roxa  Hunting,  married  JuW  10,  1866,  Roderiek  Leslie 
Bent  of  Gardner,  Mass.  They  had  two  ehildren,  Roland 
Adams,  born  Mareh  22,  1876,  died  November  13,  1900, 
and  Arnold  Ainslee,  born  November  28,  1887.  She  died 
September  8,  1909. 

In  the  Gardner  News  on  the  following  day  appeared 
this  notiee:  “Mary  L.  Adams,  widow  of  the  late  Roderiek 
L.  Bent,  died  at  her  home  on  West  Broadway,  late  Wednes- 
day^ evening,  after  ten  days’  illness  following  an  apoplec- 
tic shock.  Mrs.  Bent  was  the  daughter  of  Silas  and  Roxa 
Hunting  Adams,  and  was  born  Jan.  22,  1849,  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Charles  B.  Ogilvie,  on  West  Broadway. 
Except  for  a few  years  in  childhood  she  has  been  a life- 
long resident  of  Gardner.  Identified  with  the  Unitarian 
church  and  one  of  its  faithful  workers,  and  also  with  the 
associated  charities,  her  untimely  loss  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  those  whose  lives  were  touched  by  her  kindly  help  and 
sympathy,  as  well  as  by  the  large  circle  of  neighbors  and 
friends  to  whom  she  was  endeared.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Gardner  Boat  Club  and  the  Afternoon  Club.’’  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Place  of  Wcdtham  officiated  at  the  funeral  and 
the  l)urial  was  in  Green  Bower  cemetery.  This  beautiful 
cemetery  was  situated  on  an  elevation  opposite  the  S. 
Bent  Bros,  large  chair  factory  and  was  a part  of  the 
Sawin  place,  ])reviously  mentioned  as  developed  by  Brother 
Silas.  It  is  in  South  Gardner  on  the  road  to  Hubbard- 
ston,  which  is  about  seven  miles  away. 
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Roderick  Leslie  Bent,  who  was  born  March  22,  184<v3, 
at  Fitz william,  N.  H.,  died  Jannar^^  r>,  1895,  at  Gardner, 
Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  HAanan  and  Levina  J.  (Allen) 
Bent.  Hyman  Bent  was  born  in  Sndbnry,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1788,  and  died  there  December  21,  1872,  at  the 
age  of  84.  He  was  a man  of  untiring  industry,  keeping 
to  the  eight-honr  system,  i.  e.,  eight  hours  before  noon 
and  eight  hours  after.  He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and 
interested  in  ptdDlic  enterprises;  he  was  a selectman  in 
1831  and  1832.  “To  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly,’’  was  his  religion.  He  married  Levina  Johnson 
Allen,  and  the3^  had  eleven  children,  two  of  whom,  Sam- 
uel and  Roderick,  formed  the  firm  of  S.  Bent  Brothers  of 
Gardner.  Their  chair  shoj:)  stands  on  the  John  Sawin 
land  and  emplo^^ed  about  150  hands. 

Roderick  L.,  who  married  my  niece,  Mar\^  Lizzie  Adams, 
came  to  New  Haven  in  1866  and  assisted  me  there,  as  I 
was  engaged  in  the  New  York  business  at  the  time  and 
needed  him.  The  opening  in  the  Bent  firm  at  Gardner 
caused  his  return,  and  in  October,  1868,  he  and  his  broth- 
ers bought  out  A.  Allen  Bent  and  formed  the  new  firm. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  maiiA^  responsible  posi- 
tions, being  either  the  president  or  director  of  maiw  enter- 
prises. There  is  no  doubt  that  his  death  was  caused  b\^ 
his  faithful  performance  of  his  man3"  duties.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  executive  ability  which  made  him  a desirable 
iniblic  man.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  1884-1885  and  was  interested  in  man3^  of  the  public 
improvements  in  Gardner.  The  Bents  were  identified  with 
the  early  histoiw  of  Sudbury  as  the  Adams  family  was 
with  Medwa3^ 

Sister  Rhoda  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  was  born 
June  12,  1823,  near  Adams  Row.  She  was  eight  years 
older  than  I,  but  we  went  to  school  together,  defending 
each  other.  Later,  when  she  went  to  singing  school  at 
the  Center,  I used  to  drive  the  horse  to  take  her,  for  it 
was  four  miles  from  home.  She  was  particularly  a bless- 
ing to  me,  for  a good  sister  is  a 3^ounger  l}rother’s  guid- 
ing star,  even  if  he  learns  to  appreciate  it  only  long 
afterwards. 
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Sister  Elizabeth  was  given  the  advantages  of  a good 
edueation,  studying  at  Winehendon  Aeadem}^  where  she 
stayed  during  the  week,  and  I drove  over  for  her  when 
she  spent  her  Sundays  at  home.  She  sewed  at  tailoring 
at  Flynn’s  in  Hubbardston  for  a while,  then  went  away 
from  home  to  eontinue  her  work  in  that  line  at  Fiteh- 
burg.  After  a while  she  went  to  Boston,  where  she  formed 
the  aequaintanee  of  George  W.  Plummer,  and  they  were 
married  November  20,  1849,  at  Hubbardston,  and  went  to 
live  at  South  Boston,  where  their  first  ehild,  Edward 
Adams,  was  born  February  23,  1851.  The  Plummers  soon 
went  to  Hubbardston  to  live  at  the  Prentiss  plaee  and 
Mr.  Plummer  engaged  in  teaming.  Their  seeond  son, 
Franklin  Pieree,  was  born  on  February  5,  1853.  They  next 
made  their  home  in  North  Rutland  near  Sister  Mary,  and 
Mr.  Plummer  eontinued  to  drive  a team.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Hattie  Elizabeth,  was  born  there  September  28,  1855. 

In  those  days  I was  busy  with  live  stoek,  on  the  road 
or  at  Brighton,  making  my  home  at  Leominster.  When 
I loeated  at  Fitehburg  in  1855,  I leased  a plaee  on  Hale 
Hill  just  off  Granite  street,  on  Portland  street,  and  built 
a small  house  planned  for  Sister  Elizabeth  to  enjoy,  for 
so  mueh  moving  from  plaee  to  plaee  was  hard  for  her 
health.  I made  my  home  with  her  and  our  mother  was 
mueh  pleased  to  have  it  so.  We  eontinued  together  until 
her  death,  whieh  oeeurred  on  Oetober  6,  1856.  I went  to 
New  Haven  soon  afterwards,  but  Mr.  Plummer  remained 
in  Fitehburg,  and  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Elvira  (Plum- 
mer) Brown,  afterwards  Biekner,  the  kindest  and  most 
self-saerifieing  woman  I ever  knew,  eame  and  took  eare 
of  the  three  little  ehildren.  She  was  born  in  Alaine  in 
1831  and  died  in  Winthrop,  Mass.,  on  Janmm^  23,  1902, 
and  is  buried  there.  By  some  ehanee  the  Plummers  did 
not  remain  in  Fitehburg  long.  The  little  girl,  Hattie  Eliza- 
beth, died  in  Harrington,  Maine,  Mr.  Plummer’s  native 
plaee,  in  1864.  Her  unele,  Frank  P.  Plummer,  visited  her 
grave  there  in  1904.  The  two  sons  of  my  sister  Elizabeth 
are  sueeessful  business  men.  Edward  A.  Plummer  married 
Lizzie  Durgin  in  1874  and  went  to  Manehester,  N.  H., 
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where  he  engaged  in  business  and  they  had  a pleasant 
home.  The\^  moved  to  Providenee,  R.  L,  and  the  son, 
Edward  G.,  is  assoeiated  in  business  with  his  father. 

It  was  when  I was  in  Leominster  that  my  father  and 
mother  moved  to  the  Warren  plaee  on  the  Gardner  tnrn- 
])ike.  This  plaee  eontained  sixty  aeres  of  good  land  with 
a dwelling  house  and  barn,  all  in  the  best  of  repair.  It 
was  a remarkably  eas}"  estate  to  bound,  as  the  eounty 
road  eurved  at  that  plaee  on  aeeount  of  the  ])ond  op])osite. 
The  old  deed  says:  “Bounded  easterly  and  northerly  bv 
Countv  road  leading  from  Hubbardston  to  Gardner,  west- 
erly In"  land  of  Silas  Joslin  and  Moses  Kendall,  southerh" 
by  Josei)h  Warren  and  Templeton  road.”  The  whole 
])laee  was  in  veiyy  neat  order  and  there  were  pleasant 
neighbors  near  by;  there  was  a sehool  house  at  the  four 
eorners  and  ehair  faetories  not  far  away,  so  that  there 
was  mueh  aetivity  when  eompared  with  the  old  Russell 
plaee  where  the  family  lived  twenty-three  years,  from  whieh 
a house  eould  not  be  seen.  The  only  regret  was  that 
mother’s  health  was  not  good  and  she  only  lived  five 
years  to  enjov  her  new  home,  passing  away  on  May  26, 
1859.  It  has  beeome  the  “ Obentum  Lake  ” seetion,  where 
Mrs.  May  Bent  had  her  summer  home.  There  are  two 
eottages,  a friend  oeeupying  one  of  them. 

After  mother’s  death  father  did  not  eare  to  keep  the 
])laee,  so  it  was  sold  in  1860,  when  he  went  to  board  with 
some  friends,  under  Sister  Mai'3"’s  oversight,  until  his  death 
July  14,  1868,  when  he  was  eighty-one  years  old. 

No  aeeount  of  the  Adams  family  in  Hubbardston  would 
be  eomplete  without  mention  of  Grandmother  Dean,  our 
mother’s  mother,  who  lived  with  us  from  1840  to  1850. 
She  was  Grave  Parmenter  of  Oakham,  Mass.,  where  she 
was  born  August  17,  1763,  about  the  time  the  town  was 
set  off  from  Rutland.  She  was  a eheerful  woman  and 
kind  to  her  grandehildren,  with  whom  she  was  a great 
favorite.  She  used  to  gather  us  around  her  and  tell  us 
stories  of  the  old  times,  espeeialh"  of  Revolutionary  days. 
We  were  partieularly  interested  in  her  stories  of  the  Rut- 
land barraeks,  where  our  Grandfather  Elijah  had  served 
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as  one  of  the  two  guards  over  Burgoyne’s  Army,  whieh 
was  held  there  under  General  Gates’  orders.  These  bar- 
raeks  were  in  Rutland,  on  the  Barre  road,  and  had  twenU^- 
four  rooms,  eaeh  twenty  feet  square  with  fireplaces. 
Thomas  Reed,  a captain  of  some  note,  erected  the  build- 
ing in  1775  and  the  old  fireplaces  remained  for  some  time, 
also  the  well,  the  remains  of  whieh  I used  to  pass  on  the 
way  from  Rutland  to  Barre.  The  building  was  120  feet 
long  and  about  forty  wide,  I should  judge ; It  was  two 
stories  high,  all  arranged  with  bunks,  soldier  fashion ; it 
was  better  finished  than  such  quarters  generally  were, 
being  covered  with  clapboards.  It  was  located  about 
one-third  of  a mile  west  of  the  old  meeting-house  at  the 
Center.  There  was  a high  fence  all  about  it.  The  troops 
were  removed  in  1778.  Grandmother’s  death  occurred  on 
November  23,  1850,  and  her  headstone  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  cemetery  at  Hubbardston  Center. 

The  following  very  satisfactory  letter,  in  reph^  to  one 
from  me  asking  about  the  Dean  family  of  Oakham,  is  from 
Gardner  M.  Dean  of  that  place,  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion. He  writes : 

The  Richard  Dean  you  speak  of  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of 
Deacon  James  Dean,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Oakham.  The  deacon 
was  my  father’s  grandfather  and  was  a native  of  Rutland ; his  father 
was  / James,  who  settled  in  Rutland  and  was  a native  of  Stonington, 
Conn.  His  father  was  James,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stonington;  he 
was  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  was  a son  of  Walter  Dean,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Taunton;  Walter  came  from  Chard,  a small  town  near 
Taunton,  England,  in  1637,  and  was  a son  of  William  Dean  of  Chard, 
who  never  came  to  this  country. 

In  your  first  letter  you  spoke  of  Solomon  Parmenter;  he  and  a 
brother  Abram  lived  near  my  place,  and  their  houses  stood  on  land  that 
is  now  a part  of  my  farm ; the  cellars  of  both  can  be  plainly  seen,  al- 
though partly  filled  up.  In  a little  burying  ground  near  my  place  is  a 
headstone  which  reads:  “Betty,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Elizabeth 

Parmenter,  who  deceased  March  the  29th,  1761,  aged  78  years.’’  Solo- 
mon Parmenter  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  little  burying  ground  I speak  of  dates  back  before  the  one  at  the 
church.  These  Parmenters  had  a sawmill  on  Coldbrook  stream,  near 
Muddy  pond.  The  tree  you  see  on  this  letter  head  is  the  town  seal, 
a noble  oak  of  mine,  in  sight  of  the  window  l)y  which  I am  now 
writing. 
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From  the  perusal  of  these  reeords  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  all  the  Elisha  Adams  family  only  I remain.  The  fam- 
ily name  goes  out  with  me,  as  there  are  no  direet  deseend- 
ants  by  the  Adams  name. 

Thou  old  and  blessed  Homestead 
Where  once  my  Grandsire  dwelt, 

Where  now  no  human  voice  is  heard, 

What  holy  spells  are  round  thee. 

What  relics  of  the  past  ? 

Each  haunted  scene  is  telling 
Of  smiles  whose  light  is  o’er. 

Of  tears  now  dried  forever. 

Of  voices  heard  no  more. 

Where  are  the  old  loved  faces 
That  clustered  round  thy  hearth  ? 

Where  are  the  groups  that  gathered 
To  shout  thy  “Harvest  Home?’’ 

Bid  the  four  winds  restore  them 
To  open  hearth  and  fireside. 

But  memory  is  eternal 
And  cannot  pass  away, 

For  each  forgotten  echo 
Of  those  haunted  hills  and  plains. 

Was  from  a voice  immortal 
That  will  be  heard  again. 
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PART  II. 


SEVEN  DECADES  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  ITS  SEVEN  CITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Writer,  Nelson  Adams,  1831-1851. 

The  seventh  ehild  of  Betsey  Dean  and  Elisha  Adams 
was  born  on  July  6,  183  L,  and  reeeived  the  name  of  Nel- 
son, whether  in  memory  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  I do 
not  know.  In  reeent  years  I have  met  a Nelson  D.  Adams, 
whose  home  is  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  who 
traces  his  ancestry  from  Henry  Adams  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
as  I do.  He  informed  me  that  he  added  the  “D”  for 
euphony  and  that  it  stands  for  no  name,  simply  being  an 
agreeable  middle  initial.  He  has  an  immense  quantitA^  of 
historical  matter  concerning  the  Adams  family  which  he 
is  working  over  at  his  leisure,  being  employed  in  a gov- 
ernment office. 

Not  long  before  my  birth  the  family  had  been  moved 
to  Russell  place,  in  a secluded  part  of  Hubbardston,  Alass. 
This  was  their  third  home.  Rocks  and  boulders  abounded, 
but  a spring  of  pure,  living  water  made  it  a livable  ])lace, 
even  wdien  the  well  was  dr^L  Its  chief  glory  was  a view 
of  old  Mount  Wachusett  rising  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  famiW  consisted  of  father, 
mother.  Sisters  Mar3^  and  Elizabeth  and  Brothers  Silas 
and  Elijah,  the  two  oldest  brothers  having  left  home  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  Abner  in  Virginia  and  Edson  in  Ohio. 
We  heard  from  them  frequentW  considering  the  difficulty 
in  sending  mail  in  those  times. 

Soon  the  two  other  brothers  went  from  home  to  en- 
gage in  the  activities  of  life,  while  the  sisters  turned  their 
hands  to  the  industries  of  the  times,  such  as  braiding 
palmleaf  hats,  the  materials  for  which  were  furnished  Iw 
the  Goodnow  Brothers  of  Princeton,  who  reeeived  the 
made-up  goods  in  pa^mient  for  groceries  and  other  house- 
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hold  necessities,  thus  ekeing  out  the  jirodiiets  of  the  farm. 
The\^  also  s])im  woolen  A^arn,  Mar^"  excelling  in  that  par- 
ticular. Father  had  kej)t  a few  sheep  of  the  Merino 
breed,  but  Mar\^  preferred  the  Southdown  wool,  as  being 
su])erior  in  her  judgment,  so  he  changed  his  flock  to  South- 
downs. 

In  this  secluded  region,  I,  whom  the  reader  must  have 
guessed  am  Nelson,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  grew  uj) 
amidst  the  favor  always  accorded  to  the  3"oung  by  older 
relatives.  My  excellent  mother  had  me  always  in  charge 
and  the  sisters  came  and  went.  One  of  m3"  earliest  mem- 
ories is  how  one  of  1113^  older  brothers,  who  was  about  to 
leave  home,  cautioned  me  not  to  get  lost  in  the  woods ; 
there  was  eertainh"  need  for  such  caution,  for  the  woods 
all  around  were  dense  and  an  older  person  might  easih" 
become  “turned  around”  in  them,  as  the  saying  was. 

The  home  of  my  birth  had  just  one  grand  feature,  its 
hreplaee  with  the  brick  oven,  which  would  hold  half  a 
dozen  good  sized  ]3umpkins  at  the  same  time,  when  the3" 
were  baked  whole  after  removing  the  seeds,  and  the3"  were 
ver3"  good  to  eat ; it  is  strange  that  they  are  not  cooked 
that  wa3"  now.  When  it  was  decided  to  use  the  oven  it 
was  filled  with  wood  which  was  reduced  to  ashes,  which, 
being  scraped  out,  left  the  oven  almost  red  hot.  I loved 
that  oven,  for  it  saved  us  the  exertion  of  splitting  the 
great  hornbeams,  or  ironwoods,  which  it  readily  reduced 
to  ashes  when  the3"  were  fed  into  its  capacious  depths. 
The  hre])laee  itself  was  high  enough  for  a bo3"  with  an- 
other seated  on  his  shoulders  to  pass  under  it  without 
stooping.  In  the  evening,  when  the  family  gathered 
around  it,  a pine  stump  with  six  or  seven  pine  knots 
made  a famous  light  to  work  Iw.  It  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  modern  electric  light.  This  stump,  banked  up  with 
£ishes,  would  last  all  night,  so  that  there  was  a continu- 
ous lire  on  the  hearth,  which  was  quite  desirable,  as  at 
that  time  brimstone  was  chiefly  heard  of  from  the  pulpit 
and  there  were  no  sulphur  matches.  In  case  the  fire  went 
out,  the  tinder-box  with  its  flint  and  steel  was  resorted  to 
to  strike  £i  fire,  and  this  was  a tedious  task  on  a cold 
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morning-.  Home-made  dip  eandles  were  in  use,  but  the  big 
fire  shone  out  into  the  shop  where  father  peeled  Ijrooms 
b3^  a plan  not  eommon  now,  whieh  may  be  deseribed  as 
peeling  a maple  stiek  without  detaehing  the  splinters  and 
t^fing  them  baek  so  as  to  form  a eoarse  broom  suitable 
for  rough  usage.  Basket  stuff  was  rifted  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  and  stanehion  bows  for  stables  bent,  as  well 
as  ox  yokes  made.  Chair  stuff  was  also  got  out  in  the 
evenings. 

The  old  barn  must  have  been  demolished,  for  I remem- 
ber only  a new  one  whieh  father  had  ereeted.  The  sheep, 
l)less  their  kind  e^^es,  were  pastured  south  of  the  house 
and  the  eow  pasture  w^is  north  of  it.  There  was  a horse 
whose  silver  tail  added  to  his  appearanee,  if  not  to  his 
usefulness,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  added  to 
his  eomfort  in  fly  time.  I used  to  wish  that  father  wotdd 
not  put  fetters  on  the  sheep’s  legs,  and  Sister  Mar^^  used 
to  eomplain  of  the  eow-bell  and  pit^^  the  helpless  animal, 
whieh  eoidd  not  move  without  hearing  its  hateful  sound. 
I do  not  reeall  an^^  of  our  family  going  on  hunting  expe- 
ditions and  we  never  had  guns  nor  a dog.  Mother  was 
sometimes  ealled  on  to  furnish  a supper  for  the  eoon  hunt- 
ers who  happened  along  at  eertain  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  was  an  old  flint-loek  gun  hanging  in  the  hall,  but 
I do  not  remember  seeing  it  used.  Powder  was  used  to 
blast  the  roeks  and  Mr.  Grimes  used  to  blast  a little  with 
his  language  at  the  same  time,  whieh  I understood  was 
very  wrong  for  boys  to  hear.  My  father  used  tobaeeo, 
but  none  of  m^^  brothers  did  nor  do  I. 

About  this  time  “ Peaehblow  potatoes”  were  intro- 
dueed  and  were  eared  for  by  the  boy  “with  the  hoe”  in- 
stead of  the  “man”  of  later  poes}^  They  grew  amongst 
the  roeks,  in  faet,  there  were  so  many  roeks  that  it  seemed 
to  be  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  plant  at  all,  but  father 
hired  an  ox  team  to  eome  and  plow  among  them  to  break 
up  the  ground  for  erops.  I was  always  glad  when  that 
team  had  finished  its  work  and  gone  away,  for  a dog 
eame  with  it,  and  it  was  my  business  to  take  eare  that 
he  did  not  see  the  lambs  and  demoralize  our  floek  of 
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sheep.  When  ordinar\^  plowing  was  done  I used  to  ride 
the  horse’s  baek,  whilst  father  held  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  plow  whieh  had  a steel  tip.  The  wooden  mold- 
boards  sometimes  wore  ont  and  father  made  new  ones  as 
oeeasion  recpiired.  It  was  rather  rough  going  amongst 
the  roeks,  whieh  would  often  bring  the  plow  to  a sudden 
stop,  when  the  rider  must  be  prepared  to  eling  tightly  in 
order  not  to  be  thrown  over  the  horse’s  head.  Potato 
rot  ruined  the  erop  for  several  3^ears  about  1845,  whieh 
was  a serious  matter  and  attended  with  mueh  hardship. 

Hubbardston  was  famous  for  its  apples,  es])eeially  for 
the  variety  known  as  “Hubbardston  Nonesueh,’’  a red 
apple  of  mueh  exeellenee  whieh  originated  in  an  obseure 
pasture  on  “ Burnshirt  Hill.’’  The  original  tree  was  said 
to  be  extant  in  1880  and  bearing  fruit,  while  the  variety 
is  famous  the  world  over. 

Father  had  a loeal  reputation  for  being  eapal)le  of 
doing  anything  in  the  meehanieal  line,  but  as  a boy  I 
thought  his  ingenuit^^  went  too  far  when,  in  lieu  of  a 
turning  lathe,  I was  reciuired  after  eoming  from  sehool 
to  turn  the  erank  while  he  held  a ehisel  to  form  a wheel 
hub  out  of  the  toughest  maple  proeurable,  whieh  was  pit- 
ting a b(w’s  elbow  against  water  power.  Not  all  of  edu- 
eation  is  to  be  found  in  the  sehools,  however  good  they 
may  be,  and  the  eonstant  eompanionship  of  my  father, 
who  was  then  over  hfty  years  old,  was  the  best  kind  of 
training  a boy  eould  have.  I have  been  thankful  all  my 
life  that  I was  reared  in  nature’s  kindergarten  instead  of 
leading  the  eonstrieted  life  of  a eity  ehild,  who  may  read 
and  ])onder  but  may  not  see  the  wonders  of  nature  in 
their  daily  varied  aspeets  and  under  the  eonstantl^^  ehang- 
ing  eonditions  between  seedtime  and  harvest.  Truly, 
praetieal  edueation  is  better  than  tlieory. 

Aly  hrst  money  was  earned  by  gathering  and  selling 
ehestnuts.  The  great  trees  on  the  plaee  bore  abundantly 
and  I labored  without  eeasing  to  gather  them  in  while 
the  season  lasted.  I had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  this 
as  sehool  did  not  begin  until  after  Thanksgiving. 
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Book  learning  was  not  neglected  and  I attended  the 
nearest  school  at  District  No.  5,  where  I belonged.  The 
school-house  was  half  a mile  east  of  onr  house,  with  no 
houses  between  it  and  our  own.  School  began  after 
Thanksgiving,  when  the  fall  work  was  well  out  of  the 
way.  Amongst  the  schoolmasters  I remember  Josephus 
Clifford,  my  cousin,  who  was  only  four  years  older  than 
I.  He  was  a good  teacher  but  we  considered  him  too 
young  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hey  wood,  from  Westminster,  was  my  last 
teacher,  and  a fine  one,  too.  His  family  name  was  Hoar 
originally  and  he  had  it  changed  legally  to  Heywood,  as 
a preferable  cognomen.  He  made  our  studies  interesting 
to  us.  We  had  to  memorize  the  names  of  all  the  towns  in 
Worcester  county  in  alphabetical  order  and  I can  still  re- 
peat them  correctly,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty 
\'cars.  I was  one  of  two  to  study  astronomy  with  him 
and  am  grateful  for  his  wisdom  in  allowing  the  older 
])U])ils  such  advantages  for  broadening  the  mind.  We  used 
the  blackboard  for  drawing  ma]3S  and  had  a thorough 
drilling  in  Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  which  has  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me  ever  since. 

An  influence  outside  the  home  which  broadened  my 
childish  outlook  was  that  emanating  from  the  village 
Ijlaeksmith  shop,  where  the  farmers  congregated  to  discuss 
the  news  generally,  and  the  boys  loitered  about  listening, 
open-mouthed,  to  what  their  elders  were  saying.  Like 
many  another  boy  I was  fascinated  with  what  I heard 
and  a vivid  impression  was  made  on  my  mind,  so  that  I 
can  remember  much  of  those  conversations  now.  There 
1 learned  for  the  first  time  about  a presidential  election, 
it  being  that  of  the  ninth  president  of  the  United  States, 
William  Henry  Harrison.  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too” 
was  placarded  there.  One  day  there  was  a man  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  “far  west,”  and  he  discoursed  at 
length  on  what  he  called  “a  shanty  looking  place  on  Lake 
Michigan,”  which  he  believed  would  sometime  l)eeome  im- 
])ortant.  It  is  now  Chicago.  The  finding  of  the  golden 
plates  by  Joseph  Smith  was  discussed  and  the  forced  jour- 
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ncy  of  the  “Latter  Day  Saints”  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 
For  c|uite  a period  “the  impending  doom  of  the  world” 
on  a eertain  da\^  in  1843  was  the  sul)jeet  of  eonsiderable 
disenssion.  It  was  quite  exeiting  at  times  for  the  twelve- 
years-old  lad  who  listened,  for  many  of  onr  friends,  the 
Alillerites,  were  sure  that : 

“This  year  the  final  trump  will  bio’ 

And  this  whirling  earth  to  smash  will  go.” 

Of  course  this  trouble  was  c^irried  to  mother,  who  took 
a calm  view  of  the  situation  so  that  we  were  not  mueh 
affected  b}"  it.  She  would  say,  when  the  subject  of  the 
predicted  catastrophe  was  broached  as  an  excuse  for 
deferred  labor,  “Go  tend  your  crops,  the  comet  will  return 
whence  it  came.”  Probably  the  great  comet  of  1843  was 
revSponsible  for  a great  deal  of  the  talk  about  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  Adventists  certainly  claimed  it  as  an  omen. 
The  comet  was  so  bright  in  the  daytime  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly visil)le  to  the  naked  eye  when  beside  the  sun.  After 
sunset  its  tail  stretched  in  a double  broad  band  of  intense 
white  light  from  the  horizon  more  than  half  way  to  the 
zenith. 

The  treat3"  with  Mexico  after  the  Alexiean  war  was 
of  interest  to  all,  for  it  was  the  end  of  a conlliet  which 
had  been  raging  for  two  3"ears.  Zaeharv  TaAdor,  the  most 
successful  general  of  the  war,  was  elected  president  in 
1849  and  inaugurated  the  following  March.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  war  was  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia, the  value  of  which  was  not  then  dreamed  of.  The 
gold  fields  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  state  had 
been  taken  ])ossession  of  by  John  C.  Fremont,  who  raised 
the  American  flag  for  the  first  time  on  the  western  coast, 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Was  it  strange  that  the  ^^oting 
men  idolized  Fremont,  and  that  my  first  vote  was  cast 
for  him  ? By  1850  the  anti-slavery  question  was  the  chief 
issue  before  Congress,  and  it  was  destined  to  increase  in 
importance  until  its  solution  at  the  cost  of  much  blood- 
shed. 
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In  driving  back  and  forth  to  Hul)bardston  Center  I 
used  to  be  interested  in  the  enterprise  of  a young  man, 
Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  whose  name  is  now  familiar  to  edu- 
cated people  as  the  founder  of  Clark  University,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  He  was  born  February  1,  1815,*  at  Hubbard- 
ston,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  I 
used  to  pass  his  great  shed-like  structure,  the  headquarters 
for  his  teams,  which  went  all  over  the  vicinity.  He  had 
about  twenty  teams  employed  in  tin  peddling  and  gath- 
ering up  chair  stuff,  which  he  boxed  and  sent  around  the 
Cape  to  California.  In  1853  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast 
to  look  after  his  business  there,  whieh  was  not  going  as 
he  wanted  it  to.  He  had  learned  the  carriage  maker’s 
trade  and,  when  in  Boston,  combined  it  with  his  other 
interests.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  his  investments  in 
New  York  and  became  a millionaire.  He  received  only 
sueh  education  as  the  country  schools  afforded,  but  knew 
the  value  of  a thorough  education,  and  has  left  a univer- 
sity which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  come  under  its 
influence.  It  aims  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  to  transmit  the  highest  culture  of  one  genera- 
tion to  the  ablest  youth  of  the  next. 

Mr.  Clark’s  gift  of  a pulolic  library  to  his  native  town 
of  Hubbardston,  which  includes  cpiarters  for  the  town  offi- 
cers and  the  post  offiee,  is  a lasting  memorial  to  his  name. 
He  eame  of  old  Revolutionary  stoek,  and  was  one  of  six 
ehildren,  all  of  whom  are  known  for  right  dealing.  A 
relative  of  his,  Mr.  Sumner  Clark  of  Agawam,  Mass.,  I 
sometimes  meet  and  we  enjoy  talking  together  about  the 
“old  times’’  when  he  worked  in  the  ehair  shop  at  Hub- 
bardston, with  Brother  Silas.  He  now  has  a pleasant  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connectieut  river,  near  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  first  break  in  our  family  eirele  came  before  I can 
remember,  when  Brothers  Abner  and  Edson  went  out  into 
the  world.  Silas  and  Elijah  did  not  go  so  far  away,  but 
when  I was  about  eleven  years  old  Elijah  died.  Sister 
Mary  married  and  went  to  North  Rutland  to  live.  Sister 
Lizzie  went  to  Boston  to  work,  and  married,  leaving  me, 
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the  youngest,  at  home,  but  not  for  long.  1 went  over  to 
North  Rutland  and  worked  for  Mr.  Thomas  and  worked 
in  Hubbardston  for  Mr.  Saw3"er.  When  nw  sehool  da^^s 
were  over  it  eame  my  turn  to  find  something  to  do  awa3" 
from  Hubbardston. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Fitchburg,  1849-1857. 

When  aPoiit  twenty  years  of  age  I went  to  Fitehbnrg 
and  worked  for  a short  time  at  the  ehair  business  for 
Alonzo  Davis,  who,  together  with  Walter  Heywood,  was 
the  founder  of  the  ehair  business  in  Fitehbnrg.  He  was 
ma^^or  of  Fitehbnrg  in  1882  and  eontinued  in  offiee  for  three 
eonseeutive  years.  He  eondueted  the  ehair  business  for 
thirty-two  years  and  lived  to  be  seventy  years  old.  When 
I went  home  for  a visit  I was  obliged  to  go  by  the  West- 
minster stage  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distanee, 
whieh  I did  frequently. 

I did  not  like  the  indoors  work  and  began  my  life  as 
a drover  at  the  instigation  of  John  Lowe,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  meat  business,  having  an  interest  in  the 
same  line  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  the  Brighton  market.  As 
John  Lowe  was  my  elosest  friend  for  a number  of  years, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  him.  He  was  born 
on  Meehanie  street,  Fitehbnrg,  May  5,  1824,  and  was 
living  over  at  Pearl  Hill  when  I first  made  his  aequaint- 
anee  as  a market  man.  At  the  time,  he  was  going  baek 
and  forth  between  Fitehbnrg  and  Rindge  and  selling  live 
stoek  and  other  produets  to  Boston.  He  eame  down  to 
Fitehbnrg  to  live  while  I was  eonstrueting  1113^  Hale  Hill 
plaee  about  1855.  I knew  that  he  had  quite  a large  fam- 
ily, but  not  until  a few  years  ago  did  I know  that  his 
first  wife,  Sarah  Mead,  had  twelve  ehildren.  Her  death 
oeeurred  in  1865,  and  on  A])ril  3,  1866,  he  married  Marj^ 
Adams  Russell,  who  had  five  ehildren,  whieh  made  seven- 
teen in  all.  Mr.  Lowe’s  seeond  wife  was  a deseendant  of 
the  Braintree  Adamses,  but  I have  never  studied  out  the 
relationship  between  us.  One  of  the  3a)unger  generation 
of  Lowes  is  interested  in  forest  1*3^  and  has  aecpiired  hun- 
dreds of  aeres  of  land  and  set  pine  trees  133^  the  thousands 
for  the  future  benefit  of  the  eountr3u 
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I could  not  have  found  a more  energetic  coni])anion, 
and  he  was  a good  judge  of  live  stoek,  including  horses, 
in  which  we  both  dealt.  After  a few  years  in  New  Ilani])- 
shire,  he  established  himself  in  Fitchl3urg  in  a large  l3ase- 
ment  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Blossom  streets,  dressing 
and  selling  meats.  The  firm  afterwards  became  Lowe 
Brothers  & Compan3^  He  would  I3113"  the  remainder  of  a 
drove  of  me,  as  it  was  not  good  policy  to  drive  less  than 
half  a dozen  animals.  He  carried  on  the  meat  business 
f(3r  over  hft}^  ^^ears  and  ]3assed  awa}^  in  the  midst  of  his 
famiha  His  sons  and  daughters  are  as  distinguished  for 
their  good  cpialities  as  eitizens  as  the^^  are  for  numbers. 
I shall  alwa^^s  remember  his  reckless  driving,  whieh  was 
a eharaeteristie  until  the  last ; he  was  alwa^as  having  hair- 
breadth esca]3es  and  it  was  exeiting  to  go  out  with  him 
as  I usualH  did  when  revisiting  Fitchburg. 

My  life  as  a drover  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  a 
Western  cowl3oy,  in  the  faet  that  it  kept  me  out-(3f-doors 
and  occasionally"  on  horseback.  I was  fond  of  horses  and 
enjoy-ed  watehing  the  intelligenee  of  my"  mount  in  rounding 
up  the  cattle.  Instead  of  caring  for  a grazing  herd,  I drove 
eattle,  sheep  and  swine  to  market,  the  market  being,  of 
course,  at  Brighton,  a few  miles  out  of  Boston.  It  was 
ec3iisidered  the  New  England  market-place  without  a rival, 
and  did  a large  business,  y"et  with  not  so  mueh  volume  of 
trade  as  we  find  now  in  Chicago,  by  any  means.  Those 
immense  modern  stoek  yards  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
smaller  markets,  when  Boston  capital  instigated,  if  not  eon- 
trolled,  the  Brighton  stoek  market.  The  Market  Bank  was 
organized  while  I was  doing  business  at  Brighton. 

Brighton  was  formerly  a part  of  Caml3ridge,  and  is 
about  five  miles  from  Boston.  Barber’s  “ Massaehusetts 
Historieal  Collections”  says  that  ”A  cattle  fair  was  com- 
meneed  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  has  been 
inereasing  in  importance  ever  since.”  Ten  y^ears  before  my- 
going  there,  /.  e.  up  to  1849,  “Most  of  the  eattle  for  the 
supply  of  Boston  was  brought  in  droves  to  this  plaee, 
from  200  to  6000  a week;  every"  Alonday  is  the  Fair  or 
Market  day.”  In  1838,  aecording  to  the  same  authority. 
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the  total  sales  were  $2,058,004,  whieh  shows  the  large 
amomit  of  money  involved  in  live  stoek  transaetions  in 
Brighton  alone.  This  inelnded  sheep  and  swine,  but  horses 
were  not  mentioned.  A reporter  attended  the  sales  and 
the  priees  were  quoted  in  the  newspapers. 

Brighton,  as  I knew  it,  had  a fine  road  into  Boston 
through  Cambridge  by  the  wa^^  of  Newton  Pike.  It  was 
annexed  to  Boston  about  1874.  A few  of  the  drovers  had 
permanent  routes,  longer  or  shorter.  One  of  the  Swifts, 
afterwards  a great  packer  in  Chicago,  whose  birthj^lace 
was  East  Sandwich,  out  in  the  Old  Colony  section,  had 
his  route  through  Plymouth  county.  My  route  was  to- 
wards Fitchburg  and  continued  on  into  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  into  the  edge  of  New  York  state, 
buying  live  stock  of  the  farmers  wherever  there  were 
grazing  lands.  We  mostly  followed  the  stage  routes  of 
former  days,  although  we  diverged  from  them  to  take 
accessions  to  our  drove,  but  not  often,  and  never  with  a 
full  drove,  for  we  had  stated  taverns,  or  inns,  to  stop  at, 
where  the  proper  pens  and  sheds  for  sheltering  the  stock 
and  also  accommodations  for  the  drovers,  were  to  be  had. 
Sometimes  there  were  ox  or  deer  horns  set  over  the  doors 
to  mark  the  public  houses,  or  ordinaries,  as  they  were 
called.  The  great  open  fireplaces  were  the  gathering  ])laecs 
of  the  half-frozen  travelers,  and  were  the  scenes  of  much 
sociability.  The  famous  “Wayside  Inn”  was  on  my  route 
in  Sudbury  and  did  not  differ  perceptibly  from  man^^  oth- 
ers that  I recall.  In  the  inclement  season  there  was  a sort 
of  tavern-keepers’  manners  shown  in  welcoming  strangers, 
for  even  a short  journey  was  accomplished  with  consider- 
able hardship  in  the  winter  and  took  more  time  than  in 
summer,  so  that  the  tavern  keepers  did  all  they  could  for 
the  comfort  of  their  visitors.  The  tavern  was  the  onl3^ 
place  to  obtain  meals,  and  often  delay  in  driving  a herd 
would  keep  us  long  after  regular  meal  time,  but  we  usualW 
timed  our  drives  so  as  to  reach  some  tavern  at  a reason- 
able hour. 

Cider  was  the  common  drink,  and  each  inn  had  a bar 
where  something  strong6r  was  to  be  had ; tlierc  was  also 
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home-made  root  beer  made  from  birch  and  saSvSafras,  and 
the  brewing  of  malt  liquor  was  not  unknown,  for  we  read 
that  the  patriot,  Sam  Adams,  was  a maltster,  as  was  his 
father  before  him. 

I can  now  realize  why  mj  mother  and  sisters  were  so 
anxious  about  me.  None  of  the  family  had  been  subjected 
to  such  temptation,  but  the  knowledge  that  my  mother 
detested  both  rum  and  tobacco,  added  to  a natural  antip- 
athy of  my  own,  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  using 
them.  I came  to  know  all  about  life  on  the  roads  as  car- 
ried on  when  all  long  journeys  were  made  in  stages,  and 
wa3^side  inns  were  in  their  ])rime,  but  the  customs  were 
changing  fast  for  the  more  rapid  transit  hj  steam  cars 
which  began  in  1831,  the  year  of  my  birth.  I afterwards 
knew  Mr.  Robert  A.  Beers,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
was  a passenger  on  the  DeWitt  Clinton  train  from  Albany 
to  Schenectad^q  N.  Y. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Beers,  dated  April  21,  1908,  he 
says : 

The  first  locomotive  made  14  miles  an  hour.  When  it  actually  moved 
away  under  steam  it  was  greatly  to  the  amazement  of  the  awe-stricken 
and  fearful  bystanders.  This  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1829.  Two 
years  later,  1831,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  placed  the  “York,” 
weighing  three  and  a half  tons,  could  haul  14  tons  over  all  parts  of  the 
line.  The  first  train  run  by  what  is  now  the  New  York  Central,  was 
Mohawk  & Hudson,  was  built  1830,  made  regular  trips  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady.  In  1832  my  mother,  a brother  and  sister  and  my- 
self rode  in  the  stage  coach  bodies  drawn  by  the  engine  called  the  “De 
Witt  Clinton,”  on  the  only  railroad  in  New  York  state.  We  were  five 
days  on  a canal  boat  from  Buffalo  to  Schenectady,  and  then  by  rail  to 
All)any,  boat  to  New  York,  steamboat  to  Bridgeport.  The  sound  boat 
stopped  at  all  the  principal  shore  towns,  as  Port  Chester,  Norwalk,  etc., 
to  receive  and  discharge  passengers  and  freight.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Merwin,  and  I are  still  alive  after  having  taken  our  first  railroad 
ride  76  years  ago.  We  went  over  the  route  in  the  summer  of  1832  and 
returned  the  same  way  in  the  fall. 

I remember  going  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  my  father 
in  his  cutter  when  the  Western  railroad,  a part  of  the 
Boston  & Albany,  was  opened.  It  was  Januar^^  1,  1842, 
and  it  was  my  first  view  of  that  city,  which,  however, 
was  not  made  a city  until  six  years  afterwards,  in  1848. 
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Passing  from  town  to  town  in  early  times  the  tavern 
signs  were  interesting  in  their  variety,  although  the}"  were 
not  necessarily  elaborate,  being  often  only  a board  with  the 
name  of  the  house  painted  upon  it,  facetiously  called 
“hanging  out  a shingle.”  The  day  of  the  quaint  signs 
had  not  passed  and  those  old  swinging  sign-boards,  with 
dates  marking  their  antiquity,  hung  out  in  towns  like 
Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  which  was  on  the  Brattleboro  pike  and  had 
one  which  bore,  besides  the  date,  a picture  of  a fox,  and 
swung  from  a crane  of  wrought  iron.  Many  taverns  were 
kept  by  the  widow  of  the  former  landlord,  who  contin- 
ued to  keep  it  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

On  the  stage  roads  were  well-known  places  to  water 
the  animals,  and  while  they  were  drinking  the  men  would 
quench  their  thirst  from  the  same  source,  for  animals  are 
good  judges  of  water.  Watering  troughs  were  wayside 
friends  and  were  frequently  only  a log  hollowed  out  like 
an  Indian’s  dugout,  and  full  of  pure  water  from  a hillside 
spring;  but  some  were  chiseled  from  stone.  Often  there 
would  be  a bridge  at  whose  side  would  be  a road  leading 
through  the  water,  where  the  cattle  could  ford  the  stream 
and  pause  for  a drink. 

The  stage  roads  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines  with- 
out regard  for  the  contour  of  the  ground,  and  were  often 
too  steep  for  general  use;  so,  in  later  years,  when  it  l)e- 
came  desirable  to  lay  them  out  so  as  to  avoid  the  hills, 
there  were  many  strange  discussions  indulged  in  in  the 
town  meetings,  to  prove  that  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  not  always  in  a straight  line,  especially 
when  the  land  curves  upwards.  The  story  is  told  of  one 
old  fellow  who  was  accustomed  to  illustrate  his  argument 
by  saying  that  the  bail  of  a “kittle”  was  no  longer  lay- 
ing down  than  standing  up,  thereby  advocating  the  level 
road.  The  real  reason  behind  the  reluctance  of  many  to 
lay  out  new  valley  roads  was  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
farms  were  on  stage  lines,  and  when  the  change  was  finally 
made  they  were  left  on  side  roads  which  were  little  trav- 
eled. There  was  a period  about  1840  to  1850,  when  the 
question  of  highways  came  up  for  discussion  at  about 
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every  town  meeting.  The  farmers  used  to  work  out  their 
taxes  on  the  roads  with  the  result  that  there  were  gen- 
erally exeellent  roads  all  over  the  state  of  Massaehusetts. 

At  Sister  Mary’s,  in  North  Rutland,  the  road  curved 
around  a hill  and  we  used  to  look  across  the  valle^^  from 
her  kitchen  window  for  the  Huhbardston  stage,  whirling 
to  or  from  Worcester  in  its  cloud  of  dust,  if  it  was  sum- 
mer. This  dust  was  one  unpleasant  feature  of  staging, 
as  l)oth  passengers  and  the  passerby  were  impartial^ 
covered  with  it  unless  there  had  been  a recent  shower, 
we  used  to  watch  for  the  stage  because  it  brought  the  mail. 
In  the  winter  when  the  roads  were  bad,  it  was  often  de- 
la3^ed,  and  even  did  not  appear  for  twenty-four  hours. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  inconvenience  endured  133^  the  ]3i*e- 
vious  generation  in  traveling,  the  man  of  to-day  who 
grumbles  when  he  has  to  go  two  blocks  to  the  ears,  or 
three  to  his  factory,  seems  unreasonable. 

Along  from  1845  to  1850  I heard  1113^  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  engaged  in  teaming  on  the  road 
between  Rutland  and  Worcester,  say  considerable  about 
the  stage  drivers  of  that  section,  of  whom  quite  a num- 
ber of  note  were  driving  in  that  region.  Exchange  Hotel, 
in  Worcester,  was  headcpiarters  for  the  stage  lines,  and 
rTcncr3^  Twitehell,  who  had  been  also  a successful  post 
rider,  was  equalW  famous  for  the  way  that  he  handled 
the  reins,  having  perfect  control  of  wheel  horses  and  lead- 
ers 1)3^  means  of  double  reins.  A good  driver  sat  straight 
and  talked  to  his  horses  as  one  would  to  a person,  and 
the  long  whip  was  not  so  much  for  chastisement  as  for 
enforcing  a command.  Mr.  Twitehell  afterwards  went  into 
railroading  and  became  the  president  of  the  Boston  N: 
Worcester  railroad.  There  was  a reunion  of  the  old-time 
stage  drivers  at  Gardner,  but  it  was  not  like  seeing  them 
in  action,  with  the  reins  in  hand.  The3^  were  a hardy  lot 
of  men.  In  the  coldest  weather  one  would  see  them  wear- 
ing fur  caps  with  ear  lappets  turned  down  and  wrapped 
up  in  a long  woolen  tippet  such  as  I always  carried  in  1113^ 
pocket  in  winter  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  a change  in  the 
weather;  it  was  knit  of  woolen  yarn  and  was  made  at 
home,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  mittens. 
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Stages  and  taverns  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared together  with  inain^  other  old  customs,  but  the 
good  roads  with  their  milestones  are  still  to  be  seen  all 
over  New  England.  These  milestones  have  a history  which 
will  bear  repeating;  it  is  recorded  that  no  less  person 
than  Benjamin  Franklin  devised  the  method  of  installing 
milestones  which  was  adopted  ; a band  was  attached  to 
the  wheel  of  a comfortable  chaise,  in  which  a man  could 
sit  and  count  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and  by  them 
compute  the  distance.  This  was  done  on  all  the  post 
roads,  and  many  of  the  old  milestones  set  at  that  time 
remain  by  the  “King’s  Highway.”  They  arc  more  or  less 
elaborate,  according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  com- 
munity^ erecting  them.  Some  towns  spent  considerable 
money  and  the  “monuments”  within  their  bounds  fully 
dcwserve  that  designation,  while  others  erected  a plain  stone 
with  the  briefest  of  inscriptions  upon  it. 

The  “guide  boards”  were  another  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  the  roads  in  a thinly  settled  countr3^  They  usually 
consisted  of  a post  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  affixed  “boards”  enough  to  bear  the  names 
of  the  towns  near  by  and  their  probable  distance.  The 
word  “probable”  is  used  advisedly,  as  only  in  rare  ca.ses 
were  the  true  measurements  made  by  those  setting  up  the 
Ijoards.  They  were  to  be  found  at  angles  of  the  road, 
and  one  that  I remember  bore  the  words  “Both  roads  to 
Westminster.” 

From  being  so  much  on  the  road  my  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  condition  of  the  bridges,  both  large  and  snudl, 
which  were  often  cpiite  ingenious  in  their  construction. 
Many  of  them  were  dangerous  for  a drove  of  cattle  and 
animals  to  cross,  and  must  be  passed  over  in  single  file  to 
lessen  the  strain  on  the  bridge.  The  bridges  near  Boston 
were  considered  great  wonders  and  much  more  convenient 
than  the  ferry  boats  which  had  preceded  them.  One  had 
to  be  always  prepared  to  pay  toll  on  bridges  as  well  as 
on  turnpikes.  Bridges  became  landmarks  and  it  was  a 
common  saying,  “ Aleet  me  at  the  bridge.” 
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It  was  said  that  our  bridges  and  carriages  were  bet- 
ter than  the  English  ones  of  the  same  period.  However 
that  may  have  been,  the  custom  of  working  out  the 
taxes  on  the  roads  was  a good  one ; it  helped  the  farmer 
and  provided  excellent  highways.  There  was  one  kind  of 
a road  which  was  constructed  where  timber  was  ])lenty ; 
sa])lings  twelve  feet  long  were  laid  down  crosswise  in 
swani])y  places  and  made  a good  foundation  so  long  as 
it  lasted.  The  S3^stem  of  road  making  known  as  mac- 
adam came  along  later  and  was  adojDted  by  the  cities  and 
their  suburbs.  It  consisted  of  a kux'r  of  small  stones 
rolled  down  so  as  to  be  compact.  Brother  Abner  noted 
its  use  in  PennsAdvania  and  I recall  that  Whallcy  avenue, 
on  nu^  first  visit  to  New  Haven,  had  a similar  st^de  of 
road-bed  called  Telford.  Both  kinds  were  of  English  origin. 

The  route  which  I took  from  Brighton  was  through 
Waltham,  Sudburv,  Stow,  Bolton,  Lancaster,  Leominster, 
or  sometimes,  the  south  part  of  Groton,  and  through  Shir- 
le\'  to  North  Leominster,  but  we  alwa^^s  fetched  up  in 
Fitchburg.  Two  towns,  Ashburnham  and  Winchendon, 
took  us  over  the  line  into  New  Hampshire,  where  we 
])assed  through  Fitzwilliam,  Troy,  and  Marlboro,  and 
reached  Keene,  from  which  place  we  diverged  or  went  on 
to  Bellows  Falls  or  Saxton’s  River,  where  no  special 
routes  were  mapped  out,  and  we  went  wherever  there  was 
live  stock  for  sale. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3^ear  we  would  start  out  with  a 
drove  of  ])igs  from  the  Brighton  market;  a drove  was 
forty  or  fift3",  and  no  horse  was  needed  for  they  kept  to- 
gether of  their  own  accord.  Suppose  one  to  start  out 
with  thirty ; the  day’s  work  would  vary  in  length  accord- 
ing to  hindrances  in  loargaining  with  customers.  In  those 
da3'S  ever3^  one  in  the  country  kept  a pig  and  probably 
two,  which  were  fattened  and  butchered  in  the  fall  of  the 
3^ear,  usualK  just  before  Thanksgiving,  so  that  it  was 
customary  to  depend  on  a drover  for  a new  supply.  The 
news  of  the  approach  of  a drover  flew  before  him,  so  that 
ever3d3ody  was  on  the  watch  for  him  and  would  come  out 
and  select  the  pigs  they  wanted  and  buy  them  “on  the 
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hoof,”  or  perhaps  require  them  weighed.  For  this  pur- 
pose I had  a stout  hiekory  stiek,  a rope  to  loop  over 
one  of  piggy’s  front  legs,  and  a steelyard  whieh  makes 
just  a balance  of  the  body.  The  animal  would  be  caught 
and  the  other  end  of  the  rope  hooked  to  the  steelyard, 
whieh  in  turn  was  hooked  over  the  strong  hickory  stick, 
one  end  of  which  was  on  my  shoulder  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  a convenient  fence  with  piggy  between,  where  he 
hung  inert  with  surprise  at  his  unwonted  predicament 
long  enough  for  us  to  weigh  him.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  drove  was  nosing  about  by  the  wayside 
and  having  a good  rest.  It  helped  the  drovers  when  there 
were  such  good  fences  as  all  were  required  to  maintain 
and  the  fence  viewers  enforced  the  laws.  From  purchaser 
to  purchaser  the  drover  made  his  way,  repeating  the 
process  of  bargaining  and  weighing,  until  all  were  sold. 
When  we  saw  a team  approaching  us  from  the  front,  it 
was  uncertain  what  kind  of  an  experience  we  would  have. 
Some  drivers  were  surly  and  would  force  their  way  with 
imprecations,  while  others  would  appear  glad  to  see  us 
and  say  something  like  this:  “Hello!  How  are  3^e  ? Saw 
ye  at  Keene  last  time,”  and  would  drive  on,  leaving  cheer- 
ful thoughts  behind.  Certain  lines  had  the  right  of  way ; 
the  stages  and,  if  it  was  muster  day,  the  militia  when  it 
was  drilling. 

In  Brighton  there  were  many  pens  which  were  hired 
right  along  every  season  b^^  dealers ; some  for  animals 
just  come  and  others  outward  bound.  Great  droves  passed 
long  distances  without  ever  selling,  their  destination  being 
Brighton.  For  instance,  Columbia  county.  New  York 
state,  was  noted  for  its  swine,  which  were  driven  in  that 
way  to  market. 

Turnpikes  built  by  chartered  companies  were  the  best 
roads  of  those  times,  and  were  all  the  rage  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur3^  There  was 
a perfect  network  of  them.  Their  rates  of  toll  usually  were  : 
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Horses  by  the  score, 

. ISc 

Four-horse  stage,  . 

. 18c 

Cattle  by  the  score, 

. 18c 

One  horse  and  sleigh,  . 

6c 

Swine  by  the  score, 

Sc 

Two-horse  wagon. 

l)c 

Sheep  by  the  score. 

Sc 

Six  horses  or  ox  sled,  . 

. 14c 

Horse  and  rider. 

oc 

The  luimlKn*  of  travelers  ])assini^  was  more  than  one 
would  be  likely  to  estimate.  The  doetor  no  longer  jogged 
along  on  horsel)aek  with  his  saddledoags  fall  of  nostrums, 
but  rode  more  eomfortably  in  his  gig.  Well-to-do  families 
had  a ehaise.  Brighton  was  full  of  new  st\des  of  wagons, 
and  horses  were  plenty  at  $75  for  a good  work  horse, 
and  $125  was  a good  priee  for  any  horse  to  bring,  in  the 
years  al)out  1850.  Vermont  was  famous  for  its  horses, 
espeeially  of  the  Morgan  breed,  and  I gave  mueh  atten- 
tion to  that  l)raneh  of  the  business.  I bought  enough  to 
supply  myself  and  others  with  roadsters,  not  for  draft, 
like  the  Western  horses  of  to-day. 

When  we  l^ought  eattle  our  full  drove  usuall^^  eonsisted 
of  about  forty  head,  whieh  we  had  bargained  for  with 
the  farmers  on  our  wa^^  out  and  eolleeted  as  we  returned. 
Some  farmers  preferred  not  to  sell  their  cattle  outright, 
but  after  branding  them  for  identification,  would  send 
them  to  market  with  our  herd  to  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring  there.  There  was  a prejudice  for  some  3^ears 
against  the  practice  of  ]nitting  cattle  which  were  to  be 
used  for  beef  into  ears  for  transportation.  The  car  ser- 
vice became  improved  after  a while,  so  that  live  stock 
could  l)e  brought  long  distances  without  detriment;  then 
the  drovers’  business  decreased  in  the  East,  although  it 
could  never  be  entirely  dispensed  with  for  obvious  reasons. 

Our  business  did  not  require  elaborate  bookkeeping, 
as  we  paid  cash  for  all  we  bought,  and  a pocket  memo- 
randum was  all  that  was  necessary.  We  got  consider- 
able pleasure  in  the  course  of  our  labors  up  in  Vermont 
and  all  about  the  region,  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  meeting  people  all  through  the  country  where  we 
drove.  It  was  a business  which  required  keen  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  it  was  one  which  required  our 
attention  seven  da3^s  in  the  week,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
neglect  our  stock  on  Sunday. 
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From  the  year  1851  to  1855  I frequented  the  Brigh- 
ton live  stoek  market,  and  it  was  the  eenter  of  a great 
traffie  and  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  New  England. 

Following  the  popular  trend  I went  to  Boston  to  live 
in  1852  and  1853,  and  was  employed  at  the  markets  and 
at  the  baeon  works  of  Curtiss  & Knowles,  down  on 
Harrison  avenue,  but  did  not  give  up  the  drover  busi- 
ness in  its  season.  This  brought  me  in  eommunieation 
with  the  aetive  business  men  of  those  days,  especially 
those  who  dealt  in  provisions.  What  competition  there 
was  in  the  production  of  market  supplies ! The  firm  put- 
ting up  the  finest  tripe,  preserved  lambs’  tongues,  etc.,  had 
my  attention.  I spent  much  time  at  Faneuil  Hall  mar- 
ket, where  there  was  to  be  seen  daily  a displa3^  of  the 
latest  experiments  in  pickling  meats  of  various  kinds,  and 
one  could  learn  how  to  choose  good  meats,  etc. 

I profited  by  the  advantages  of  city  life  and  found 
much  .to  advance  me  in  thought.  I attended  some  of  the 
famous  Lowell  lectures.  At  that  time  the  “Underground 
Railroad’’  was  in  full  operation.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’’  was  published  in  1852,  and 
aided  in  spreading  the  hostility  which  already"  prevailed 
against  slavery.  The  public  was  in  a great  state  of  agi- 
tation, and  I would  often  pause  to  hear  what  was  being 
said,  but  not  for  long,  for  the  deliver^^  wagon  I drove  re- 
quired punctualit3q  as  any  delay  would  cause  serious  loss. 
It  was  a great  day  when  the  city  water,  from  Cochituate, 
was  turned  on  for  the  first  time ; fountains  flowed  and 
bands  pla3^ed,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  re- 
joicing populace.  The  first  street  cars  did  not  appear 
until  March  26,  1856,  and  what  is  now  “Back  Bay’’  was 
navigable. 

Boston,  with  its  State  House,  then  as  now  the  Hub  of 
creation,  was  a center  of  historical  interest  on  account  of 
its  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  Harvard 
college  was  then  very  much  in  evidence,  as  now.  The 
spirit  of  1776  still  lives  in  the  men  and  women  who  are 
striving  to  keep  their  birthright  unsullied  and  continue  to 
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battle  valiantly  against  evils  in  whatever  guise,  whether 
found  in  eity,  state  or  nation. 

From  1852  to  1856  I had  a good  sehooling  in  the  re- 
c[uirenients  of  the  meat  trade.  Those  firms  were  pro- 
gressive for  those  days  and  I took  kindly  to  the  work. 
Oecasionally  I had  eharge  of  the  smoke  house,  whieh 
was  run  day  and  night.  In  it  beef  was  smoked  as  well 
as  ham  and  shoulders.  The  euring  business  was  eon- 
due  ted  in  an  honest  manner,  and  it  followed  naturall}^  for 
me  to  adopt  their  methods.  After  a while  Mr.  H.  W. 
Knowles  moved  to  Leominster  and,  as  I was  well  ae- 
quainted  with  Woreester  eounty,  I went  there  too,  and 
was  glad  to  be  loeated  near  my  parents  again.  Finally 
Mr.  Knowles’s  business  eame  into  my  hands. 

Soon  afterwards  I met  Mr.  Franeis  Buttrick,  who  in- 
dueed  me  to  go  to  Fitehburg,  where  he  was  a butcher. 
There  were  on\y  three  regular  meat  markets  in  Fitchburg 
when  I went  there : Mr.  Buttrick’s,  one  kept  by  George 
Upton  and  one  by  John  Lowe.  The  so-called  “Old  City’’ 
was  where  the  railroad  station  was  built.  The  Fitchburg 
& Boston  railroad  was  opened  about  1845,  and  in  1848 
the  Vermont  & Massachusetts  came  into  town.  Banks 
and  other  lines  of  business  were  given  an  impetus.  David 
Boutelle  was  quite  a man  and  built  the  American  House ; 
the  wing  containing  the  stores  was  not  built  until  much 
later.  Newspapers  were  established  and  Fitehburg  was 
growing  fast  when  I was  there. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  many 
excellent  people.  The  small  capital  I had  kept  earning 
and  I bought  a building  lot,  so  I appeared  on  the  tax  list 
of  1855.  This  property  was  on  Portland  street,  just  off 
Granite  street.  The  house  I built  there  was  a landmark 
on  account  of  its  unusually  high  chimney,  the  reason  for 
which  was  that  the  cottage  was  designed  to  be  the  ell 
of  a much  larger  structure,  which  was  never  built  on 
account  of  the  change  of  all  my  plans,  by  which  I did 
not  stay  in  Fitchburg  long.  “ Tall  Chimney  Cottage  ’’  was 
the  name  the  house  was  known  by  when  Sister  Elizabeth 
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Plummer  lived  in  it.  I did  not  sell  it  for  many  years  but 
rented  it. 

Mr.  Buttrick’s  factory  was  near  by,  made  into  a slaugh- 
ter house  with  pens  for  live  stock,  and  it  proved  satisfac- 
tory for  my  purposes.  The  life  of  a drover  was  good 
preparation  for  the  By-product  business  and  I continued 
to  look  up  all  branches  of  the  trade  as  occasion  offered. 

Before  this,  kettle-rendered  lard  had  been  in  vogue, 
the  process  being  the  same  primitive  one  found  in  private 
households,  only  on  a larger  scale.  Steam  rendering  came 
in  and  it  became  necessary  to  conform  to  sanitary  laws. 
In  order  to  dispose  of  a residue  of  bulky  materials  I was 
forced  into  certain  side  lines,  which  came  to  be  of  much 
importance  in  my  future  work. 

I was  credited  with  introducing  stone  jars,  in  which 
the  meats  were  displayed  in  the  markets,  but  I only  used 
them  as  I had  seen  them  at  Faneuil  Hall  Market.  I also 
used  barrels  and  half  barrels  and  was  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  cooper’s  adze.  In  looking  backwards  it  seems 
remarkable  how  I escaped  without  seriotis  accidents,  while 
using  scalding  water  and  more  scorching  fats,  so  con- 
stantly. The  nearest  approach  to  injury  was  when  an 
insecure  wagon  seat  pitched  me  under  the  horse’s  feet. 
Those  were  busy  days  of  learning  and  working  at  the 
same  time,  but  I enjoyed  it  all. 

I found  Fitchburg  a pleasant  place  to  live  in  and  pros- 
pered there,  making  my  home  with  my  sister,  Elizabeth 
Plummer,  after  she  came  to  live  at  Hale  Hill  in  the  cot- 
t£ige  previously  mentioned.  It  was  there  that  I cast  my 
first  vote  for  president,  for  the  “Pathfinder,”  John  C. 
Fremont.  The  population  of  Fitchburg,  when  I was  there, 
was  only  about  six  thousand,  and  Worcester  had  only 
about  twenty  thousand.  Fitchburg  is  twenty-four  miles 
from  Worcester  and  forty-seven  from  Boston,  by  rail  or 
roadway.  It  is  built  upon  hills,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely abrupt,  and  the  streets  are  of  corresponding  incli- 
nation. 

In  June,  1864,  I attended  the  centennial  of  the  incor- 
poration of  Fitchburg,  which  was  celebrated  right  in  the 
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midst  of  the  Civil  War;  the  ladies  of  the  town  aided  the 
project  and  its  beauties  were  shown  up ; the  Nashua  river 
furnishing  power  for  a line  of  manufacturing  plants  extend- 
ing through  the  entire  length  of  the  now  city ; old  Rollstone 
granite  was  exploited  and  explained.  All  in  all  the  day 
was  a complete  success.  Such  occasions  as  this  and  “Old 
Home  Week”  serve  to  keep  one  in  touch  with  acquaint- 
ances of  early  days. 

The  city  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a citizen  as 
Rodney  Wallace,  who  in  1884  made  a gift  to  Fitchburg 
of  the  grounds  and  building  for  a public  library,  which  is 
both  costly  and  substantial,  and  of  which  the  city  may 
well  be  proud. 

In  Emerson’s  publication,  “Fitchburg  Past  and  Pres- 
ent,” is  the  following  notice  in  substance:  “Two  of  the 
Adams  famiW  of  Hubbardston  and  descendants  of  Heni^^ 
Adams  of  Braintree,  had  their  homes  in  Fitchburg 
years  ago;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  (Adams)  Plummer  was  born 
in  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  June  12,  1823,  and  her  brother 
Nelson  [the  writer  of  this  family  sketch],  July  6,  1831. 
She  married  George  W.  Plummer  of  Boston,  November 
20,  1849,  and  in  1855  they  came  to  Fitchburg  and 
moved  into  the  new  cottage  her  brother  had  built  on 
Portland  street;  she  died  there  October  6,  1856,  leaving 
little  Hattie  Elizabeth  and  two  young  bo3'S,  Edward  and 
Frank.  She  was  a woman  of  most  pronounced  character 
and  highly  esteemed  b^"  her  educated  friends  and  others 
about  her.” 

In  the  winter  of  1856-1857  I went  to  New  York  City 
for  the  first  time,  without  the  most  remote  idea  that  I 
would  ever  be  engaged  in  business  there,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  trade  in  South  American 
hoofs  and  horns  and  other  interests  of  value  to  me.  While 
there  I visited  Barnum’s  Museum  and  saw  its  wonders. 
Returning,  I stopped  at  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven. 
During  a subsequent  visit  to  Brighton  I met  William 
Palmer,  who  had  a limited  establishment  in  the  By- 
product line  at  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  to  sell,  and  we  went 
down  there  to  look  the  property  over.  Without  going 
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into  details,  I determined  to  arrange  mj  affairs  so  as  to 
leave  Massaehusetts.  Mr.  Buttriek,  whose  faetor^^  build- 
ings I oeeupied,  enthusiastieally  supported  my  deeision, 
on  aeeount  of  the  nearness  of  New  York  City,  whieh 
was,  as  it  is  now,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States. 
Sueh  of  my  belongings  as  it  was  inexpedient  to  move 
Mr.  Buttriek  hired,  and  he  undertook  to  eontinue  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  aeeount  and  to  give  employment  to  my 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Plummer. 

Summing  up  this  period  of  my  life  spent  in  business 
aetivity  in  the  busiest  part  of  New  England,  the  sequenee 
has  shown  that  silver  nor  gold  would  not  balanee  the 
worth  of  those  five  years,  from  1852  to  1857.  No  aea- 
demie  eourse  in  any  institution,  either  of  those  days  or 
of  the  present  time,  would  equal  the  advantages  whieh  I 
enjoyed  as  a preparation  for  my  business  eareer.  Wher- 
ever I went,  I was  fortunate  in  affiliating  with  the  best 
people,  and  in  that  way  formed  the  aequaintanee  of  many 
prominent  edueated  as  well  as  business  men.  I did  not 
lose  toueh  with  home,  either,  but  was  looked  to  for  a 
helping  hand,  and  gladly  responded.  The  two  sisters  had 
married  and  gone  to  homes  of  their  own,  where  I oeea- 
sionally  visited ; the  brothers  were  seattered  and  engaged 
in  pursuits  of  their  own,  but  they  were  not  forgotten  nor 
negleeted. 

The  provision  trade  was  expanding  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  earnest  endeavor  to  be 
eoneerned  in  sueh  an  inereasing  oeeupation.  There  were 
grievanees  as  in  everything.  The  inhumanity  towards 
dumb  animals  was  appalling.  From  the  first  I was  an 
advoeate  of  humane  treatment.  I remember  one  instanee 
when  Frank  Buttriek,  who  was  a deputy  sheriff  as  well 
as  a buteher  in  Fitehburg,  undertook  to  reform  the  prae- 
tiee  of  bleeding  ealves  so  that  the  flesh  would  be  whitened. 
This  was  done  by  the  butehers  before  bringing  them  to  the 
abattoirs.  In  those  times  it  was  not  thought  neeessar3^ 
by  the  majority  of  people  to  eonsider  the  feelings  of  the 
brute  kingdom.  Now  the  ehildren  are  instrueted  to  be 
kind  to  all  living  ereatures. 
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Another  abuse  was  the  reekless  dehorning  of  eattle, 
even  those  whieh  had  attained  their  full  growth,  not  as 
with  us  now,  when  the  operation  is  performed  when  the 
animal  is  a few  days  old. 

The  old  horror  of  “doeking”  horses  has  not  altogether 
passed  away,  but  I have  always  protested  against  it,  for 
the  reason  that  it  not  only  is  a eruelty  to  the  splendid 
animal,  but,  far  from  im])roving  on  nature,  it  detraets 
from  the  beauty  of  a perfeetly  formed  horse.  There  was 
little  said  about  kindness  to  animals  when  I was  young, 
but  the  idea  eame  naturally  to  me,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  ever3'  one  does  not  understand  that  man’s  life  is  lived 
better  in  kind  relations  to  every  living  ereature.  It  is 
more  important  than  many  other  things  ineuleated  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  in  our  ptiblie  sehools.  Bands  of 
Merey  and  the  Good  Templars  have  done  their  work  well, 
and  when  Peaee  takes  the  plaee  of  War  this  world  will 
be  fully  redeemed. 

There  were  no  labor  unions  to  dietate  the  wages  or 
the  hours,  and  in  thrifty^  New  England  one  worked  until 
his  task  was  done.  If  one  of  a herd  of  eattle  dropped 
out  b^^  the  wa^^side,  it  made  no  differenee  whether  the 
storms  howled  or  the  night  came  on  dark  and  cloudy,  the 
strayed  beast  must  be  sought  till  found.  When  the  eight- 
hour  day  came  under  discussion,  one  man  said  that  he 
was  a firm  believer  in  eight  hours  before  noon  and  eight 
hours  after.  This  was  a typical  case  in  the  “good  old 
times.’’  I had  no  time  to  be  sick,  and  some  “sticking 
plaster’’  carried  in  a pocket  was  always  at  hand  in  case 
of  injur3^  We  had  not  heard  of  “Christian  Science,’’  but 
went  about  our  business  and  enjoyed  the  strenuous  life 
incident  to  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


New  Haven,  1857-1897. 

It  was  far  from  joyful  to  leave  Woreester  eoiinty,  all 
the  friends  there  and  the  familiar  roads  over  whieh  I had 
been  aeeustomed  to  drive,  to  proeeed  to  southern  New 
England,  where  I was  a perfeet  stranger.  I drove  my 
own  spirited  bay  horses,  whieh  were  of  the  famous  Mor- 
gan breed,  following  the  stage  route  to  New  Haven.  My 
faithful  old  white  dog,  Eend-a-hand,  followed  on.  Having 
been  aeeustomed  to  the  road  by  night  and  day,  I arrived 
without  mishap  and  put  up  my  team  at  Eagle  Tavern, 
then  kept  by  R.  Blakeslee,  near  the  junetion  of  the  then- 
ealled  Fleet  street  (now  State  street)  and  George  street. 

The  first  man  in  my  line  of  business  that  I sought  out 
was  Alfred  Todd,  of  the  firm  of  A.  & A.  Todd,  whose 
brother  Ambrose  was  in  eompany  with  him,  and  who  had 
A.  & A.  eut  into  their  meat  bloek.  The  Todd  firm  was 
at  the  head  of  the  meat  business  in  New  Haven,  and  the 
store  was  at  47  Union  street,  afterwards  removed  to 
State  street.  Their  eheck  was  as  good  as  a bank,  and 
their  interests  were  one.  Ambrose  lived  on  Ferry  street, 
in  Fair  Haven,  and  Alfred  lived  on  Whalley  avenue,  in 
New  Haven,  having  moved  in  from  Northford,  from  whieh 
he  used  to  drive  early  and  late  for  many  years. 

The  result  of  our  eonferenee  was  that  I leased  the 
premises  on  Goffe  street,  in  the  rear  of  Alfred  Todd’s  resi- 
denee,  and,  at  his  stiggestion,  made  my  home  in  his 
family  until  I eould  make  other  arrangements.  I was 
glad  to  do  this  instead  of  staying  at  a hotel  as  I had 
been  doing  some  months.  There  was  a house  and  barn 
on  the  premises  whieh  I had  leased,  and  I became  a ten- 
ant-at-will,  i.  e.  to  move  when  required.  The  necessary" 
water  was  at  hand,  there  being  a spring  of  running  water 
on  the  premises,  which  were  situated  about  a mile  out 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  Applying  chemicals  to  animal 
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substances,  and  heat  to  render,  causes  vapors  to  rise, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  locate  in  obscure  places  to 
avoid  the  interference  of  the  law,  but  I worked  to  main- 
tain sanitary  conditions,  and  the  officials  agreed  to  1113" 
location.  I erected  a portable  building,  for  experience  had 
taught  me  that  it  was  prudent  to  be  ])repared  to  move 
on.  The  appliances  which  I had  purchased  of  William 
Palmer  at  Fair  Haven  were  brought  over  and  set  up  in 
New  Haven,  and  I became  a faetor  in  the  industries  of 
the  city. 

Goffe  street,  on  which  I was  located,  was  named  for 
one  of  the  regicide  judges,  Goffe,  WhalW  and  Dixwell, 
who  were  for  a time,  it  is  said,  hidden  at  the  “Judges’ 
Cave,”  not  far  away.  There  is  a legend  that  when  they 
were  walking  out  one  day  the^"  were  pursued  and  fled  in 
three  several  wa^^s,  and  that  the  three  avenues  of  escape 
are  now  called  by  their  names,  Goffe,  Whalley,  and  Dixwell. 

Three  ^-ears  after  1113^  arrival  in  New  Haven,  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  and  the  population  was  found  to  be 
20,345,  but  as  I went  about  the  city,  there  seemed  to  be 
mau3^  open  lots,  even  on  George  street,  and  the  many 
wooden  buildings  were  in  contrast  to  what  I had  seen  in 
Boston.  The  post-office  was  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
Union  streets  and  was  open  from  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning  to  nine  in  the  evening.  The  steam  ears  ran  in 
the  bed  of  the  old  canal  and  the  station  was  under 
ground.  The  engines  and  cars  would  look  small  to  us 
now.  The  New  York  boats  went  from  the  foot  of 
Bridge  street  and  the  paeket  boats  were  at  Union  wharf. 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  up  the  Quinnipiac  river  just 
as  they  do  now,  and  there  were  oyster  shops  along  the 
banks,  where  women  were  considered  worthy  to  open  the 
bivalves.  The  county  jail  occupied  rooms  opposite  the 
Green ; that  and  the  New  Haven  County  Bank  was 
about  all  that  appeared  for  the  county  of  New  Haven. 
Stage  routes  had  been  established  in  their  day ; printing 
presses  were  scarce,  and  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Benham  turned 
out  copies  of  one  directory.  The  present  firm,  the  Price 
& Lee  Co.,  prints  at  least  fifty  of  them  for  as  many  cities. 
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I continued  at  the  Goffe  street  location  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  Beaver  Pond  place  was  hired  of 
William  H.  Farnham,  and  the  entire  plant,  buildings  and 
all,  was  transferred  to  that  plaee,  to  the  satisfaetion  of 
everybody  coneerned,  exeepting  my  wateh-dog,  Lend-a- 
hand,  who  heartily  disapproved  of  the  removal  in  true 
dog  style.  It  was  a light  soil  enclosing  a fountain  of  liv- 
ing springs  that  continue  to  flow,  yielding  quite  a volume 
of  water,  whieh  was  a factor  in  my  locating  at  Beaver 
Pond,  as  it  furnished  the  pure  water  required  in  my  busi- 
ness. My  works  gave  employment  to  quite  a number, 
and  that  plant  made  great  advaneement  in  manufaeture 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  I removed  to  the  east  side 
of  New  Haven,  making  the  County  of  New  Haven  my 
field  for  that  one  plant,  while  others  in  a similar  line 
operated  by  me  during  those  years  made  up  the  count  of 
my  “Seven  Cities.” 

The  writer’s  acquaintance  with  the  Farnham  family 
dates  from  I860,  as  I hired  the  Beaver  Pond  seetion  of 
their  estate  in  that  year.  William  Holt  Farnham  married 
Orilla  Nettleton  Sept.  18,  1841.  He  died  April  23,  1878, 
and  she  passed  away  June  23,  1909.  There  were  four 
children.  The  elder  daughter  married  Mr.  Charles  Gor- 
ham. The  younger,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Crocker,  wife  of  Ser- 
geant Henry  M.  Croeker  of  the  New  Haven  police,  has 
published  a genealogy  of  her  mother’s  family  entitled 
“The  Nettletons  of  Ameriea,”  whieh  traees  their  histor3^ 
from  the  original  settler  of  that  name  to  the  present — a 
work  of  great  value  and  the  product  of  much  time  and 
effort. 

' The  seeond  son,  Arthur  N.  Farnham,  now  manages 
the  Beaver  pond  property  and  has  not  less  than  one 
thousand  aeres  under  eultivation.  In  the  Conneetieut  Mag- 
azine, Volume  XII.,  No.  2,  page  148,  published  in  1898,  is 
found  the  following  notice:  “Arthur  N.  Farnham  was 
born  in  Westville  and  there  has  passed  his  entire  life.  He 
obtained  a good  education,  attending  the  Westville  public 
school,  the  Dwight  school  of  New  Haven,  and  Gen.  Russell’s 
Military  Institute.  He  eommeneed  work  with  S.  E.  Mer- 
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win  & Son,  pork  packers,  in  their  office,  remaining  with 
them  four  years.  On  Jan.  18,  1877,  he  entered  the  busi- 
ness whieh  has  sinee  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  which 
he  has  met  with  abundant  sueeess.  The  premises,  whieh  are 
located  in  Westville,  comprise  five  hundred  aeres,  all  under 
eultivation,  and  employment  is  given  to  from  one  to  two 
hundred  hands,  aeeording  to  the  season.  Fruits^  plants 
and  vegetables  in  great  variet3^  are  raised.  The  produets 
are  shipped  to  man}"  plaees.  He  also  contracts  for  teaming 
in  New  Haven,  which  is  his  special  part  of  the  business. 
He  has  found  time,  with  all  his  man}"  interests,  to  eoneern 
himself  about  the  welfare  of  his  locality.  He  has  served 
twelve  years  on  the  Westville  School  Board  and  has  given 
it  good  service.  He  is  a republican  in  politics.  His  brother, 
William  Henry  Farnham,  is  a worker  in  the  Methodist 
ehureh  and  has  been  associated  with  it  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  has  been  a trustee  for  several  years,  serving  as 
])resident  of  the  board,  and  was  ehairman  of  the  building 
committee  at  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice  in  1898.” 

Among  my  acquaintances  about  this  time  was  Ran- 
som Clark  Taylor  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  whom  I had 
more  or  less  business  for  many  years.  His  brother-in- 
law,  F.  H.  Hewett,  was  in  the  rendering  business  in 
Bridgeport  for  him,  but  did  not  manage  so  as  to  suit 
Mr.  Taylor,  so  he  proposed  that  we  pool  our  interests 
and  that  I absorb  the  Bridgeport  in  mine  at  New  Haven, 
whieh  I did  at  the  new  loeation,  Mr.  Hewitt  continuing 
to  draw  the  stock  over  from  Bridgeport  to  New  Haven. 
For  a few  years  my  business  increased  rapidly,  and  I put 
in  new  applianees,  using  steam  power  and  increasing  my 
circuit  to  buy  stock  from,  and  by  the  middle  of  1861  was 
in  good  shape.  In  plaee  of  having  the  eity  of  New  Haven, 
I had  a good  share  of  the  eounty  to  deal  with  in  my 
line.  My  nearest  eompetitors  in  New  Haven  were  the 
Ouinnipiae  Company,  loeated  at  Wallingford,  Conn. 

I afterwards  bought  the  Beaver  Heights  property  of  Ze- 
lotes  Day,  and  his  son,  Wilbur  F".  Day,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  old  New  Haven  Bank,  had  eonsiderable  to  do 
with  the  transaetion.  I laid  out  a street,  following  the 
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natural  lay  of  the  land,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  ealled  it 
Adams  street,  and  it  is  so  known  to-day.  The  property" 
next  to  mine  was  owned  by  George  W.  Mead,  a Brooklyn 
lawyer,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  1853.  He  invested 
in  fifty  aeres  of  land  about  that  time,  and  it  is  still 
owned  by  his  family.  Adams  street  is  a private  wa^^  and 
part  of  it  adjoins  the  Mead  property.  In  1908  it  was 
talked  of  as  a part  of  the  Boulevard.  Mr.  Mead  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn  in  1899. 

By  1860  the  population  of  New  Haven  had  increased 
to  39,268,  while  Bridgeport  had  13,299,  and  Waterbury 
10,004.  These  cities  and  their  suburbs  then  constituted 
the  markets  in  which  my  meat  products  were  bought  and 
sold.  A few  meat  firms  of  the  time  were : Besides  A.  & 
A.  Todd  of  State  street,  Austin  & Gilbert,  corner  of  Elm 
and  Church  streets ; Robert  Stevens,  Congress  and  Cedar 
streets;  Charles  Warren,  Fair  Haven ; David  Buckingham, 
Chapel  street;  Cornelius  Pierpont,  Broadway;  Andrews 
& Hurlburt,  packers.  State  street;  H.  H.  Strong  and  Her- 
bert and  Henry  Barnes.  These  were  in  the  city,  whilst 
there  were  many  more  with  whom  I dealt,  scattered 
about. 

The  great  variety  of  by-products  would  not  be  appar- 
ent to  the  casual  observer.  Material  which  is  useless  be- 
fore it  is  worked  over  was  gathered  up  and  brought  into 
the  rendering  plant,  which  also  included  curing  among  its 
processes,  and  the  tripe,  pig’s  feet  and  lamb’s  tongues 
were  pickled  and  put  up  attractively  long  before  the  can- 
ning industry  began  sending  out  its  products.  Besides 
the  provision  branch  of  the  business,  the  main  product  of 
a rendering  plant  would  be  tallow.  Bone  was  quite  a 
resource  and  was  separated  into  several  different  grades ; 
the  specially  selected  bone  was  sold  to  the  novelty  dealers, 
who  made  buttons,  crochet  needles,  piano  keys,  handles 
for  cutlery,  and  many  other  useful  things.  Some  of  the 
bone  was  made  into  bone-black,  for  use  in  sugar  refining, 
and  some  was  used  by  the  steel  industry  for  case-harden- 
i;ig ; tons  of  ground  bone  were  utilized  for  fertilizer,  being 
sent  away  by  the  vessel  load  to  the  fertilizer  plants  up 
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and  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  Hide  trimmings  and  sinews 
were  strung  and  chemically  prepared  for  glue  stock.  Neat’s- 
foot  oil  was  made  and  clarified  and  properly  ])laced  upon 
the  market.  The  sale  of  these  products  brought  me  in 
contact  with  maii}^  well-known  men,  such  as  Peter  Cooper, 
glue  maker,  of  New  York,  B.  T.  Babl)itt  and  Colgate,  soap 
makers,  Havemeyer  & Son,  sugar  refiners,  and  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  whose  agents  bought  some  of  the  meat  for  the  ani- 
mals connected  with  his  great  show  in  winter  ciuarters  in 
Bridgeport.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  unique  possibili- 
ties of  the  b3^-product  trade  by  au3^  means.  The  students 
of  anatom3^  would  come  from  the  colleges  for  C3^es  of  vari- 
ous animals  to  dissect,  and  many  other  unexpected  de- 
mands helped  to  keep  the  business  lively.  All  of  the  ma- 
terials were  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  there  were  often  different  grades  of  each  mate- 
rial. As  a whole,  the  plant  was  called  a bone-boiling 
establishment,  and  as  such  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  as  regards  sanitary  laws.  In  start- 
ing up  the  business  in  a new  location,  one  has  to  secure 
authority,  and  then  troubles  are  not  at  an  end,  for  there 
are  frequent  inspections. 

In  August,  1866,  a politician  of  the  city  of  New  Ha- 
ven brought  an  injunction  against  m3"  business  there,  that 
bothered  me  some  when  I had  so  many  interests  to  look 
after.  One  day  I came  home  from  New  York  and  found 
the  wheels  of  1113"  works  silent.  This  man,  who  owned  a 
mill  privilege  on  the  same  stream,  some  distance  below 
me,  had  caused  the  injunction  to  be  served  for  alleged 
unsanitar3"  condition  of  the  works.  The  case  was  tried 
before  Judge  Hinman  of  Cheshire,  who  declared  in  my 
favor,  but  not  before  there  had  been  some  commotion 
amongst  the  market  men,  for  I was  obliged  to  order  my 
teams  not  to  take  up  the  b3^-products  as  usual,  and  the 
market  accumulations  were  not  improving  da3"  by  day  in 
the  warm  weather.  As  a personal  annoyance,  it  was 
slight,  as  all  the  other  plants  were  busy.  But,  it  being 
the  only  b3"-product  plant  in  the  vicinity,  its  stopping 
work  even  for  the  briefest  period  caused  much  inconve- 
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nience.  There  was  no  dallying  with  the  deeision,  for  the 
publie  was  on  my  side  and  eonsidered  the  idea  of  an  in- 
junetion  preposterous  under  the  sanitary  law  in  foree. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  my  several  interdepend- 
ent trades  had  been  mastered  in  Boston  stood  me  in  good 
stead.  There  was  not  so  much  enterprise  in  Connecticut 
as  I had  been  accustomed  to,  and  some  modern  ways, 
not  before  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  intro- 
duced, while  business  continued  to  increase  in  volume. 
The  line  horses  which  I had  brought  from  Vermont  were 
a good  investment  as  an  advertisement,  for  they  attracted 
much  attention  as  they  were  driven  all  over  the  section, 
attached  to  the  spring  wagons  I had  especially  built  for 
me,  of  a narrower  gauge  than  those  used  in  Massachu- 
setts. These  wagons  were  sometimes  furnished  with  seats 
and  used  for  midsummer  outings  to  the  shore,  and  were 
very  comfortable  for  that  purpose. 

I had  heretofore  used  mostly  wood  for  fuel  in  my  fac- 
tories, but  now  coal  was  shipped  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  by  rail  and  schooners  which  docked  at  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport,  where  branches  of  my  business  were 
located.  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Dickson  & Company 
of  Scranton,  Penn.,  and  we  talked  about  the  opening  of 
the  coal  mines  in  that  vicinity,  but  we  had  little  idea  of 
the  importance  they  would  attain  in  the  course  of  a few 
years. 

I had  just  hired  the  location  of  Mr.  Todd,  in  New 
Haven,  and  got  things  into  running  order  when  the  panic 
of  1857  came;  big  firms  collapsed  and  business  was  par- 
alyzed ; bills  were  difficult  to  collect,  and  there  was  an 
uncertainty  in  all  business  transactions  which  made  it 
hard  for  one  starting  out  in  the  world.  Fortunately  for 
me,  food  products  such  as  I manufactured  were  in  good 
demand,  and  my  business  was  not  so  much  interfered  with 
as  some.  From  the  panic  to  the  Civil  War  was  a period 
of  three  3^ears,  during  which  the  whole  country  was  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  The  government,  which  had  moved 
along  so  steadily  in  my  3^outh  as  to  be  hardly  realized  as 
an  indispensable  factor  in  every  man’s  welfare,  was  now 
endangered.  Loyalty  to  the  government  ceased  to  be  a 
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passive  theory  and  beeame  a praetieal  issue.  The  period 
just  before  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  intense  exeitement. 
Great  mass  meetings  were  held  during  the  week  and  slav- 
ery  was  diseussed  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunda3^  I heard 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  who  made  the  old  Sands  street 
ehurch  in  Brooklyn  ring  for  justiee  just  after  John  Brown’s 
raid.  I remember  that  he  said:  “We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a revolution  to  put  down  liberty-.”  He  did  not  always 
eonfine  his  remarks  to  abolition,  however,  but  would 
express  his  delight  in  nature  and  speak  of  the  beautiful 
Howers  whieh  adorned  his  platform. 

It  will  be  readih”  understood  into  what  eonfusion  the 
United  States  was  thrown  in  those  ante-bellum  days. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  only  added  to  the  indignation 
by  advoeating  that  slavery  be  let  alone.  The  South  Con- 
gregational ehureh  in  New  Haven  sprung  from  the  same 
theor3"  of  non-interferenee,  and  was  built  bv  a Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  a New  York  editor,  in  a part  of  the  eit\"  where  he 
owned  eonsiderable  land.  He  had  at  one  time  quite  a 
following,  but  the  ehureh  building  eventually  went  to  the 
Roman  Catholies. 

A book  ealled  “The  Impending  Crisis,”  by  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper  of  North  Carolina,  was  widely  read,  and 
the  writer  appeared  in  publie  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  whieh 
shows  how  unbalaneed  the  publie  was,  for  the  book 
aimed  to  diseuss  the  faets  from  their  economie  aspect 
only,  touching  lightly  on  its  humanitarian  and  religious 
aspects.  Moreover,  it  contained  quotations  from  the 
opinions  of  leading  statesmen  and  others  on  the  subject — 
George  Washington,  who  declared  he  would  never  own 
another  slave  by  purchase,  and  Jefferson,  Adams,  Clay, 
Webster,  and  a host  of  others,  who  voiced  their  disap- 
proval of  the  slave  S3^stem.  His  calm,  scholarly"  review 
of  the  situation  was  exceptional,  especially  from  the 
South,  where  no  terms  were  too  violent  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  interference  with  what  they  considered 
to  be  their  rights. 

The  inflammatory"  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  South 
at  that  time  of  excitement  is  shown  by  some  samples  of 
the  speeches  delivered  there.  A Presbyterian  minister  said 
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at  a meeting  in  the  state  of  Mississippi:  “I  am  a seees- 
sionist  out  and  out.  I voted  for  Gov.  Jefferson  Davis  in 
1850,  for  this  state  of  Mississippi,  when  the  same  issue 
was  before  the  people.  Shall  the  vile  Lineoln  be  permitted 
to  take  a seat  on  southern  soil  ? Never,  no,  never ! I will 
volunteer  as  one  of  thirty  thousand  to  buteher  the  vil- 
lain if  he  ever  sets  foot  on  southern  soil.  No  true  son  of 
this  state  eould  brook  the  idea  of  submission  to  the  rule 
of  that  baboon,  Abe  Lineoln,  a broken-down  haek  of  a 
politieian,  and  a fanatic.  A halter  round  his  neck  is  the 
only  argument  for  northern  Yankees.”  Another  said: 
“Those  heretical  northern  dogs  are  an  inferior  race,  cow- 
ardly to  the  extreme  and  lacking  in  chivalry.  Those 
Yanks  will  never  fight.  Puritan  stock  never  bare  rule  in 
any  nation.  They  are  a set  of  cowards.  Let  the  war 
come;  we  are  ready  to  see  their  cities  burn,  and  a deso- 
late country  they  will  have  as  compared  with  the  South, 
where  our  sons  of  southern  clime  would  put  to  flight  a 
horde  of  their  hirelings.”  In  the  light  of  subsequent  his- 
tory this  needs  no  comment. 

How  gladly  would  I pass  over  the  period  known  as 
“war  time,”  but  it  was  a stern  reality  to  those  who 
experienced  its  realities.  It  was  with  sorrowful  hearts 
that  we  heard  the  drums  beat  and  saw  the  troops  going 
to  the  front. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  burst  many  volunteered,  but 
more  were  needed,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1862,  by  order  of 
Gov.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut  to  the  selectmen  of  New 
Haven,  a call  was  sent  out  for  volunteers,  and  I received 
the  following  notice : 

“You  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  at  the  state  house  on  Wednes- 
day, the  tenth  day  of  September  next,  at  nine  in  the  forenoon,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  commander-in-chief  s order  for  a draft. 

N.  C.  Hall, 

John  Makar, 

Stephen  Gilbert, 

Charles  R.  Pope, 

N.  Countryman, 

Patrick  Burns, 

Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.'' 
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It  is  so  often  stated  that  Coniiectieut  never  suffered  a 
draft,  that  this  notiee  requires  some  explanation.  As  a 
matter  of  faet,  volunteers  filled  out  the  cpiota,  so  that  a 
draft  was  found  to  he  unneeessary.  I,  myself,  obtained  a 
substitute  to  go  to  the  front. 

War  Governor  William  A.  Buekingham  served  in  that 
eapaeity  eight  years,  from  1858  to  1866,  in  the  most  try- 
ing period  the  new  republic'  had  ever  passed  through.  He 
was  one  on  whom  Ih'esident  Lineoln  eould  rely.  He  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on  May  28,  1804,  and  his  an- 
eestors  were  members  of  Daveii])ort’s  eoloii3q  which  set- 
tled in  New  Haven.  He  studied  in  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  at  Bacon’s  Academy,  at  Colchester, 
Conn.,  where  he  prepared  for  the  profession  of  land  siir- 
veyor.  After  three  years  on  his  father’s  farm  he  went 
into  his  uncle’s  dr^"  goods  store  at  Norwich,  and  in  1826 
opened  a store  of  his  own.  In  1830  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  ingrain  carpets,  which  proved  a successful  ven- 
ture. In  1848  the  Ha^^ward  Rubber  CompaiiA^  was  started 
by  a friend  of  his,  and  he  loaned  some  mone3^  to  this  con- 
cern, which  proved  to  be  so  lucrative  that  he  gave  up  his 
other  HDUsiness  and  went  into  this  industry",  making  rub- 
ber shoes,  and  for  many  v^ears  was  the  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  compan^^  B\^  this  time  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  become  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Norwich  and 
had  amassed  a large  fortune.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1858  that  his  name  was  brought  forward  as  candidate 
for  governor  by  the  republican  party,  and  he  received  a 
majority  of  2449  votes.  He  had  also  served  as  mayor  of 
Norwich  in  1849,  1850,  1856  and  1857.  Coming  to  high 
office,  and  an  almost  unknown  man,  even  in  his  own  state, 
he  won  populariH^  at  once  and  was  renominated  in  1860, 
when  occurred  the  most  momentous  campaign  ever  seen 
in  Connecticut,  between  Gov.  Buekingham  and  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  the  democratic  candidate.  The  result  was 
anxiously  awaited  b^^  the  whole  nation,  and  President 
Lineoln  made  six  speeches  throughout  the  state,  when 
Gov.  Buckingham  accompanied  him  and  usually  presented 
him  to  the  audience.  A warm  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
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tween  them,  whieh  lasted  until  death  parted  them.  This 
time  the  plurality  was  only  541;  in  1861  the  majority  of 
votes  east  for  Buekingham  was  over  2000,  for  the  eom- 
monwealth  had  found  out  that  he  was  the  man  the3^ 
wanted  for  a erisis.  On  April  17,  1861,  the  order  for  a 
regiment  reaehed  the  state,  and  on  the  following  day 
Gov.  Buekingham  issued  a eall  for  troops.  Fifty-four 
eompanies,  instead  of  ten,  enlisted.  The  General  Assem- 
bl^^  not  only  ratified  this  aetion,  but  appropriated  money 
for  military  expenses. 

The  governor  was  bound  that  there  should  be  no  bet- 
ter troops  than  those  from  Conneetieut,  and  he  sueeeeded. 
In  a proelamation  ealling  for  more  troops,  these  words 
were  used:  “By  our  delay  the  safeW  of  our  armies,  even 
of  the  nation,  may  be  imperilled.  * * " Close  A^our 

workshops  and  manufaetories,  turn  aside  from  3^our  farms 
and  your  business,  leave  for  a while  3^our  families  and 
homes,  meet  faee  to  faee  the  enemies  of  ^a^ur  liberties.’’ 
These  potent  words  aeted  like  magie,  and  the  c{uota  was 
raised. 

Conneetieut  never  suffered  draft  and  her  reeord  in  the 
Civil  War  is  one  of  whieh  her  sons  will  alwaA^s  be  ])roud. 
After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  governor  telegraphed 
to  the  front:  “Take  good  eare  of  the  Conneetieut  men.’’ 
At  the  end  of  his  eighth  term.  Gov.  Buekingham  deelined 
to  serve  longer,  but  in  1868  he  was  eleeted  United  States 
senator.  He  was  ehairman  of  the  eommittee  a])pointed 
by  the  senate  to  investigate  the  New  York  eustom  house 
frauds.  He  died  after  a brief  illness,  on  Fel3.  5,  1872. 
When  the  new  state  eapitol  was  being  eompleted  in  Hart- 
ford, $10,000  was  appropriated  for  a suitable  statue  to 
Gov.  Buekingham.  It  is  plaeed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
eapitol  and  represents  the  eelebrated  war  governor  sitting. 

During  the  war  period,  there  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers in  large  letters:  “Stephen  A.  Douglas  says:  ‘There 
ean  be  no  neutrality,  repuljliean  or  traitors.’’’  I had 
alwaA^s  been  a republiean,  so  had  no  sciuirming  to  do,  but 
furnished  my  substitute  promptly.  Revenue  stam])s  eame 
into  use  in  my  business,  and  I had  no  disposition  to  evade 
them. 
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In  the  first  )^ears  of  lousiness  in  New  Haven  I had 
dealt  principally  with  Boston,  Providence  and  Worcester 
parties,  but,  from  being  near  New  York,  I was  drawn 
almost  without  volition  into  associations  there.  The 
prices  of  food  products  finctnated  according  to  news  from 
the  Iront.  It  was  a critical  period  with  the  currency,  as 
it  was  a transition  from  state  to  national  banks,  which 
made  it  a trying  time  for  everybody  pursuing  mercantile 
trade.  Moiica"  was  scarce  on  ’Change,  and  I have  seen 
men  walking  on  other  men’s  shoulders  on  Wall  street, 
howling  like  mad,  to  bid  for  gold  at  $2.65. 

In  July,  1863,  when  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  tide  had  somewhat  turned  against  our  forces,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  resort  to  conscription  to 
recruit  the  Union  Arm^^  which  was  depleted  by  sickness 
as  well  as  by  fatalities  incident  to  warfare.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  Lincoln’s  proclamation  was  sent  out,  calling  for 
300,000  men,  to  take  effect  in  July.  Gov.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  in  office  in  New  York  state  and  there  were 
riotous  times,  owing  to  the  resistance  to  the  draft.  A 
reign  of  terror  prevailed ; colored  men  were  hung  to  lamp 
posts  and  regiments  of  soldiers  called  out  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  This  period  has  passed  down  into  history 
as  a perilous  one  in  New  York  city.  The  police  stood  by 
the  military  force  nobly.  Many  had  rebelled  against  the 
draft  because  of  sympathy  with  the  South.  Provost  mar- 
shals showed  their  authority  and  the  newspapers  printed 
the  names  of  those  drafted.  Those  hot  July  days  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  obliged  to  be  about 
the  cit3^  Fires  were  set  by  incendiaries,  and  some  build- 
ings between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets  were 
burned.  The  officers  of  the  twent3^-second  precinct  came 
out  and  were  hooted  by  the  mass  of  humanity  gathered. 
The  surface  cars  (the  only  ones  then)  were  stopped  and 
the  passengers  driven  out  by  a hurricane  of  stones.  Such 
was  the  New  York  riot. 

While  this  state  of  things  prevailed  I went  down  to 
the  water  front  and  attended  to  what  business  was  press- 
ing, and  then  left  for  New  Haven.  I continued  to  go  to 
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New  York  as  occasion  required.  The  steamboats  landed 
at  the  North  and  East  rivers,  and  I would  be  on  hand 
with  a buyer  when  the  deck  hands  rolled  out  the  hogs- 
heads of  tallow  from  some  boat  from  Hartford,  New  Ha- 
ven, Providence,  or  Bridgeport.  By  noon  it  would  be 
sampled  and  weighed,  and  I was  ready  to  go  to  the 
offices  for  checks.  Tallow  was  standard  for  years  at  10 
cents  a pound,  above  and  below,  and  the  weight  of  an 
average  hogshead  was  1000  pounds.  In  the  afternoon 
there  were  the  tanneries  at  the  “Swamp”  to  attend  to, 
where  I would  market  my  accumulations  of  pelts  and 
wool  skins.  There  would  be  a discussion  of  “upper”  and 
“innersole”  qualities  of  leather.  The  animal  oil  trade 
would  be  made,  and  I would  have  a considerable  sum  to 
my  credit,  not  to  invest  in  Wall  street,  btit  to  pay  for 
more  stock.  Perhaps  I would  take  home  some  horses  for 
m\^  different  places  of  business  from  the  well-known  sta- 
bles at  Twenty-fourth  street,  which  had  a reputation  for 
just  dealing.  I bought  what  were  known  as  stage  horses, 
those  able  to  travel  long  distances  with  a load.  In  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  1903  I saw  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  one  of  these  dealers,  Isaac  Dahlman,  who  was  one  of 
the  oldest  horse  dealers  in  the  country.  He  was  born  in 
Alsace,  Germany,  and  came  to  this  countr}^  when  only 
twelve  years  old.  While  yet  quite  3a)ung  he  went  through 
Indiana  and  Kentucky"  bu^dng  and  selling  horses.  He  rode 
the  whole  distance  from  New  York  to  Kentucky  and  back 
again  on  horseback.  On  this  trip  he  met  Henry  Cla^q 
who  was  conducting  one  of  his  political  campaigns,  and 
Air.  Dahlman  rode  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  with 
that  statesman.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the 
Eighth  New  York  Volunteers.  Frequently  called  upon  to 
su]3erintend  the  bu^dng  of  cavalry  horses,  in  this  capacity 
he  met  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton  and  General 
McClellan.  Air.  Dahlman  could  be  depended  upon  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  a horse  trade. 

On  Dee.  5,  1907,  H.  O.  Haveme^^er,  the  head  of  the 
sugar  trust,  another  of  my  business  associates,  passed 
away.  He  was  called  the  “Sugar  King,”  and  under  his 
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able  management  all  eompetition  was  erushed,  and  in 
Wall  street  it  is  said  that  he  made  more  speeulating  in 
sugar  than  all  the  profits  of  the  business  itself.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  eity,  Get.  18,  1847,  and  married  Loui- 
sine  Elder,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  grandfather,  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  eame  from  Germany 
in  1802,  and  established  a bakery.  His  father,  also  F.  C. 
Havemeyer,  reaehed  his  majority  in  1828,  and  formed  a 
eopartnership  with  his  eousin,  W.  F.  HavemeA^er,  Jr.,  who 
beeame  a mayor  of  New  York  eity.  When  he  died,  in 
1861,  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  and  H.  O. 
reeeived  a liberal  edueation,  but  devoted  himself  to  busi- 
ness with  sueh  persistence  that  he  succeeded  from  the 
first.  He  took  an  interest  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  residence  was  one  of  the  most  riehW  furnished 
houses  in  New  York.  He  Avas  particularly  interested  in 
art  and  was  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society.  His 
benefactions  were  many  in  his  lifetime. 

About  the  year  1867  an  incident  occurred  which  had 
much  influence  on  my  future  welfare ; a phrenological 
chart  was  written  for  me  by  the  Fowlers,  at  208  Broad- 
way, New  York  city,  who  rated  my  veneration  low,  my 
benevolence  high,  and  my  paternal  affections  also  high. 
This  was  onl^^  about  a year  after  the  incorporation  of 
“The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology”  by  such  men  as 
Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D., 
A.  Oakew  Hall,  Esq.,  Russell  T.  Thrall,  M.  D.,  Henry  Dex- 
ter, Samuel  R.  Wells,  Edward  P.  P'owler,  M.  D.,  Nelson 
Sizer,  and  Lester  A.  Roberts,  and  the  public  took  it  up 
enthusiastically,  so  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
person  to  have  a chart  made  and  to  direct  their  affairs 
accordingly. 

Being  about  thirty-six  years  old  at  the  time,  and  pros- 
pering in  business,  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  about  time 
for  me  to  seek  a wife.  By  dint  of  good  luck  one  was 
found  in  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Dickerman 
of  New  Haven,  in  whose  family  I had  made  my  home  for 
several  years. 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  statistics,  in 
Volnine  10,  Page  184,  Oct.  6,  1868: 

This  may  certify  that 
MR.  NELSON  ADAMS 
and 

MISS  JENNIE  E.  DICKERMAN 

were  united  in  marriage  by  the  iindersigned  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Oct.  6th,  1868. 

(Signed)  James  E.  Wielard, 

Pastor  Westville  Congregational  Church  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Onr  first  housekeeping  was  in  the  easterly  half  of  the 
dwelling  house  I owned  on  George  street.  This  propert3^ 
was  acquired  in  March,  1868,  when,  having  quite  a fair 
bank  account  outside  my  daily  requirements,  I thought 
favorably  of  investing  in  real  estate.  I came  near  buying 
on  Orange  street,  of  Isaac  Thompson,  but  that  opportu- 
nity slipped  past  me.  On  George  street  was  a property" 
known  as  the  Thomas  Howell  house,  at  that  time  num- 
bered 161.  The  numbers  on  George  street  ran  down  in- 
stead of  up  as  they  do  now;  it  was  changed  to  36  and 
afterwards  to  68.  Much  of  interest  might  be  told  of  Mr. 
Howell,  who  was  a sea  captain,  and  sailed  on  long  vo^^- 
ages  around  the  Cape  about  the  year  1800.  He  took  out 
a cargo,  which  he  sold,  and  brought  back  Oriental  com- 
modities and  seal  skins.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  to  me 
the  house  was  occupied  by  Miss  Susan  Cutler,  a relative 
of  the  English  family  of  New  Haven,  who  wanted  to 
close  up  a complicated  ownership.  The  heirs  lived  in  vari- 
ous distant  cities  and  it  was  two  months  before  all  their 
signatures  were  obtained.  George  street  is  one  of  the 
oldest  streets  in  New  Haven,  being  named  for  King  George 
of  England.  Some  of  the  best  families  lived  there,  and  a 
Methodist  church  adjoined  me  on  one  side. 

Our  opposite  neighbor  was  James  D.  Dewell,  who  be- 
came lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a man 
of  great  capacity  and  it  was  an  honor  to  be  aecpiainted 
with  him.  He  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bushnell  & 
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Dewell,  wholesale  groeers,  afterwards  J.  D.  Dewell  & Co. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  did  not  deal  in  liquors  as 
other  wholesalers  did  at  the  time.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeree, 
and  foremost  in  all  measures  tending  to  be  of  benefit  to 
New  Haven.  He  was  interested  in  the  Young  Men’s  In- 
stitute, and  owned  or  eontrolled  large  shi])ping  interests 
by  water  eraft.  It  was  in  that  line  that  we  were  brought 
together. 

As  time  went  on  I sold  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
George  street  property  for  the  Seeond  Regiment  armory 
to  be  ereeted  upon.  In  June,  1882,  this  deal  was  eonsum- 
mated,  and  in  Se])tember  of  the  same  ^^ear  an  entranee 
to  the  armory  from  George  street  was  sold,  ten  feet  wide. 
In  1886  I added  to  the  house  so  as  to  give  ample  room 
for  hotel  purpOvSes,  and  in  1893  expanded  it  to  its  ]:>res- 
ent  roomy  proportions.  It  is  now  the  Lenox  Hotel,  but 
I disposed  of  it  3^ears  ago,  as  I did  not  eare  to  own 
hotel  propert\v  During  my  ownership  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  Orange  street  through  to  Water  street,  and  it 
should  have  been  done  before  land  beeame  so  valuable  as 
to  make  it  unprohtable.  ITobably  that  and  the  widen- 
ing of  Orange  street  will  be  done  some  time  to  the  benefit 
of  the  eity. 

In  looking  up  the  Diekerman  family  in  Ameriea,  I find 
a singular  eoineidenee  with  the  Adams  family.  In  the 
Diekerman  history,  *^eompiled  b^^  Edward  D.  Diekerman, 
there  is  an  aeeount  of  the  eoming  of  Thomas  Diekerman 
to  Dorehester,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  at  about  the  same 
time  Henr^"  xVdams  eame  to  Mount  Wollaston,  early  in 
the  sixteen-thirties.  These  two  families,  destined  to  be 
united  in  our  marriage,  experienced  similar  hardships  in 
colonial  days.  The3^  differed  in  creed,  for  the  Adams 
famiW  was  Unitarian  and  gave  its  influence  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  Thomas  Diekerman  appears  in  the  annals  of 
Dorehester  among  the  first  subscribers  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  covenant. 

Being  settled  on  George  Street,  our  boy.  Burton  Sum- 
ner, was  born  there  August  17,  1869.  He  was  cxcecdingH 
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bright  and  intelligent  beyond  his  years,  a manlj  ehild, 
and  we  did  not  dream  how  brief  his  life  wonld  be.  He 
would  take  the  reins  when  quite  young,  and  drive  our 
family  horse  on  the  streets  that  were  quiet,  and  even  to 
the  wharf,  where  he  was  a prime  favorite.  The  sailors 
used  to  eall  him  “eaptain,”  and  more  than  one  eaptain 
said  that  he  must  be  a eaptain  when  he  grew  up,  whieh 
was  a high  eompliment,  eoming  from  them.  His  aunt, 
Sarah  Diekerman,  whose  private  sehool  he  attended,  said 
that  he  was  the  best  seholar  of  his  age  she  had.  His 
death  oeeurred  January  27,  1878,  at  143  Whalley  Avenue, 
from  the  effeets  of  an  injury  to  the  brain,  reeeived  while 
at  play  on  the  iee  two  weeks  before. 

We  also  had  to  part  with  our  third  ehild,  Mary  Louise, 
who  was  born  June  2,  1874,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Our  daughter,  Graee  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  New  Ha- 
ven September  23,  1872.  She  has  helped  to  enliven  our 
home  all  along  these  years.  While  she  had  some  narrow 
eseapes  from  aeeidents,  as  most  ehildren  do,  she  was  nat- 
urally a eompetent  young  woman,  and  had  a well  ehosen 
eirele  of  abiding  friends.  After  attending  several  private 
schools  in  New  Haven,  among  them  Mrs.  Cady’s,  she 
went  to  the  Alisses  Patton’s  seminary,  at  356  High  Street, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  kept  by  Elizabeth  and  Anna  Patton. 
In  the  summer  of  1894  she  took  a trip  to  Calais,  Me., 
and  visited  her  cousins,  the  Plummers.  On  April  2,  1895, 
she  married  Frank  Seaman  Valentine  of  Freeport,  L.  I. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  our  home  on  Whalley  avenue, 
and  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  officiated.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren: Cora  Mildred,  born  March  13,  1897,  and  Ruby 

Louise,  born  January  30,  1903.  At  present  they  are  living 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Valentine  has  an  exten- 
sive business  as  contractor. 

Passing  years  brought  their  changes.  In  1870,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Gilbert,  a neighbor  of  mine  and  a friend,  sold  his 
laundry  business  and  proposed  to  buy  into  my  New  Ha- 
ven manufacturing  business,  I keeping,  as  previously,  my 
shipping  interests.  We  began  investigating  locations,  as 
the  Beaver  Iffind  locality  was  inadequate  ; and  although 
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I had  not  yet  been  refused  a permit  to  eontinue  there,  it 
was  only  a cpiestion  of  time  when  I would  haye  to  moye, 
so  it  seemed  a good  time  to  reloeate.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  I 
finall^^  bought  an  estate  oyer  in  East  Hayen,  in  the  Foxon 
District,  so  called  from  an  Indian  sagamore  of  that  name 
who  used  to  frequent  that  yicinit\".  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
a fine  farming  community,  with  springs  of  water  and  good 
roads,  and  was  hand^^  for  the  gathering  of  stock.  We  built 
a suitable  factory  there  in  the  S])ring  of  1871.  I remember 
that  Hobart  R.  Bigelow  came  oyer  in  his  buggy  to  figure 
on  the  cost  of  the  boiler,  saying  that  he  did  not  mind 
spending  the  time  if  we  could  make  the  deal.  He  had  no 
idea  that  he  woidd  in  after  da3"s  figure  as  “His  Excel- 
Icne^"  the  Governor.”  The  present  way  of  sitting  in  an 
office  and  telephoning  wovild  have  surprised  some  of  those 
energetic  business  men.  John  W.  Bishop  attended  to  the 
vSteam  fitting.  He  was  a progressive  citizen,  and  gave  to 
the  New  Haven  Park  some  of  its  most  charming  property". 

I took  1113"  family  to  East  Haven  and  we  occupied  the 
nice  house  on  the  estate,  which  had  been  put  in  the  best 
of  order.  The  teams  necessar3^  for  the  business  were  kej)t 
in  the  large  barns,  and  things  seemed  well  settled  for  a 
long  sta3";  but  iMr.  Gilbert  was  unfortunatel3"  laid  up  for 
a time  1)3^  being  severeU^  poisoned  by  sumac,  which  grew 
near  the  spring.  Earl3"  in  1872  Mr.  Gilbert  made  an  ex- 
change with  John  Maloney,  who  had  worked  for  me  for 
some  years,  and  we  continued  the  business  together. 

On  my  own  part,  while  the  surroundings  were  of  a 
pleasant  rural  character,  it  was  too  far  out  for  me  to 
reach  home  early  and  late,  as  I was  obliged  to  go,  so  we 
began  looking  for  another  home,  having  a wide  field  from 
which  to  make  our  choice,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was 
f)cst  to  locate  in  New  Haven,  because  there  were  better 
terminal  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  both 
coming  and  going,  than  elsewhere.  The  East  Haven  real 
estate  was  closed  out  in  1874,  but  there  was  a large 
storage  building  there  which  I used  for  the  finished  pro- 
ducts which  were  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  It  was 
a convenience  which  I used  to  advantage  for  years,  for 
storing  fertilizers,  etc. 


()S  GEORGE  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN. 
(Now  “The  Linden.’’) 
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In  April,  1872,  I bought  the  land  on  Whalley  avenue, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  front,  one  foot  from 
Charles  Diekerman  and  four  feet  of  the  Pond  estate, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  feet  front.  On 
this  site  I eonstrueted  a substantial  brick  dwelling,  which 
we  planned  to  suit  ourselves,  and  which  made  a very 
complete  home.  The  plate  glass  windows  were  an  inno- 
vation for  a private  house. 

In  1876  I built  another  house  on  an  adjoining  lot,  of 
brick  brought  from  Philadelphia  in  one  of  the  boats  which 
happened  to  be  there,  having  just  discharged  a cargo  of 
my  stock. 

Father  and  Mother  Diekerman  still  occupied  the  old 
homestead,  so  that  we  were  near  to  relatives.  Father 
Diekerman  died  January  22,  1879,  an  honest  man,  dearly 
beloved ; his  wife,  Sarah  Parsons  Diekerman,  passed  awa^^ 
from  this  world  August  11,  1885,  highly  esteemed  in  the 
community. 

I have  mentioned  driving  down  to  New  Haven  from 
Fitchburg  in  1857.  I was  always  fond  of  horses  and  had 
plenty  of  them  to  use  in  my  business,  which  required  con- 
stant driving  about  to  visit  my  several  rendering  plants, 
and  for  all  the  numerous  business  trips  I had  to  make  all 
over  the  state  of  Connecticut,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  few  facilities  for  travel  in  those  days,  and 
one  could  not  wait  for  the  few  steam  cars,  unless  for  a 
long  journey.  Business  and  pleasure  were  often  combined, 
when  my  family  would  accompany  me,  sometimes  being 
gone  from  home  several  da3^s.  The  frequent  trips  I made 
kept  me  acquainted  with  many  people  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  vicinity,  so  that  the  time  was  passed  pleasurably  out 
in  the  fresh  air  and  amidst  the  lovely  scenery  of  pastoral 
New  England.  While  most  of  my  trips  were  along  the 
shore  from  east  to  west,  we  often  drove  up  the  Nauga- 
tuck Valley  or  the  Connecticut,  even  going  out  of  the 
state  into  New  York  state,  as  occasion  required.  We  kept 
a lookout  for  any  of  our  business  outfits  we  might  meet 
by  the  wa^q  as  there  were  alwa3"S  some  to  be  seen. 
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A memorable  trip  was  up  into  Massaehiisetts  one  fine 
day  in  1884,  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  I erowned  its  perform- 
anee  by  drivdng  to  the  top  of  old  Mount  Waehusett. 
It  has  been  ealled  the  observatory  of  the  state,  and  is  the 
highest  ])oint  of  land  between  the  eoast  and  the  Conneet- 
ieut  river,  being  2015  feet  above  sea  level.  On  every  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  ean  reaeh,  the  landseape  is  spread  out  in 
cjuiet  grandeur.  The  speeial  l)eauty  of  the  mountain  eon- 
sists  in  its  densely  wooded  sides,  whieh  are  so  evenly  foli- 
aged  that  it  seems  as  though  one  eould  walk  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  its  branehes.  In  }^ears  past,  its 
]iraises  have  been  sung  hy  poets  and  lovers  of  nature  who 
have  made  a pilgrimage  to  its  summit.  Whittier  has  paid 
his  tribute,  and  Thoreau  eamped  on  the  summit  and  has 
left  an  aeeount  of  it  and  his  walk  therefrom  to  Coneord 
in  1843.  Helen  Hunt  Jaekson  found  it  a pleasant  plaee 
to  write,  and  what  she  said  about  the  life  there  has  led 
many  others  to  follow  her  example.  Others  of  lesser  note 
have  sung  its  ]:>raises,  but  none  have  appreeiated  it  more 
than  those  dwelling  in  its  shadow,  as  we  did,  and  the 
daily  presenee  of  our  stern  neighbor,  Waehusett  Moun- 
tain, was  an  inspiration  whieh  had  mueh  of  the  same 
effeet  on  our  lives  that  the  Seottish  Highlands  are  said 
to  have  on  their  sturdy  people.  We  saw  the  morning 
sun  rise  over  its  wooded  erest  and  the  storm-elouds 
wreath  its  erown  and  pour  over  its  sides.  Eaeh  season 
lent  a new  atmosphere  to  its  appearanee.  Sometimes  it 
a])peared  very  near,  only  a half  hour’s  walk,  when  the  day 
was  elear;  at  other  times  it  was  invisible;  but  we  knew 
it  was  there,  and  would  have  sadly  missed  its  presence  if 
it  had  sunk  into  the  earth. 

Only  a few  times  have  any  of  us  toiled  to  the  top ; once 
when  brother  Abner  was  home  on  a visit,  he,  brother  Silas 
and  I made  the  ascent.  It  was  in  1854,  long  before  any 
imimovements  had  come  to  aid  nature  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  what  we  saw  still  lingers  fresh  in  memory.  It 
was  a red-letter  day  spent  on  the  heights,  both  materially 
and  figuratively.  Abner  had  travelled  over  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  other  states  in  the  Union,  but  was  enthu- 
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siastic  at  the  sight,  so  near  his  own  birthplace,  yet  not 
before  seen.  There  was  then  no  conveyance,  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  trail  to  the  top. 

Mount  Wachusett  was  a favorite  resort  for  the  Indi- 
ans, who  camped  at  Lake  Wachusett,  on  the  northeast 
side.  The  early  settlers  could  see  their  council  fires,  and 
their  stone  implements  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  mountain 
was  given  by  the  town  of  Princeton  to  an  early  minister 
whose  salary  was  in  arrears.  At  the  time  of  the  election 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency,  a large  bonfire 
was  lighted  in  its  celebration  on  top  of  Mount  Wachu- 
sett, and  there  was  serious  talk  of  changing  its  name  to 
Mount  Adams. 

Wachusett  is  not  an  isolated  peak,  but  with  Little 
Wachusett  and  Pine  Hill  forms  a part  of  a range  which, 
viewed  from  the  southeast,  presents  a beautiful  picture. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  purchased  1380  acres  for 
a public  reservation,  which  is  in  charge  of  three  commis- 
sioners who  have  several  thousand  dollars  to  expend  an- 
nually on  its  improvement.  A charter  has  been  granted 
for  a railway  to  the  summit.  There  is  already  a carriage 
drive  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  most  notable  natural  curiosity  to  be  seen  there 
is  the  double  boulder,  which  is  in  a pasture  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  mountain.  It  consists  of  two  boulders 
of  immense  size,  wedged  together,  which  are  immovable 
monuments  to  the  glacial  period. 

The  town  of  Princeton  has  become  an  attractive  sum- 
mer resort.  Many  of  the  old-time  farmhouses  are  occu- 
pied by  summer  residents,  cottages  have  been  built  by 
the  lakes,  and  camping  parties  are  yearly  more  numerous. 

Another  pleasant  drive  which  I often  took  with  my 
family  was  to  Meriden,  in  New  Haven  county,  half-way 
to  Hartford.  We  had  many  friends  there  to  call  on.  One 
of  the  prominent  men  I knew  was  William  L.  Bradley, 
who  was  a dealer  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  mj^self, 
furnishing  bone  phosphate.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  maii3^ 
times,  and  worked  the  phosphate  mines  at  the  South  to 
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great  advantage.  He  was  the  son  of  Hevi  Bradley,  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  a farmer  who  diseovered  the  use  of  ba- 
rytes. Twx)  of  the  sons  beeaine  men  of  prominenee.  After 
several  ^^ears  in  Meriden,  W.  L.  Bradley  went  to  Boston 
and  eontinned  the  manufaeture  of  fertilizers  there.  The 
other  son,  Nathaniel,  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Bradley  & Hubbard,  manufaetnrers  of  gas  fixtures. 

The  use  of  barytes  to  adulterate  white  lead  has  been 
continued,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  a mixture  of  two 
parts  of  white  lead  and  one  of  barytes  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  pure  white  lead,  but  there  is  a prejudice  against 
it  on  account  of  the  fraud  practiced  in  early  days  when 
the  ehca]:)er  material  was  sold  for  as  much  as  pure  white 
lead.  Barytes  came  into  the  meat  trade  in  a peculiar 
way ; large  quantities  were  used  by  the  packers  in  the 
West  to  make  yellow  paint,  with  which  the^^  coated  the 
canvas  casings  of  hams  and  dried  beef,  adding  sometimes 
main’^  pounds  to  the  weight.  This  lucrative  practice 
came  to  an  end  through  competition  amongst  the 
]:>ackers,  who  thenceforth  used  unweighted  canvas  for 
their  best  goods.  Many  of  the  barytes  mills  went  out  of 
business,  but  some  began  to  experiment  with  the  process 
of  making  artificial  barium  salts,  which  has  resulted  in 
an  exceedingly  profitable  business.  There  are  now  twelve 
or  more  firms  in  the  United  States  grinding  barytes. 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  such  as  to  prevent  eco- 
nomical combination  after  the  manner  of  other  trades. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a great  treat  to  go  down  to 
the  salt  water  and  spend  the  day  in  fishing  and  bathing, 
and  the  shore  was  scarcely  inhabited,  excepting  by  those 
who  made  their  living  by  fishing.  Now  the  scene  is 
changed  to  one  of  gaiety  and  fashion ; the  great  hotels 
are  filled  3^early  with  a succession  of  guests  from  the  large 
cities  and  inland,  who  take  their  vacations  there,  while 
almost  the  whole  shore,  from  one  end  of  New  England  to 
the  other,  is  lined  with  summer  homes,  whose  owners  spend 
the  season  there  as  regularly  as  it  comes  around.  A few 
years  ago.  Savin  Rock  used  to  be  a pretty  little  seaside 
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resort  easily  reached  from  New  Haven,  and  popular  for 
its  shore  dinners.  Now  it  rivals  Coney  Island  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  attractions,  and  is  thronged  by  excursionists  all 
through  the  season. 

There  are  still  many  beaches,  like  Branford,  where 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wooes  the  breezes  at  her  bungalow. 
Stony  Creek  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  Branford,  and  is  an 
attractive  place  within  easy  reach  of  New  Haven  by 
trolley.  On  the  way  one  passes  the  famous  Pine  Orchard, 
and  every  year  finds  more  beautiful  cottages,  and  every- 
body seems  bent  on  having  a good  time,  as  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  care  in  the  world.  Nature  holds 
full  sway,  and  the  busiest  man  is  contented  to  sit  for  a 
time  and  watch  the  passing  ships  and  the  tide  come  roll- 
ing in. 

The  blizzard  of  1888  will  be  remembered  by  all  those 
who  witnessed  it  as  the  severest  storm  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  in  this  section  of  New  England.  It  began  Sunday 
night  with  snow  and  rain,  which  increased  until  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  its  fury,  the  blinding  snow  cut- 
ting the  skin,  so  that  all  but  the  most  necessary  traffic 
was  suspended.  No  trains  were  run  on  the  railroads, 
many  having  started  out  only  to  be  stalled  in  out-of-the- 
way  places;  there  was  scant  telegraphic  communication, 
the  wires  being  down  or  the  messenger  boys  being  unable 
to  deliver  the  messages ; no  fire  engines  could  force  their 
way ; factory  whistles  did  not  blow,  because  no  one  could 
get  to  work ; it  was  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  move 
coal ; and  even  the  milkmen,  who  usually  brave  all  kinds 
of  weather,  lay  by  for  several  days  until  the  roads  were 
passable.  The  snowdrifts  were  thirty  feet  deep  in  places, 
and  the  railroad  cut  in  New  Haven  was  drifted  full.  The 
skylight  of  my  George  Street  building  was  blown  over  into 
the  edge  of  Whiting  Street.  For  three  days  and  nights 
the  workmen  were  busy  establishing  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  storm  extended  far  out  at  sea,  and  my  nephew, 
Frank  P.  Plummer,  and  his  wife  were  cauglit  out  in  it 
on  board  his  vessel,  the  Minnie  Abbie.  It  was  an  expe- 
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rieiice  they  did  not  care  to  repeat,  and  he  sold  the  schooner 
before  long. 

In  1887,  the  previous  year,  the  Plummers,  husband 
and  wife,  had  made  a trip  to  South  Africa,  starting  out 
in  March.  Mrs.  Plummer  afterwards  read  an  account  of 
this  voyage  before  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, as  few  women  have  the  opportunity^  to  take  such 
a trip  of  4000  miles  and  back  in  a sailing  vessel.  Cap- 
tain F.  P.  Plummer  was  one  of  the  adventurous  ones 
and  often  took  the  chances  of  a long  voyage.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  1887,  there  appeared  in  a Manchester, 
N.  H.,  paper  the  following:  “Captain  and  Airs.  F.  P. 
Plummer  of  the  brig  Minnie  Abbie  are  visiting  friends  in 
this  city,  having  just  returned  from  a voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  on  which  Miss  Alary  F.  Finney  accompanied  them. 
The  brig  is  now  loading  in  Boston  for  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Airs.  Plummer  will  accompany  the  captain  on  this 
voyage.  Their  many  friends  wish  them  a safe  and  pros- 
perous voyage.” 

Of  that  voyage  Airs.  Plummer  says: 

On  the  fourth  of  Alarch  everything  was  reported  ready  for  sea. 
The  towboat  was  made  fast  to  her  hawser,  the  lines  which  held  the 
ship  to  the  wharf  were  cast  off,  we  dropped  into  the  stream,  and  the 
voyage  was  begun  As  soon  as  the  ship  got  out  into  the  stream,  the 
sailors  were  set  to  work  clearing  the  decks,  stowing  away  the  anchors 
and  chains,  making  ready  and  setting  the  proper  sails,  and  by  the  time 
we  passed  out  by  Boston  Light  everything  was  ready  for  the  voyage.  As 
the  tug  cast  off  her  hawser  and  the  captain  dropped  alongside  to  bid 
us  good-bye  and  godspeed,  the  darkness  settled  down  over  the  old  ocean. 

We  watched  the  twinkling  lights  along  shore  as  we  sped  out  by 
Alinot’s  Ledge  light,  and  when  at  midnight  we  watched  the  last  glimmer 
of  old  weather-beaten  Cape  Cod  light,  we  began  to  realize  the  many 
storms  we  must  pass  through  — the  many  dangers  we  must  brave  — be- 
fore we  again  would  be  permitted  to  step  on  America’s  shore. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  the  famous  George’s  Banks,  or  (as 
the  sailors  call  them)  “The  Fisherman’s  Graveyard.’’  The  only  object 
visible  was  one  lone  fisherman  riding  those  mountainous  waves  and 
then  seemingly  engulfed.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  a gale  from  the 
northwest  for  several  days,  and  continued  until  the  evening  of  April  first, 
when  it  began  to  moderate  and  shift  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and 
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by  noon  it  was  a dead  calm.  We  be^an  to  experience  a long,  heav^^  sea 
from  the  east,  which  increased  all  the  afternoon,  and  indicated  that  we 
were  to  experience  a heavy  easterly  gale.  At  daylight  the  wind  began 
to  breeze  up.  First  it  came  in  puft's,  gradually  increasing  until  nine 
o’clock,  when  it  was  blowing  a fierce  gale,  which  tried  the  brig’s  quali- 
ties although  doing  no  damage.  All  hands  were  called  to  (juarters  to 
shorten  sail  and  to  “heave  the  ship  to”  for  safety.  The  gale  continued 
to  blow  heavily  all  night,  and  the  sky  was  filled  with  black  clouds  until 
April  fourth,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  broke 
away  just  long  enough  to  observe  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  when 
computed,  gave  latitude  38.05  degrees  and  longitude  39.45  degrees. 

By  the  middle  of  April  we  had  passed  through  the  doldrums,  or 
horse  latitudes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  had  picked  up  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  and  were  south  of  the  Canary  Islands.  We  bowled 
merrily  along  for  days  and  days  in  the  trade-winds  and  North  African 
current,  passing  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  gradually  drawing  in  toward 
the  African  coast,  and  hauled  to  south  of  the  Bissagos  islands,  and 
shaped  our  course  directly  for  Sierra  Leone,  our  port  of  destination, 
now  about  200  miles  distant. 

On  the  morning  of  April  twenty-fourth,  just  after  daylight,  we 
were  awakened  by  a great  commotion  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship, 
by  the  shouting  of  men  and  the  tramping  of  feet  on  deck.  I knew  some- 
thing unusual  had  occurred,  and  hurried  on  deck  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  They  had  captured  a large  shark  and  had  underestimated  his 
fighting  qualities,  for  the  shark  was  certainly  making  things  lively  all 
around.  They  finally  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and  I have  his  backbone 
at  home  as  a souvenir  of  the  voyage. 

I glanced  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  saw  that  the  waters  had 
changed  from  a deep  blue  in  color  to  a pea  green,  and  I knew  that  we 
were  on  soundings  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from 
land.  We  were  also  sailing  through  cjuantities  of  cuttlefish  bone.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  enough  to  feed  all  the  canary  birds  in  the 
United  States  for  a lifetime. 

We  first  saw  land  about  noon  that  day,  and  by  night  were  able 
to  see  Cape  Sierra  Leone  light,  and  at  nine  o’clock  p.  m , came  to  anchor 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Sierra  Leone,  having  sailed  4000  miles 
over  the  waves  in  thirty  da^^s. 

That  night  we  had  a taste  of  an  African  tornado.  My  uncle,  who 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Sierra  Leone  a year  previous,  had  warned  me 
before  leaving  Boston  to  look  out  for  the  tornadoes  after  arriving  on 
the  African  coast,  as  they  were  something  fearful  to  experience;  but  in 
my  wildest  imagination  I had  never  pictured  it  one-half  as  bad  as  it 
was.  About  midnight  a little  cloud  came  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
land,  and  in  a very  few  moments  the  sky  was  of  inky  blackness.  The 
wind  blew  in  terrible  force,  taking  up  huge  sheets  of  water  and  hurling 
them  over  the  vessel,  and  cutting  like  a knife.  It  seemed  as  if  every  spar 
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would  be  blown  clear  from  the  shiji.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were 
something  awful.  All  hands  were  called  to  quarters,  but  could  do  noth- 
ing except  to  hold  on  and  wait.  The  tempest  passed  as  soon  as  it  came, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  sky  had  cleared  and  the  stars  shone  out  as 
Ijrightly  as  before. 

In  the  morning,  just  after  sunrise,  I noticed  a small,  dark  object, 
and  as  I watched  it,  I could  see  that  it  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  I was  able  to  make  out  a large  dugout,  manned 
by  tweh^e  stalwart  negroes,  as  black  as  ebony  and  as  naked  as  when 
they  came  into  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  in  the  stern, 
who  wore  a linen  suit.  As  they  came  dashing  over  the  water,  their 
backs  shining  in  the  sunlight,  we  naturally  were  a little  nervous,  as 
we  were  not  sure  whether  they  were  savages  or  friends.  When  they 
came  within  a short  distance  from  the  ship,  the  one  in  the  stern  held 
up  a small,  s(|uare,  l^lue  flag,  with  a large  letter  P in  the  center,  and 
then  we  knew  that  it  was  a pilot  come  to  take  us  into  port. 

As  the  boat  came  alongside,  the  man  in  the  stern  crawled  up  on 
deck  and  shuflled  over  to  where  I stood  and  shook  hands,  I welcomed 
him  on  board  and  gave  the  ship  over  to  his  charge,  and  in  a short  time 
we  were  under  sail,  and  before  noon  were  safeh'  moored  near  the  jetty 
along  the  water  front  of  the  city. 

As  the  race  (jnestion  is  such  an  important  one  now,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Sierra  Leone  has  a population  of  15,000  inhab- 
itants, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  consul,  his  wife  and  a 
clerk,  and  a few  English  oflicers  and  their  wives,  the  entire  population 
are  negroes.  Although  we  spent  a little  more  than  a month  at  Sierra 
Leone,  of  which  we  have  many  pleasant  memories,  Mr,  Lewis,  the 
American  consul,  a fine  man  and  a native  of  Vermont,  voiced  our  senti- 
ments the  evening  before  we  made  our  departure,  when  he  wrote  in  our 
autograph  album  these  lines: 

“ You  have  come  from  New  Hampshire 
To  Afric’s  sunny  shore. 

And  tarried  for  thirty  days  or  more; 

No  doubt  3^ou’ll  weigh  anchors 
And  bid  us  all  good-bye 

With  much  joy  and  pleasure. 

And  not  a single  sigh.” 

Another  sea-faring  relative  was  Captain  Elisha  Green 
Collin,  who  was  born  in  Harrington,  Maine,  and  married 
Lney  Plummer,  a sister  of  George  W.  Plummer,  the  hus- 
band of  my  sister  Elizabeth.  We  were  elose  friends,  and 
when  I read  of  the  death  of  Captain  Coffin  on  board  his 
vessel,  the  Belle  Wooster,  I went  to  the  wharf  at  once 
and  found  the  mate  in  charge.  His  daughter.  Airs.  Georgia 
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Everson,  of  Alelrose,  Mass.,  wrote  to  me  to  take  eharge 
of  the  freight  settlement,  and  I gladly  gave  what  assist- 
anee  I eould. 

Among  the  other  things,  some  little  experienee  in  life 
insiiranee  has  eome  my  way.  While  it  is  not  out  of  the 
ordinary,  for  that  very  reason  it  may  be  of  benefit  to 
review  it.  After  the  elose  of  the  Civil  War  there  appeared 
many  agents  advoeating  life  insuranee.  The  Bridgeport 
agent  for  the  New  York  Mutual  gave  it  a strong  endorse- 
ment, and  I then  took  out  my  first  poliey,  Dee.  20,  1865, 
with  John  W.  Niehols,  the  New  Haven  agent  of  that  eom- 
pany.  It  was  on  the  ten  years  plan,  at  $151.65  a year, 
to  be  worth  when  matured  $3000. 

In  1870  I beeame  aequainted  with  a West  Hartford 
man  who  had  taken  out  a poliey  with  the  Continental  of 
Hartford  for  $2000,  on  whieh  he  had  been  pa^dng  $49.30 
every  six  months  for  six  times.  He  was  an  honest,  indus- 
trious man,  so  when  he  explained  his  inability  to  keep  up 
the  premiums  I gave  him  assistanee  b^^  paying  half  the 
premiums  for  him,  he  eontinuing  to  pa^^  the  other  half, 
but  it  finally  all  eame  to  me  to  pay.  I had  no  time  to 
look  into  the  eredit  of  ehartered  eompanies,  and  eonse- 
ciuently  was  surprised  one  day  to  find  it  bankrupt. 

In  doing  mereantile  business,  the  status  of  a firm  is 
easily"  aseertained,  either  beeause  the  men  eoneerned  in  it 
are  well  known  to  be  res]ionsible  or  to  have  sufiieient 
eapital  to  be  trusted.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  business 
man  who  likes  to  understand  the  trend  of  his  affairs  to 
be  drained  of  money  for  an  indefinite  time  to  a ehartered 
eompany  which  may  or  may  not  be  solvent.  The  Con- 
tinental of  Hartford  made  a good  showing  in  its  state- 
ment Jan.  8,  1873.  In  1875  the  capital  was  paid  in  full, 
but  in  1877  the  life  insuranee  commissioners  of  Conneeti- 
eut  investigated  their  figures  and  it  was  found  that  the 
company  was  only  keeping  up  appearances;  the  stocks 
and  bonds  supposed  by  the  directors  to  belong  to  the 
company  were  not  found,  and  in  1886  the  commissioners 
pronounced  against  their  doing  further  business  on  account 
of  mismanagement.  In  that  way  my  friend  and  I were 
victimized. 
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In  1873  I took  out  a second  life  policy  in  the  New 
York  Mutual,  paying  at  first  $130  a A^car,  which  has  been 
scaled  down.  In  1876  I took  a policy  with  the  Provi- 
dent Life  Assurance  of  New  York,  which  later  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  failed.  In  1882  I took  out  a polic}^  in 
the  Equitable  of  New  York  for  $3,000  additional,  on 
which  there  is  a yearty  due,  with  reductions  for  dividends. 
It  will  be  seen  by  these  details  that  I have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  life  insurance,  and  that  it  has  not 
all  been  successful.  In  the  case  of  the  company  removing 
to  New  Jersey,  the  State  Actuary  wrote  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 

The  Ecjuitable  and  Mutual  continue  to  be  heard  from, 
and  are  probably  good  investments.  The  first  ten  years’ 
policy  in  the  Mutual  has  been  well  enough.  It  has  earned 
to  some  extent  in  the  same  way  a bank  deposit  would, 
but  what  is  to  be  learned  from  my  experience  with  the 
other  companies  ? It  is  to  similar  disastrous  showing  that 
we  owe  such  opinions  as  those  of  L.  D.  Brandeis  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  The  Independent  of  Dec.  20,  1906,  on  the 
“Greatest  Life  Insurance  Wrong.’’ 

He  sa3"s:  “The  extraordinary  wastefulness  of  the 

present  s^^stem  of  industrial  insurance  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  business,  whether  conducted  by  stock 
or  mutual  companies,  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  others 
than  the  polic3^-holders.  The  need  and  financial  inexperi- 
ence of  the  wage-earners  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
stockholders  or  officials.  The  causes  of  failure  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  excessive  unsound  investments 
or  dishonest  management.  From  these  abuses  savings 
banks  have  been  practically  free.’’  The  fact  that  the  sav- 
ings bank  is  always  ready  with  the  capital  is  an  advan- 
tage over  life  insurance,  which  provides  only  for  the 
future  in  most  cases. 

In  summing  up  financial  transactions,  such  as  go  to 
make  up  a large  part  of  any  man’s  life-work,  it  has  been 
my  intention  to  deal  frankly  with  both  success  and  failure ; 
the  success,  in  my  case,  coming  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
ture in  a much-needed  line  of  products  and  its  attendant 
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trade  by  land  and  water;  in  later  years,  in  developing 
real  estate,  all  of  wliieh  eame  as  a result  of  square  deal- 
ing. As  has  been  shown,  the  losses  have  been  mainly  due 
to  ehartered  eompanies,  both  in  life  and  fire  insuranee, 
failing  to  keep  their  obligations,  and,  in  one  ease,  a private 
bank  with  fietitious  standing  losing  for  me  my  building 
fund  of  about  $3,000. 

In  seven  deeades  business  has  beeome  inereasingly 
eomplieated,  but  the  ehanges  have  eome  on  gradually, 
one  at  a time,  just  as  the  seven  eities  in  whieh  the  time 
was  spent  were  eaeh  progressing,  until  one  of  them,  at 
least,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  eontinent,  and  the  others 
have  ehanged  beyond  all  antieipation. 

In  November,  1890,  I went  to  Seranton, . Penn.,  by 
invitation  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Hewett,  who  formerly  managed 
the  Bridgeport  rendering  plant.  He  removed  from  there 
in  1871,  and,  together  with  one  of  his  sons,  established  a 
similar  plant  at  Seranton.  We  had  met  many  times  in 
the  interim  in  New  York  eity,  where  he  eame  to  market 
his  stoek,  whieh  found  a l)etter  sale  there  than  an^^where 
else.  In  that  way  the  old  aequaintanee  was  kept  up, 
so  that  when,  in  1890,  Mr.  Hewett  was  endeavoring  to 
introduee  new  proeesses  whieh  ealled  for  experienee,  he 
ealled  for  me  to  assist  him,  and  I went  there  for  a week, 
during  whieh  I reeeived  all  ])ossible  attention,  meeting  his 
wide  eirele  of  aequaintanees  and  visiting  the  most  attrae- 
tive  parts  of  the  W3^oming  and  Laekawanna  valle^^s. 

Aside  from  its  business  value,  the  seetion  is  a profita- 
ble one  for  the  tourist  to  visit.  Seranton  was  named 
after  the  Connectieut  Serantons,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  had  a population  of  83,450 ; but  it  has  now  reaehed 
the  100,000  mark.  There  were  many  good  hotels,  and 
the  business  streets  are  well  laid  out.  It  has  large  iron 
and  steel  industries,  besides  being  in  the  eenter  of  the 
great  eoal  fields.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  eities  to  adopt 
eleetrieal  applianees,  and  in  eonsequenee  is  ealled  the 
“ Eleetrie  City.”  It  has  a most  energetie  board  of  trade, 
at  the  head([uarters  of  whieh  one  ean  seeure  information 
on  all  points  of  interest  coneerning  the  region. 
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Being  in  the  eenter  of  the  anthraeite  eoal  region, 
there  is  mueh  aetivit^^  along  that  line.  Twenty  or  more 
large  eoal  mines  were  being  worked  in  the  vieinit}^,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  eompanies  forming  to  open 
new  ones,  so  that  any  one  eonld  easily  invest  any  amount 
of  money  there. 

One  eoming  into  the  eity  for  the  first  time  notiees  the 
numerous  eoal  breakers,  rising  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  into  whieh  the  freshly-mined  coal  is  hoisted 
and  discharged.  The  coal  ])asses  down  over  bars  into  the 
crusher  through  screens  which  sc])arate  the  different 
sizes,  and  finally  arrives  at  the  bins  in  the  bottom,  where 
l)oys  are  stationed  to  pick  out  the  slate.  Sometimes 
water-jigs,  as  they  are  called,  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  capacity  of  a coal-breaker  is  from  one  to  two 
thousand  tons  a da3^ 

In  opening  a mine,  after  it  is  determined  b^^  a geolog- 
ical survey  that  a pa^dng  amount  of  coal  is  present,  there 
are  two  modes  of  procedure  to  choose  from : either  the 
tunnel  is  sunk  and  the  galleries  are  worked  horizontally, 
or  the  tunnel  is  run  in  on  a level  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  mountain.  In  either  case  the  cutting  is  lined  with 
heav3^  timbers  in  order  to  prevent  caving  in.  In  some 
cases  there  is  water  to  be  pumped  out.  Ventilation  by 
fans  is  necessar3^  The  hoisting  is  done  133"  engines  so  ar- 
ranged that  there  are  two  cages,  and  while  one  is  going 
down  the  other  is  coming  up.  Mules  are  used  in  moving 
coal  in  the  mines.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  eoal 
are  mined  here;  the  anthracite  has  ^ per  cent,  fixed  car- 
bon, and  commands  the  larger  price;  bituminous  coal  is 
preferred  for  use  in  steam  engines.  In  1890  the  price  of 
coal  at  the  mines  was  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  short  ton. 
PennS3dvania  coal  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  the 
market,  and  so  not  dependent  to  any  extent  on  trans- 
portation. 

The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  eoal  is  legend- 
ary, and  it  is  said  that  it  was  due  to  some  belated  hunters 
who  were  obliged  to  camp  out  for  the  night.  They  built 
a fire  among  the  rocks  and  awoke  to  find  them  burning. 
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As  early  as  1769,  a Yankee  blacksmith  used  the  black 
stones  in  his  forge.  Its  general  ado])tion  for  fuel  was 
slow,  partl^^  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  at  first 
no  stoves  suitable  to  burn  it  in.  So  eminent  a man  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  invented  the  stove  which  bears  his 
name. 

Another  closely  allied  industry  which  has  developed  > 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  mineral  coal  oil.  Petroleum  was 
known  to  the  Indians,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a curiosit3^ 

It  is  said  that  a Mr.  Kier  and  his  neighbor,  a Mr.  Peter- 
son, were  drilling  for  salt  when  thej^'  were  troubled  with 
oil.  The  annoyance  continued  unabated,  and  they  gave 
a bottle  of  it  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  comlfined  it  with  sperm 
oil  as  a cheap  lubricator.  Two  barrels  a week  were  used 
in  this  way  for  about  ten  ^^ears  before  the  attention  of 
the  public  was  drawn  to  it.  Mr.  Kier  had  done  some  ex- 
perimenting, and  as  a result  put  it  up  as  a remedy  and 
opened  an  establishment  for  its  sale  at  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
Chemists  in  this  countr^^  and  abroad  had  their  attention 
called  to  it  by  James  Young  of  Scotland,  who  called  it 
paraffine  oil  for  lighting,  and  secured  the  patent  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Professor  Crosby  was  sent  to  Oil  Creek  to  invCvStigate, 
and  reported  so  favorabl}^  that  the  Penns^dvania  Rock 
Oil  Company  was  organized  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  under 
the  laws  of  that  state,  and  Professor  Silliman  and  he 
occupied  five  months  in  the  most  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions, after  which  the  compan3^  purchased  one  hundred 
and  fift3^  acres  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Pine  and  Oil 
creeks,  on  which  the  first  oil  well  in  the  United  States 
was  drilled.  To  obtain  the  oil  1^3^  sinking  artesian  wells 
had  not  been  thought  of,  even  by  the  professors.  At 
length,  in  1859,  Edwin  L.  Drake  of  New  Haven,  who  had 
been  an  express  agent  on  the  Boston  & Albany  railroad, 
changed  to  take  a position  on  the  New  Haven  road,  but 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  superintending  of  arte- 
sian well-digging  iinder  difficulties.  Farm  after  farm  had 
been  secured  which  contained  oil  as  well  as  coal,  and 
1859  saw  the  beginning  of  gigantic  operations  in  petro- 
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letjjn,  which  has  surpassed  in  money  value  all  the  histoiw 
of  business.  Oil  has  flowed  out  of  the  earth  like  a river 
of  gold,  and  has  given  employment  to  a vast  number  of 
workmen,  filled  the  pockets  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  own  it,  given  light  and  heat  to  humanit^^  all 
over  the  world,  and  fostered  the  biggest  monopoly  of 
modern  times. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  sueh  operations  as  these  that 
Mr.  Hewett  had  loeated  his  business  and  prospered  for  a 
time.  His  factory,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  at  Round 
Woods,  near  the  tracks  of  the  Delaware,  Laekawanna  & 
Western  railroad.  In  1901,  when  on  my  way  home  from 
the  South,  I made  him  another  visit,  and  found  him  mueh 
depressed,  his  wife  having  died  and  his  other  antieipations 
not  being  realized.  I tried  to  help  sell  his  plant,  but  was 
unsueeessful.  He  died  in  March,  1904,  leaving  two  sons, 
Charles  H.  of  Philadelphia  and  William. 

Mr.  Hewett’s  aetivities  in  the  rendering  business  paral- 
leled mine  in  point  of  time,  and  his  lack  of  suceess  was  a 
sample  of  the  way  a man  ma^^  fail  if  he  fights  against  the 
inevitable  change  in  eonditions. 

No  one  eould  live  so  long  in  the  same  eity  with  Yale 
eollege  and  not  be  influeneed  by  it,  so  while  I did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  college  in  the  regular  way, 
it  was  indirectly  of  benefit  to  me  through  the  studies  of 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  a distant  relative  of  m^^  wife, 
and  professor  of  ehemistry  for  fifty-one  years,  aecording 
to  his  diary.  Up  to  the  year  1801  ehemistry  reeeived  little 
attention  at  Yale,  and  Professor  Silliman  was  eonsidering 
a proposition  to  settle  in  Georgia  when  President  Dwight 
fixed  upon  him  as  the  young  man  for  the  position  at 
Yale.  He  was  inclined  to  aeeept,  because,  as  he  writes  at 
the  time:  “The  study  of  nature  appeared  very  attraetive; 
in  her  works  there  is  no  falsehood,  although  there  are 
mysteries  to  unveil,  whieh  is  a very  interesting  aehieve- 
ment.  Ever^Thing  in  nature  is  straightforward  and  con- 
sistent; there  are  no  polluting  influenees;  all  associations 
with  these  pursuits  are  elevating  and  virtuous,  and  point 
towards  the  Infinite  Creator.”  After  his  appointment  as 
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the  first  professor  of  chemistry  Yale  ever  had,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  study  for  two  years,  and  attended  many 
lectures,  receiving  valuable  suggestions  from  Dr.  McDean 
of  Princeton,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  master  in  chem- 
istry. 

Professor  Silliman,  as  we  must  now  call  the  young 
man,  began  to  lecture  when  he  was  but  little  over  twenty- 
four  years  old  (in  1804),  with  such  students  as  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  John  Pierpont  in  his  class.  There  was  a 
conflict  between  science  and  religion,  of  which  he  writes : 
“In  my  study  and  exposition  of  science  to  my  fellow-men, 
I never  forgot  to  give  honor  and  glory  to  the  Infinite 
Creator,”  but  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  cognizant  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  globe. 

He  was  the  pioneer  in  demonstrating  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  which  was  right  in  my  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  I followed  his  demonstrations  with  considerable 
interest.  He  died  November  24,  1864,  at  his  home  at  the 
corner  of  Hillhouse  avenue  and  Trumbull  street.  He  had 
already  retired  from  his  professorship,  and  his  son  took 
his  place  as  professor  of  chemistr3^ ; his  son-in-law,  James 
D.  Dana,  became  instructor  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

New  Haven,  from  the  time  of  my  going  there  until 
1876,  shared  the  honor  of  being  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut  with  Hartford.  At  that  time  Hartford 
was  chosen  Iw  popular  vote  to  be  the  capital,  and  a num- 
ber of  years  afterward  the  fine  old  building  on  the  Green 
was  torn  down.  I was  one  of  the  many  who  would  have 
preserved  it,  if  possible.  It  was  built  of  marble  and 
stucco  in  pure  Grecian  style,  and  was  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  besides  being  of  historical  value. 

“The  City  of  Elms”  deserved  its  name  for  mway  years 
after  the  fine  trees  planted  b^^  James  Hillhouse  in  1787 
grew  to  maturity,  but  their  glory  has  passed  into  decay, 
and  one  would  hardly  believe  that  they  were  once  so 
beautiful. 

The  Young  Men’s  Institute,  of  which  I have  been  a 
member  for  many  years,  was  founded  more  than  three- 
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quarters  of  a century  ago  men  desirous  of  social  and 
mental  improvement,  and  has  held  a worthy  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  cit^\  At  first  it  was  the  only  social  club  in 
the  city,  and  the  members  devoted  much  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  affairs  of  the  da}-.  Afterwards  a reading- 
room  was  established  and  the  nucleus  of  a libraiw  formed 
Iw  the  donation  of  books  from  liberal  citizens.  For  a 
number  of  years  courses  of  lectures  were  held,  b^^  the 
means  of  which  many  famous  speakers  of  the  day  were 
heard  and  quite  a revenue  derived,  which  was  earefull3^ 
invested.  A building  was  erected  but  afterwards  sold, 
and  as  late  as  twent^^-five  years  ago  the  present  spacious 
building  was  oeeu])ied  for  the  first  time.  The  city  has 
made  overtures  to  have  it  merged  into  the  public  libraiw, 
which  have  been  iq)  to  the  present  time  successfully  re- 
sisted. A long-time,  well-remembered  librarian  was  Miss 
Lizzie  Todd.  At  one  time  the  Institute  narrowly  missed 
receiving  an  endowment  from  Philip  Alarett,  a constant 
patron,  but  it  was  lost  owing  to  a flaw  in  his  will.  As 
years  go  on  the  Institute  is  broadening  its  sphere,  and 
now  sells  a yearly  famih^  ticket,  so  that  the  public  may 
take  out  books,  a highly  valued  privilege. 

As  one  arrives  in  New  Haven,  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  an  otherwise  level  landscape  are  East  and  West 
Rocks.  East  Rock  is  a little  nearer  to  the  center,  being 
about  two  miles  out.  Mill  river  passes  close  to  its  base. 
At  the  east  of  it  lies  a broad  expanse,  where  the  Quin- 
nipiac  river  flows  through  the  meadows.  Between  the 
two  streams  the  ridge  of  the  Quinnipiac  extends  north  to 
JMount  Carmel.  When  I first  went  to  New  Haven,  there 
was  just  beginning  to  be  a sentiment  that  East  Rock 
should  be  preserved.  At  that  time  it  was  owned  by  a 
man  who  had  built  a small  stone  house  at  the  summit, 
and  occasionally  a team  ascended  laboriously  to  the  top. 
A committee  from  the  New  Haven  common  council  in- 
duced him  to  exchange  his  holdings  for  more  accessible 
land.  John  W.  Bishop,  who  owned  largely  on  the  east 
side,  offered  “Indian  Head’’  and  “Snake  Rock’’  for  park 
purposes,  providing  that  the  city  would  annually  spend 
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$3,000  in  improvements.  After  about  twenty  years  the 
people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  accpiirement  of 
land  for  park  purpOvSes,  and  353  acres  were  secured  in  the 
locality.  In  1884-  Mayor  Lewis,  in  his  annual  message, 
reported  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  at  East  Rock. 
English  and  Farnam  drives  were  named  for  men  who 
gave  the  money  to  construct  those  fine  roads,  which  wind 
about  among  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  the  summit. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  whose  home  was  in  the  vicinity, 
says:  “As  a great  uplift  of  basaltic  cliff,  reaching  in  its 

height  at  its  highest  360  feet,  this  line  of  precipice  fronts 
the  city,  with  a dwarf  of  wood  and  rock3^  debris  at  its 
foot  sloping  to  Mill  river  bank.  The  easterh^  portion  has 
a gorge  and  lesser  hill.  Trap  and  redstone  (a  sandstone) 
appear  along  all  the  drives,  made  later  up  gentle  inclines 
where  people  drive  so  frequently  to  the  summit.  The 
eastern  slope  has  many  seams.  Perhaps  four-fifths  of  the 
forest  growth  is  in  this  part.” 

The  soldiers  and  sailors’  monument,  erected  at  the 
top  of  East  Rock,  is  visible  for  miles  around.  It  consists 
of  a shaft  of  Maine  granite  about  112  feet  high.  This 
park  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  improvements 
accomplished  in  New  Haven  during  my  forty  3^ears’  resi- 
dence there.  There  is  still  some  quarrying  done  at  West 
Rock,  which  is  none  the  less  romantic  and  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  East  Rock,  having  within  its  limits  the  Judges’ 
Cave  and  other  natural  attractions.  Few  cities  have  such 
a charming  background. 

There  are  now  many  smaller  parks  in  New  Haven, 
which  goes  to  show  that  when  a community  once  begins 
to  take  an  interest  in  nature  it  is  not  easily  satisfied. 

New  Haven  lies  at  the  head  of  New  Haven  bay,  upon 
an  alluvial  plain  some  distance  from  the  proper  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  ages  past  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river 
is  supposed  to  have  been  here.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  coast  since  then,  and  the  fine  harbor  at 
Ouinnipiac  probably  induced  the  early  settlers  to  choose 
that  ])lace  for  an  abiding  place.  Davenport  and  Eaton  came 
from  England  about  1640,  and  the  charter  was  granted 
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in  1662.  Trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  soon  estab- 
lished, and  at  one  time  there  were  thirt3"  vessels  engaged 
in  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  New  Haven 
was  the  first  eity  to  be  incor])orated  after  the  United 
States  had  been  recognized  as  independent.  I have  heard 
father  tell  how  the  war  of  1812  crippled  the  cities  in 
all  New  England,  and  New  Haven  was  no  exce])tion. 
That  was  when  he  was  about  twent^^-five  3^ears  of  age 
and  had  been  married  four  A^ears.  New  Haven  has  alwa^^s 
been  an  ideal  city  to  reside  in,  and  was  called  the  “ Pearl 
of  New  England”  long  before  it  was  the  “City  of  Elms.” 
The  roads  became  settled  earl^^  in  the  spring,  and  it  was 
eas3"  to  make  gardens  and  plant  trees,  so  that  it  soon  be- 
came the  “Elm  Cit3^” 

New  Haven  established  itself  in  commerce  as  carh- 
as  1794,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  When  I 
went  there  in  1857  I found  cordiality  and  helpfulness  in 
all  mv  relations.  The  natural  industry  I found  to  be  the 
03^ster  trade.  B3'  nature  the  Quinnipiac,  West  river  and 
Long  Island  Sound  had  thousands  of  acres  of  oyster  beds. 
The  business  has  expanded  to  adjoining  locations,  and 
has  become  a ver3^  important  one  along  the  coast. 

The  name  of  Adams  appeared  in  the  New  Haven  direc- 
tor3^  three  times  in  1848;  in  1907  there  were  98  Adamses. 
My  name  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  Haven  directory 
from  1857  to  1897,  after  which  it  was  included  in  the 
Springfield,  Alass.,  directory,  I having  reduced  m3^  “Seven 
Cities”  interests  one  by  one,  instead  of  expanding  as  in 
former  3^ears. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Bridgeport,  1857-1890. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I turn  my  thoughts  to 
Bridgeport,  the  third  eity  of  those  in  whieh  I had  facto- 
ries. It  was  a city  of  the  most  wonderful  activity  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture.  No  sooner  was  the  purchase  made 
in  New  Haven  of  the  small  Palmer  interest  in  the  by- 
product line,  than  I became  acquainted  with  a Bridgeport 
man  in  the  same  line,  F.  H.  Hewett.  He  had  married  a 
relative  of  Ransom  C.  Taylor  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  had  set  him  up  in  business  there  in  Bridge- 
port, but  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  it  yield  as  much 
as  Mr.  Taylor  thought  he  ought  to,  so  he  proposed  that 
we  pool  our  interests,  which  we  did,  and  an  inventory 
was  made  out  and  the  teams  and  fixtures  turned  in, 
and  Mr.  Hewett  became  a teamster  from  that  section  to 
my  works  in  New  Haven.  This  led  to  my  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  a remarkabl3^  pro- 
gressive man  and  a leader  in  the  sections  he  covered  in 
business. 

My  associations  with  Mr.  Taylor  became  so  intimate 
that  a few  words  about  his  career  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Ransom  Clark  Taylor  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Susan  (Butler)  Taylor  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  where 
he  was  born  February  24,  1829.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  his  father  moved  to  Northbridge,  Mass.  R.  C.,  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  had  meager  school  opportunities, 
and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  began  to  work 
for  his  father,  who  was  in  the  meat  business.  The  old 
custom  was  for  a child  to  buy  his  time  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  that  is  what  R.  C.  did  when  he  went  to 
Worcester,  from  whence  he  extended  the  by-product  busi- 
ness to  other  places.  He  began  with  two  men  and  two 
horses,  and  added  until  he  had  a hundred  men  and  horses 
out  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  he  left  the  provision 
business  and  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  owning 
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much  store  propert^^  in  Worcester.  He  was  a typical 
Democrat  of  the  old  school,  full  of  New  England  thrift  and 
energy,  and  had  no  use  for  an^dKidy  who  did  not  sneceed. 
lie  died  in  Worcester  June  19,  1910,  a millionaire.  When 
I came  to  know  him  he  turned  over  some  of  his  manufac- 
tured products  to  me  to  market  in  New  York  city,  and 
wc  continued  that  arrangement  for  a number  of  ^^ears. 

After  a while  the  hauling  of  the  Bridgeport  stock  to 
New  Haven  beeame  burdensome  on  account  of  the  heavy 
loads  and  the  high  toll  over  Washington  bridge,  on  the 
Housatonic  river;  so,  as  the  panic  incident  to  the  civil 
war  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hewett  thought  that  he  eoidd  take 
the  Bridgeport  business,  whieh  had  grown  and  ineluded 
the  territory  as  far  as  Norwalk.  Mr.  Hewett,  Mr.  Ta^dor 
and  myself  entered  into  an  agreement  that  Mr.  Hewett 
become  the  owner  of  the  Bridgeport  business  in  all  its 
lines.  Mr.  Ta^dor  withdrew  and  I paid  little  attention  to 
the  plaee,  but  heard  that  it  was  doing  quite  a business. 
After  a while  I noticed  that  he  drew  more  from  me  than 
he  returned.  He  had  not  Mr.  Taylor’s  experience,  and  in 
Deeember,  1868,  he  came  over  to  see  me  and  eonfided  that  he 
was  in  trouble  linaneially,  and  owed  me  quite  a sum.  He 
had  constructed  expensive  buildings  on  land  he  had  bought 
over  the  Bridgeport  line  in  the  town  of  Stratford ; his 
del)ts  exceeded  his  assets  Iw  several  thousand  dollars,  but 
he  thought  that  the  business  eould  be  kept  intact  by  pay- 
ing u])  customers.  Air.  Hewett  proved  his  true  honesty 
by  wishing  me  to  pay  the  mone^^  to  the  ereditors  instead 
of  to  him.  Thus  the  story  is  brietiy  told  of  how  I came 
slowly,  and  at  a loss,  into  possession  of  the  Bridgeport 
rendering  business  on  December  22,  1868. 

Here,  as  in  other  localities,  the  business  required  an 
out-of-the-way  locality,  and  had  I been  looking  for  land 
to  invest  in,  I never  should  have  ehosen  such  a place. 

The  eit3"  of  Bridgeport  was  a port  of  entry  in  marine 
traffie,  and  as  such  was  peculiarly  my  hunting  ground. 
While  never  residing  there,  I was  closely  related  to  the 
business  of  the  period,  and  from  1868  to  1890  my  name 
appeared  on  the  Stratford  or  Bridgeport  reeords  thirteen 
times  as  dealing  in  realt^^  in  some  form. 
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By  Jamian^  1,  1869,  I had  closed  out  my  mOvSt  weighty 
business  in  New  York  city,  but  I had  plenty  of  questions 
coming  up  for  consideration,  and  among  them  a move- 
ment on  foot  to  relocate  the  New  Haven  business  at  East 
Haven.  The  Hartford  business  had  been  running  some 
two  years,  and  Waterbury  was  asking  me  to  locate  there, 
as  the  cartage  system  was  outgrown,  so  I bought  there 
in  the  spring  of  1869. 

It  was  a problem  whom  could  I place  in  charge  of  the 
Bridgeport  plant.  My  brother  Silas  came  for  a short 
time,  and  his  wife  gave  aid  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
board,  but  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his  continuance. 

I had  lessened  my  care  some  by  taking  Mr.  Gilbert  into 
the  New  Haven  lousiness  as  a partner  at  this  date,  but 
the  East  Haven  removal  required  the  attention  of  both 
of  us. 

A young  man  of  energy  came  along  about  this  time, 
Hicks  Griffin  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  whose  uncle  lived  in  New 
Haven.  His  eapital  consisted  of  the  aforesaid  energy  and 
one  remarkably  fine  horse  and  another  fair  one,  both  of 
whieh  had  eseaped  the  epizootie  of  1870.  He  became  a 
partner  in  the  Bridgeport  business  and  took  hold  with  zeal, 
conducting  affairs  there  in  a way  whieh  won  the  eonfidence 
of  the  enterprising  men  of  the  plaee.  We  were  well  located, 
up  Asylum  street,  and  volumes  of  trade  came  to  us.  Mr. 
Griffin  did  not  stop  with  by-produets,  but  soon  began 
slaughtering  and  dressing  hogs.  He  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  steam  from  that  plant  went  up  day  and 
night.  After  a period  of  three  years,  we  were  running  the 
Bridgeport  business  in  fine  shape.  The  year  1873  began 
well,  with  the  old  mortgage  paid  off  and  some  of  the  real 
estate  sold  to  reduce  the  holdings.  About  this  time  all 
Bridgeport  seemed  to  start  in  with  new  life,  but  the  fire 
protection  had  not  been  worked  into  a system,  so  that 
we  were  bothered  in  securing  insurance,  things  were  in 
such  a state  of  transition.  There  were  a lot  of  fires  in  the 
city,  and  in  looking  over  the  statistics  from  the  years 
1872  to  1874,  I find  that  Bridgeport  sufi'ered  a loss  of 
$184,717. 
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There  had  been  many  eostly  fires,  and  one  April  night 
in  187v3,  every  vestige  of  onr  faetory  was  destroyed; 
storage,  maehinery,  and  all  the  hides,  tallow,  tanks  and 
pumps  were  a smoldering  mass  of  debris,  and  the  mourn- 
ing of  Mr.  Griffin  was  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  loss 
b}^  fire,  for  the  insurance  policies  had  not  been  delivered  and 
the  company  did  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  loss. 
This  was  the  heaviest  loss,  financially,  I ever  had  to  meet. 
Mr.  Griffin,  whose  earnings  had  all  gone  up  in  smoke, 
was  almost  inconsolable,  but  undaunted  perseverance,  en- 
ergy and  money  combined  to  erect  a more  substantial 
plant,  and  “Onward”  continued  to  be  our  motto  until 
the  eastern  trade  in  our  line  received  its  check  from  much 
of  the  beef  and  pork  being  dressed  in  the  west.  Conse- 
cpiently  the  by-products  were  worked  up  out  there,  bringing 
about  a condition  of  aftairs  which  we  had  not  foreseen. 
The  Bridgeport  business  was  sold  out  to  the  Plumb  & 
Winton  Company,  and  the  entire  estate  was  disposed  of 
before  1890.  My  personal  interests  continued  in  Bridge- 
port for  thirty-three  3^ears,  a third  of  a century. 

There  is  bound  to  be  competition  in  every  line,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  an  invasion  of  our 
tcrritor^^  by  a Mr.  Peebles,  but  I looked  up  the  situation 
and  found  that  the  venerable  Cyrus  Silliman  had  become 
interested  in  him  through  the  Methodist  church,  which 
they  both  attended,  and  I was  a1)le  to  induce  Mr.  Peebles 
to  remove  to  Stamford,  with  good  results  to  all.  In 
1873  I bought  the  Silliman  land  and  turned  it  into  the 
firm. 

Among  the  maiw  wide-awake  citizens  of  Bridgeport, 
perhaps  I\  T.  Barnum  of  circus  fame  is  the  most  widely 
known,  and  his  many  enterprises  could  not  fail  of  being 
of  material  value  to  the  city.  His  “Institute  of  Sci- 
ence and  History”  is  a lasting  memorial  to  his  name. 
He  laid  out  East  Bridgeport,  and  the  wharves  there  were 
free  to  vessels  to  dock  as  long  as  they  pleased.  I used 
them,  as  they  were  the  most  convenient  to  my  works. 
The  only  drawback  to  their  constant  use  was  for  towage 
through  the  drawbridges  which  spanned  the  creek.  Vol- 
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limes  might  be  written  about  my  dealings  with  seafaring 
men,  as  I was  eonstantly  employing  them  to  take  stoek  all 
up  and  down  the  Atlantie  eoast.  I owned  shares  in  some 
of  the  vessels,  but  the^^  were  not  very  remunerative.  It 
was  mueh  more  eeonomieal  to  send  stoek  not  recpiiring 
haste  by  boat,  for  onee  loaded,  it  ean  be  sent  to  aiw  sea- 
])ort.  Often  the  eaptain  of  a vessel  was  glad  to  reeeive 
a eargo  of  phosphate  for  ballast  when  returning  to  some 
southern  port. 

Early  acquaintanees  among  the  aetive  business  men  of 
Bridgeport  are  held  in  ehoiee  memor}".  Nathaniel  Wheeler, 
of  sewing-maehine  fame,  was  one  of  them.  He  was  senior 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Wheeler  & Wilson,  man- 
ufaeturers  of  sewing  maehines,  and  a direetor  of  the  City 
National  Bank,  a trustee  of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank, 
and  a large  land-owner.  I made  note  of  his  death  as  oe- 
eurring  Deeember  31,  1893. 

Bridgeport  has  been  ealled  the  home  of  the  sewing 
maehine,  for  Elias  Howe  built  a faetory  there  in  1853. 
No  one  ean  deny  that  his  invention  of  the  sewing  ma- 
ehine has  been  of  benefit  to  the  world ; but  he  had  a hard 
time  introdueing  it,  for  the  tailors,  who  saw  its  merit, 
were  afraid  that  it  would  spoil  their  trade,  and  the  eost 
of  eaeh  maehine  was  $300,  whieh  was  more  than  most 
people  eould  afford  to  pay.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Howe  be- 
gan to  study  out  the  sewing  maehine  when  only  about 
twenty  ^a^ars  old,  when  he  was  living  in  Boston.  He  was 
peeuniarily  assisted  by  a friend  who  had  eonfidenee  in  his 
abilit^^  The  first  patent  was  obtained  in  1845,  and  he 
went  to  England,  hoping  to  sueeeed  there,  but  failed  to 
impress  the  publie.  When  he  returned  he  was  kept  bUvSy 
Tor  many  }^ears  defending  his  jiatents  from  infringements, 
but  lived  to  beeome  a millionaire.  His  early  struggles  for 
sueeess  are  quite  in  eontrast  with  the  immense  faetories  of 
the  Singer  Company  whieh  I have  seen  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
They  eover  eighteen  aeres  and  have  a doek  for  steam- 
boats. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  as  women  use  the 
family  sewing  maehine,  it  would  be  the  proper  business 
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for  women  to  sell  them,  but  only  in  one  ease  do  I know 
of  a woman  who  has  made  a signal  sueeess  in  that  line. 
Mrs.  Frances  Foster,  a friend  of  Mrs.  Adams,  is  agent 
for  the  Wilcox  & Gibbs  machine,  with  a central  office  in 
New  Haven,  and  has  a business  equal  to  that  of  any  man 
that  I know  of.  She  is  a cultured  woman,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Adams  took  her  trip  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Even  a casual  visitor  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Bridge- 
port has  become  a great  manufacturing  center,  and  the 
board  of  trade  has  done  much  to  induce  concerns  to  locate 
there.  That  and  the  unusual  docking  facilities  have  built 
u])  a beautiful  city  of  industry,  which  could  not  fail  to 
im])ress  the  visitor.  Nor  is  the  esthetic  side  neglected. 
Seaside  Park  and  some  others  add  to  its  attractiveness. 
1 ahwws  enjoy  returning  to  Bridgeport,  and  never  fail  to 
meet  some  old  associate  who  remembers  “the  good  old 
times”  we  shared  in  business  activity. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Waterbury,  1859-1887. 


For  quite  a term  of  years,  including  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod, I sent  teams  up  to  Waterbury  to  make  collections. 
Routes  were  established  for  bi-weekly  trips,  carrying  the 
products  to  the  markets  in  two-horse  wagons  and  taking 
back  whatever  there  was  of  use  to  us.  This  was  the  or- 
dinary practice  in  those  days  in  many  lines  of  business, 
and  those  teams  could  be  depended  upon  to  arrive  at  stated 
times,  for  they  ran  as  regularly  as  the  grocery  teams  do  to- 
day. If  my  teams  failed  in  any  respect,  the  complaints  to 
headquarters  were  severe,  for  delay  with  meat  products, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  is  not  beneficial  in  any  degree, 
and  the  requirements  in  gathering  up  the  return  load  of 
bones,  tallow,  wool-pates,  etc.,  were  neatness  and  des- 
patch. 

There  was  a small  army  of  men  and  horses  to  look 
after,  and  the  distance  from  the  New  Haven  plant  to  the 
square  in  Waterbury  was  twenty-two  miles ; add  seven 
more  for  the  circuit  to  the  stalls  and  markets,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  something  to  be  done,  for  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  “floods  came  and  the  rain  descended,” 
humanity  must  have  its  daily  food.  I had  some  rules  the 
teamsters  were  required  to  observe,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  wagon-box  should  contain  an  overcoat  for  the  driver 
in  case  of  a change  in  the  weather,  for  it  did  not  pay  to 
have  men  laid  off  for  sickness ; and  there  were  also  fly- 
nets  for  the  comfort  of  the  horses  on  long  journeys.  The 
personal  oversight  of  such  a route  entailed  an  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  business  firms  on  the  road.  Gradually 
new  enterprises  of  various  sorts  utilized  the  Naugatuck 
and  Housatonic  rivers,  until  the  route  lay  through  a ver- 
itable hive  of  industry,  the  existence  of  which  affected 
me  in  unexpected  ways.  For  instance,  so  many  casks 
were  used  for  the  shipment  of  brass  army  buttons  that 
there  was  a scarcity  for  other  purposes,  and  the  smaller 
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ten-ton  freight  ears  used  by  the  Naiigatuek  road  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  eapaeity  to  transport  freight  to  tide 
water  at  Bridgeport  and  New  York  eity.  I have  watehed 
with  inueh  interest  as  these  enterprises  grew  year  by  year, 
and  have  personally  known  many  of  the  promoters  as 
well  as  the  workmen  eoncerned  in  them.  The  Waterbury 
route  was  the  sample  of  the  others,  the  management  of 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  a telephone,  which  had 
not  then  come  into  common  use,  kept  me  busy. 

In  1868  the  advisability^  of  locating  a branch  factory 
in  Waterbury  was  considered,  for  the  transportation  had 
become  too  heavy  in  both  delivering  and  receiving  the 
products.  The  customers  favored  the  change,  and  quite  a 
number  of  sites  were  offered.  In  March,  1869,  the  place 
in  Naugatuck,  on  the  East  Waterbury  road,  three  miles 
below  Waterbury,  was  purchased  from  Francis  E.  Hoag. 
It  proved  to  be  a good  location,  if  uneven.  There  were 
sixty  acres  in  three  plots,  which  included  meadow  and 
woodland,  on  which  there  was  already  a house  and  barn 
and  springs  of  water  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness. Ample  buildings  were  constructed  and  paid  for  in 
cash,  and  a foreman  sent  on  from  New  Haven.  The  busi- 
ness prospered  fairly  well  until,  in  1877,  I found  myself 
with  considerable  outside  business  and  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  exchange  it  for  land  in  a good  location  in  Minne- 
sota to  Talbot  & Sands.  Complications  not  foreseen 
brought  it  back  on  my  hands,  and  in  1878  Harris  Fen 
leased  the  premises  and  bought  the  business.  At  one  time 
the  water  supply  was  developed  and  quite  an  ice  industry 
established. 

This  Naugatuck  land  was  finally  sold  to  Henry  Schild- 
gen  on  November  22,  1887.  He  was  a thrifty,  intelligent 
German,  who  planted  a productive  vineyard  there,  using 
the  springs  for  irrigation.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of  grapes 
are  sold  annually,  and  the  surplus  is  made  into  wine. 

On  January  22,  1875,  I bought  eight  acres  in  the 
Hopeville  district  with  the  idea  of  building  a new  factory 
there,  but  gave  up  that  plan  because  the  western  dressed 
beef  had  begun  to  come  in,  and  the  by-product  business 
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in  the  east  was  beginning  to  decline.  I disposed  of  this 
land  to  Wilson  Tuttle  in  1907. 

Waterbur}^  is  now  called  the  “Brass  City”  for  its 
man3"  industries  in  that  line,  in  which  it  excels  in  output 
and  cheapness.  In  enterprise  it  is  second  to  no  city  of 
its  size  in  New  England.  Every  time  one  visits  there,  there 
is  some  new  improvement,  showing  its  wonderful  prosper- 
ity and  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  citizens. 


CHAPTER  VI.  ^ 

New  York  City,  1865-18^. 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  foresight  of  mine  that  a 
braneh  of  the  piekling  and  euring  business  loeated  in  New 
York  eity  was  aequired.  It  was  quite  aeeidentally  that  I 
heard  of  a firm  whieh  was  desirous  of  disposing  of  its 
business  at  383  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  below  Eleventh 
Avenue,  now  numbered  755.  Being  by  that  time  well 
posted  in  the  management  of  sueh  a plant,  it  was  both 
timely-  and  fortunate  for  me.  The  purehase  was  made  in 
Juhq  1865,  of  a Air.  Andrews  of  Providenee,  R.  I.,  and  it 
gave  him  great  satiskietion,  for  he  was  anxious  to  leave 
the  eit3^ 

At  the  time  1113^  business  eonsisted  of  varied  interests, 
sueh  as  preserving,  ])aeking,  boiling,  rendering  and  ship- 
ping. My  New  York  premises  were  loeated  in  the  distriet 
whieh  lieensed  sueh  a business.  On  the  lot  was  a eheap 
two-stor3"  building  with  a ten-foot  driveway  to  the  rear, 
where  there  was  a barn  for  the  horses  and  drays  neees- 
sai'3'  in  the  business.  At  the  time  of  1113^  purehase  Adam 
Sehwartz,  the  owner  of  the  real  estate,  had  taken  the 
boiler  and  fixtures  for  rent ; he  agreed  to  give  a new  lease 
to  a responsible  part3q  so  I bought  the  horses,  trueks  and 
other  personal  property,  ineluding  the  good  will  of  the 
business.  There  were  sewer  eonneetions  with  North  river, 
so  that  the  drainage  was  assured. 

It  was  one  of  the  boldest  moves  of  my  life,  and  with 
several  other  plaees  on  my  hands,  it  meant  work  day  and 
night,  sure.  I added  the  needed  help  and  went  around  to 
the  different  abattoirs  of  the  East  Side,  whieh  were  run 
by  Jews.  There  was  no  refrigeration  as  now,  and  our 
Sunday  was  their  great  slaughtering  day,  when  things 
were  done  aeeording  to  their  rules  of  “Kosher.”  Com- 
munipaw  and  Haekensaek,  in  New  Jersey,  were  ineluded  in 
the  territor3^  my  teams  visited.  In  the  seeond  story  of 
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the  factory  was  a shop  for  the  coopering  of  the  barrels 
to  use  in  the  trade. 

All  trade  was  wholesale  at  that  place,  and  I under- 
stood the  market  from  New  York  to  Portland,  Maine, 
thoronghh^  The  finished  products  were  delivered  at  the 
steamboat  piers  and  at  the  railroad  stations.  I also  re- 
ceived from  outside  hogsheads  and  tierces  of  tallow  and 
grease,  so  the  business  worked  both  ways  to  my  profit. 
A better  move,  financially,  than  the  New  York  purchase 
could  not  have  been  made.  Before,  I had  spent  months 
looking  up  locations  and  ecpiipping  factories  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  the  vicinity  of  small  cities,  while  this  place 
was  all  ready  for  business,  and  all  I had  to  do  was  to 
continue  in  it.  This  acquisition  gave  me  more  advantage 
in  trade  than  I had  anticipated,  and  I soon  had  a strcfng 
hold  in  this  location,  a thing  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  happen  to  one  man  in  the  twentieth  century,  when  the 
great  trusts  dominate  all  the  business  in  this  line.  I was 
a ver\^  busy  man,  overseeing  not  011I3"  the  New  York  cit3" 
business  but  the  older  plants. 

Business  dealings  were  performed  with  integrity  in 
those  days,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  many  firms  of 
unimpeachalole  character  with  which  I dealt.  There  were 
corporations,  but  the  idea  of  hiding  behind  a corporation 
in  shad^"  transactions  had  not  developed.  To  my  other 
duties  were  added  those  of  a commercial  traveler  in  1113" 
own  interest,  as  I employed  no  other.  I did  deal  eonsid- 
erabty  through  brokers,  or  commission  merchants,  who 
sold  1113^  products  for  me.  1 endeavored  to  send  out  goods 
in  new  and  improved  forms,  such  as  met  the  demands  of 
such  firms  as  Havemeyer  & Elder,  for  whom  Aloller  & 
Co.  made  bone  black  from  my  materials,  to  be  used  in 
sugar  refining;  Peter  Cooper,  who  bought  glue-stock; 
S.  S.  Duryea,  in  the  starch  line ; and  Lister  Brothers,  who 
made  fertilizers.  Associating  with  such  stirring  men  was 
to  my  liking.  There  was  a cordiality  among  business  men 
of  that  period  which  is  not  found  now  that  transactions 
have  increased  in  their  magnitude.  At  the  present  time. 
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it  is  very  untisual  to  deal  directly  with  the  members  of  a 
firm,  or  even  to  meet  them. 

Peter  Cooper  held  an  especially  esteemed  place,  as  I 
met  him  in  his  office.  No  one  could  help  liking  the  sensi- 
ble man  with  his  venerable  appearance,  who  always  had 
a pleasant  word  for  those  he  came  in  contact  with.  He 
was  as  plain  in  his  manner  as  in  his  name ; he  lived  sim- 
ply and  bore  his  age  well,  having  uninterrupted  good 
health  to  the  end  of  his  extremely  long  life,  being  ninet3^- 
two  jQSirs  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  on 
February"  12,  1791,  at  or  near  Water  Street,  at  a point 
near  Coenties  slip,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  hat- 
ter’s trade  near  the  shop  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  whom 
he  bought  beaver  skins.  Peter  was  the  fifth  child,  and  his 
father  claimed  to  have  named  him  in  obedience  to  a vision. 
He  worked  for  his  father  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  found  emplo^mient  at  brick  making  in  the  Cats- 
kills, but  soon  returned  to  the  cit^^.  When  he  had  saved 
ten  dollars,  he  invested  in  a lottery  ticket  and  lost.  He 
tried  his  hand  at  several  other  occupations,  was  an  inven- 
tor by  nature,  and  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  first 
locomotive  in  this  country,  which  had  its  trial  trip  on  a 
part  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  He  invented  a 
machine  for  shearing  the  nap  of  cloth,  and  continued  to 
live  a bus\%  frugal  life.  He  bought  land,  built  houses, 
and  started  a grocery  store  in  New  York  city.  Soon  he 
bought  ten  acres  of  land  at  Maspeth,  in  Williamsburg, 
and  built  the  Peter  Cooper  glue  factory,  which  was  still 
running  the  last  I heard  of  it.  He  became  interested  in 
the  Trenton  iron  works  and  the  Erie  canal,  and  had 
something  to  do  with  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
In  1876  Peter  Cooper  was  nominee  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  Greenback  party.  He 
married  early  in  life.  His  death  occurred  in  1883,  and  the 
Cooper  Union  and  many  other  philanthropies  stand  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  munificence. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  son-in-law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  was  a man 
of  great  ability,  whose  life  might  l)e  said  to  be  a contin- 
uation of  Cooper’s,  so  elosel}^  were  their  interests  inter- 
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woven.  He  was  born  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1822, 
and  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1842,  in  the 
same  elass  with  Edward  Cooper,  whose  fast  friend  he  be- 
came. Their  friendship  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Cooper,  whom  he  married  about  1845.  Mr. 
Hewitt  entered  at  once  into  the  business  concerns  of  the 
firm  of  Cooper,  Hewitt  & Co.,  of  Burling  slip,  New  York 
city.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  famous  firm  had  its 
office  near  its  business,  and  not  up  in  some  skyscraper,  of 
which,  in  fact,  there  were  none  at  the  time ; but  it  was, 
none  the  less,  the  characteristic  of  the  firm  to  have  things 
on  a sensible  basis,  so  that  their  example  was  a good  one 
for  any  one  to  follow.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1874,  and  served  twelve  years.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
ma^^or  of  New  York  city  by  the  Democratic  part^^  over 
the  other  candidates,  who  were  Henry  George  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  secretary  of  the  Cooper 
Union  and  had,  consequently,  a prominent  part  in  its  ad- 
ministration. He  was  awarded  a gold  medal  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  his  later  years  he  changed 
his  residence  to  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  because  he  was  opposed 
to  the  extravagancce  of  “Greater  New  York,”  and  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  a long  life  to  philanthropy,  being 
over  eighty  3^ears  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  such 
men  who  have  built  up  the  nation,  and  they  should  have 
the  credit  in  history  as  well  as  the  more  showy  political 
and  military  men. 

In  1867  I began  to  feel  that  the  New  York  business 
was  too  pressing,  when  added  to  the  demands  on  my  time 
from  the  other  concerns,  and  I began  looking  for  a part- 
ner, but  before  I had  secured  one,  some  gentlemen  from 
Albany  called  on  me  in  regard  to  buying  the  business.  I 
had  been  in  Boston  among  my  old  associates  there,  who 
had  given 'me  points  concerning  the  growth  of  the  trade 
in  western  refrigerated  meat,  so,  when  the  opportunity 
came  for  me  to  sell  outright,  it  accorded  with  my  judgment 
as  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  I disposed  of  my  stock  in 
trade  to  the  new  firm  of  W.  H.  Stone  & Co.  on  June  18, 
1867.  It  was  a cash  transaction,  and  my  good  will  went 
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with  it.  The  street  numbers  have  been  ehanged,  but  the 
appearanee  of  the  loeality  is  not  so  different  as  one  would 
expeet  it  to  be  after  so  many  years. 

Those  who  partieij^ated  in  the  activities  of  the  vicinity 
are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  Valentine  Andrews  and  H. 
C.  Derby  pursued  similar  lines  to  my  own  and  are  held  in 
pleasant  remembrance.  In  the  course  of  time  my  dealings 
with  Boston  became  fewer,  and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia became  the  fields  of  mj  business  operations.  While 
the  sale  disposed  of  my  New  York  location,  my  markets 
and  shipments  were  not  affected,  and  my  products  con- 
tinued to  go  by  water  as  usual. 

Before  I had  been  in  New  York  long,  one  of  the  men 
teaming  for  me  reported  the  surveillance  of  Henry  Bergh’s 
men,  who  were  watching  for  overloaded  horses.  I was 
interested  to  look  up  the  movement,  of  which  I heartily 
approved. 

One  of  the  memorable  da^^s  was  when  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  was  welcomed  to  New  York  after  Lee’s  surrender. 
Another  notable  occasion  was  when  telegraphic  communi- 
cation was  established  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
name  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  on  every  tongue. 

I had  business  with  the  Ocean  National  Bank,  which 
became  involved  with  “Boss  Tweed’’  to  its  detriment.  I 
did  not  lose  much  by  it,  as  there  were  rumors  of  its  in- 
solvency which  made  me  cautious. 

The  burning  of  Barnum’s  Museum  in  1865  was  the 
largest  fire  I had  ever  witnessed,  besides  being  unusually 
distressing  owing  to  the  suffering  of  the  wild  animals, 
man3^  of  which  were  burned  alive.  Barnum  had  more  than 
his  share  of  fires,  this  being  the  second  time  that  his  show 
had  been  consumed,  and  his  iDcautiful  Bridgeport  mansion, 
Iranistan,  had  also  been  destroyed  by  fire;  but  he  was 
not  a man  to  be  discouraged,  and  continued  to  delight 
the  public  for  many  years  with  curiosities  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  I often  saw  him  traveling  between 
New  York  and  Bridgeport,  and  admired  him  for  his  great 
energy  and  also  for  his  temperance  habits.  His  auto- 
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biography  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  it.  His 
object  in  life  was  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

In  a lifetime,  the  changes  in  New  York  have  been  al- 
most beyond  comprehension  and  need  not  be  dwelt  ii])on 
in  detail,  as  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  great  center 
to  which  all  drift  at  one  time  or  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Hartford,  1867-1888. 


Soon  after  disposing  of  the  New  York  business  in 
1867,  there  came  the  opportunity  to  aecpiire  a well-estab- 
lished factory  in  Hartford,  right  in  my  line  of  bone  and 
sinew  stock.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  a partnership 
was  formed  with  S.  A.  Converse  and  the  machinery  and 
fixtures  bought.  The  factor^^  was  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a small  river  which  flows  through  West  Hartford. 
Levi  Prosser  wms  the  owmer,  and  the  purchase  was  made 
through  his  son-in-law^  Park  Fellow^s.  The  establishment 
included  appliances  for  rendering  bone,  tallow^  and  similar 
products.  It  was  here  that  I first  noticed  the  advantage 
of  turning  bone  and  market  residue  into  fertilizer,  which 
w’as  then  coming  into  demand.  It  might  be  considered 
the  beginning  of  my  experience  in  the  fertilizer  trade.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  my  partner  had  favored  improving  the  facil- 
ities and  adding  dr^^ers  to  the  other  needful  machinery, 
it  would  have  been  a successful  venture.  The  people  were 
just  beginning  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  more  than  ever, 
owfing  to  the  reports  from  the  experiment  stations  in 
their  favor.  As  it  wms,  it  remained  for  me  to  develop 
that  branch  of  the  by-product  business  in  Bridgeport  and 
Springfield.  Mr.  Converse  remained  in  company  until  his 
death  in  1873.  It  wms  so  good  a location  that  I con- 
tinued its  management  unassisted  until  James  S.  Fitch  of 
Hartford  bought  an  interest  in  it,  and  we  ran  it  together 
under  the  firm  name  of  Adams  & Fitch.  In  1888  Mr. 
Fitch  took  over  the  plant. 

The  citizens  of  New^  Haven  enjoy  saying  that  Hartford 
is  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  a slur  on  its  water- 
way  not  entirely  deserved,  as  there  are  good  freight  facil- 
ities for  most  of  the  3-ear.  River  navigation  is  closed 
about  the  first  of  December  and  usually  open  by  the  end 
of  March.  In  1875  the  season  w-as  late  and  the  river 
w-as  not  open  until  April  7,  which  is  the  latest  on  record. 
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By  calculating  wisely  there  is  little  inconvenience  from 
that  cause,  my  experience  being  that  freight  transfers  were 
fully  as  easily  accomplished  from  Hartford  as  from  any 
other  port. 

The  Hartford  of  to-day  is  wonderfully  changed  from 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  I first  located  there, 
and  it  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  the  most  remark- 
able improvements.  In  1867  there  were  a fair  number  of 
sid3stantial  bloeks  on  Main  and  State  streets.  Many  of 
the  streets  which  were  then  mud  of  the  most  sticky  qual- 
ity, have  now  the  best  of  hard  surface,  and  the  bridges 
are  of  the  finest  construction  to  ])e  seen  anywhere,  especi- 
ally the  one  across  the  Connecticut  river.  There  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  parks,  the  finest  of  which  are  Bushnell 
park  (of  about  sixty  acres)  and  Elizabeth  park,  whieh  is 
unexcelled  for  its  floriculture.  The  public  schools  and 
public  library  are  maintained  on  a generous  scale.  There 
are  many  soeieties  for  all  good  purposes,  charitable  and 
humane.  The  great  fire  insurance  companies,  doing  busi- 
ness in  palaces  and  meeting  their  liabilities  to  the  last 
penny,  even  in  such  catastrophes  as  the  Chicago  fire  and 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  are  an  honor  to  the  cit3^ 

The  state  has  embellished  its  capital  city  by  construct- 
ing its  handsome  state  house  in  a sighth^  position,  and 
from  its  dome  there  is  a view  of  the  country  for  miles 
around.  This  dome  is  lighted  b}^  electricity  nightly,  and 
seems  to  float  above  the  city  like  a crown  of  fire.  The 
rooms  in  the  state  house  are  numbered  in  a way  which 
greatly  facilitates  their  location  by  a stranger.  All  of 
the  even  numbers  are  at  the  northerh^  side  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  odd  numbers  at  the  southerly  side.  The  old 
state  house,  which  was  designed  by  Bulfinch  and  was 
built  in  1796,  was  transferred  to  the  cit^^  of  Hartford  in 
1879  for  use  as  a city  hall. 

It  is  in  the  manufacturing  line  that  Hartford  surpasses. 
Colt’s  firearms  have  spread  the  fame  of  the  cit3^  all  over 
the  globe.  One  of  the  solid  firms  at  the  time  of  my  pur- 
chase there  was  the  Jewell  Belting  Company,  which  at 
one  time  had  its  tanyard  on  what  is  now  Bushnell  park. 
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where  it  eame  from  Winehester,  N.  H.  Pliny  Jewell  died 
in  1869  at  the  age  of  sevenU^-two,  and  his  sons  eontiniied 
the  business.  One  of  them,  Marshall  Jewell,  beeame  Gov- 
ernor of  Conneetieiit  and  was  Postmaster-General  for 
three  terms.  To  sa^^  that  belting  had  been  tanned  at  the 
Jewells’  was  reeommendation  enough.  The  proeess  was 
long,  as  the  tanning  of  hides  eannot  be  hastened.  The 
firm  ])rodueed  belts  weighing  thousands  of  pounds.  I sold 
them  neatsfoot  oil,  of  whieh  the^^  used  a large  quantity. 

At  one  time  Hartford  eame  near  being  ehosen  for  my 
home,  but  New  Haven  was  more  eentral  for  me,  and  I 
built  there  instead.  From  eonstantly  going  to  Hartford 
1 became  involved  in  its  social  life  and  made  many  cordial 
and  trust3^  friends  there. 

For  years  it  was  my  custom  to  sta^"  at  the  Park 
Central  Hotel  when  spending  a few  da^^s  in  the  city. 
It  proved  ill-fated,  for  an  explosion  occurred  there  which 
killed  thirt3^  people.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ketcham, 
came  near  being  one  of  the  victims,  being  buried  in  the 
debris.  I was  liable  to  be  there  at  ain^  time,  so  felt  as 
though  it  was  a narrow  escape  for  me. 

It  was  when  I was  in  Hartford  that  I was  honored 
with  mention  in  a publication  entitled  “Illustrated  Pop- 
idar  Biograpli3^  of  Connecticut,’’  printed  in  1891.  Under 
the  caption,  “Nelson  Adams,  New  Haven,  Merchant  and 
Manufacturer,’’  is  the  following: 

Mr.  Adams  is  a direct  descendant  of  the  Colonial  Adamses  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  in  Hubbardston,  Worcester  count3^  July  6, 
1831.  As  a scholar  in  the  public  schools  of  the  place  he  had  few  equals. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  chair  factories  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  were 
the  first  attraction,  but  more  purely  mercantile  pursuits  were  his  de- 
sire; and  with  no  introduction  or  assistance  he  found  employment  in 
the  bacon  works  near  Boston,  and  next  held  a responsible  place  in  the 
stock  yards  of  Brighton,  which  led  to  the  business  of  dressing  and 
curing  provisions  for  the  markets  of  P'itchburg  and  vicinity.  Then 
going  to  New  Haven  in  1856  and  adding  bone  and  fertilizer  business, 
following  that  line  of  trade  and  manufacture  to  the  present  time,  hav- 
ing been  thirty-eight  consecutive  years  in  business,  depending  only  upon 
his  own  resources. 

During  that  time  he  has  been  honorably  connected  in  his  line  of 
manufacturing  business  in  several  cities,  including  New  York,  Hartford, 
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Bridgeport  and  Springfield.  An  active,  busy  life  must  of  necessity  at- 
tend these  various  interests,  requiring  a fair  degree  of  judgment  to  keep 
the  several  mercantile  trusts  entirely  solvent  during  so  long  a period. 
Mr.  Adams  might  be  classed  as  an  expert  in  his  lines  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture, no  one  in  the  state,  probably  few  in  New  England,  having 
been  for  a longer  time,  or  in  a more  familiar  way,  connected  with  that 
industry.  That  he  has  been  a busy  man  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  never  since  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  has  he  been  a day  with- 
out business  of  some  kind.  When  he  was  twenty-four,  he  built  and 
owned  a house  free  and  clear,  without  financial  assistance  from  any- 
body. He  has  always  relied  upon  himself  financially  and  has  never  had 
a just  debt  that  he  was  not  ready  to  pay  when  asked  to,  or  before. 

In  character,  Mr.  Adams  is  of  a pronounced  type,  as  were  his  an- 
cestors, and  in  habits,  more  natural  than  acquired,  has  an  inherent  dis- 
favor for  narcotics  and  their  like.  He  has  owned  and  driven  horses 
from  his  youth  and  has  a good  word  for  them,  and  for  their  more  con- 
siderate treatment,  also  a kind  act  and  word  for  the  helpless  among  all 
creatures.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Humane  Society, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  since  it  was  char- 
tered. 

In  1868  he  married  Jennie  E.,  daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Dickerman, 
of  New  Haven.  They  have  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, but  one  of  whom,  a daughter,  is  living.  Mr.  Adams  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  Haven  Cooperative  Savings  Bank  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  its  incorporators,  it  being  the  pioneer  association  of 
its  kind  in  the  state.  He  has  always  held  Republican  principles  and 
voted  that  ticket,  but  has  never  favored  receiving  political  or  local  of- 
fice, yet  taking  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  in  local 
enterprises. 

He  has  had  considerable  coastwise  traffic  by  water  and  his  library 
contains  a large  volume  of  canceled  bills  of  lading.  In  all  of  Mr. 
Adams’  transactions,  it  has  never  been  said  the  dollar  was  the  all- 
absorbing  thought  of  life  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  is  more.  Refer 
all  inquiry  to  his  partners  in  business  in  each  of  the  above  named  cities, 
who  jnay  be  living  at  the  present  time.  [Page  26.] 

This  sketch  is  reasonably  correct,  hinting,  as  it  does, 
at  the  most  salient  points  of  a busy  career. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1876- 

In  1876  I was  not  seeking-  new  loeations,  but  the 
Siiringfield  business  was  offered  me.  It  was  in  stieh  an 
attraetive  part  of  the  Conneetieut  valley  that,  aside  from 
its  manufaetnring  faeilities,  I took  a great  liking  to  the 
circuit,  which  extended  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Green- 
field, Mass.,  with  just  mountains  enough  to  afford  fine 
scenery  without  being  too  difficult  to  drive  over.  No 
wonder  that  Charles  Sumner  extolled  it,  for  truly  it  is 
nowhere  surpassed  as  a scene  of  pastoral  charm. 

I had  been  for  some  time  receiving  and  selling  some 
of  the  products  of  the  Springfield  plant  of  R.  C.  Taylor, 
when  he  proposed  to  sell  out  all  of  his  rendering  business 
there.  Air.  Wilcox,  who  had  charge  of  it,  urged  me  to 
come  and  take  the  plant,  which  had  buildings  of  little 
value  and  no  drainage.  The  business  itself  was  quite  an 
asset,  so  I finalh^  bought  out  Air.  Ta^dor’s  interest,  which 
pleased  Air.  Wilcox,  who,  however,  lived  only  a few  months 
after  the  deal  went  through. 

The  plant  was  situated  on  leased  premises,  and  located 
subject  to  removal  on  request.  It  became  necessary  to 
change  to  a more  sanitary  location,  so  a farm  of  thirty- 
six  acres  was  bought  of  Mr.  Luther  White  of  Chicopee, 
but  there  was  so  much  objection  to  having  a factory  of 
the  kind  located  there  that  the  project  was  abandoned. 
When  it  came  to  selling  the  property  again,  proximity  to 
the  cemeteries  made  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  it  satisfac- 
torily. 

Aly  nephew,  H.  G.  Thomas,  came  on  and  we  bought 
the  D.  B.  Wesson  place  on  July  14,  1881.  It  consisted  of 
over  fifty  acres  of  land  on  what  were  then  called  Somers 
road  and  Blake  street,  when  the  latter  was  only  a sandy 
cart  path,  and  all  our  loaded  teams  made  their  way  to 
the  city  by  the  way  of  White  street  and  the  Water  Shops, 
where  the  United  States  government  has  a plant  for  mak- 
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ing  guns.  The  Wesson  place  had  about  1200  feet  front 
on  Blake  street,  on  which  the  cars  now  run  to  East  Long- 
meadow.  On  October  15,  1888,  Blake  street  received  the 
name  of  Belmont  avenue,  after  considerable  agitation  for 
and  against.  I came  on  from  New  Haven  frequently  to 
attend  the  hearings,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  kept  me  notified 
faithfully.  The  avenue  was  widened  soon  after,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition  from  the  less  progressive  element,  by 
taking  ten  feet  from  the  abutters  on  each  side,  making 
possible  the  fine  avenue  it  is  to-da^". 

In  such  outlying  districts,  where  the  value  of  the  land 
involved  is  so  small,  the  usual  form  to  be  met  with  in 
deeds  is  “more  or  less,”  which  is  considered  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  that  was  the  way  the  Wesson  place  was  de- 
scribed, but  Mr.  Wesson  desired  to  be  thorough  and  to 
know  exactly  how  much  land  there  was  before  he  gave  us 
a quitclaim  deed.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  bounds, 
we  employed  City  Engineer  Merrill  to  measure  it  and 
plant  bound  stones,  and  I shared  the  expense. 

Mr.  Wesson  bought  the  land  originally  of  Adon  Web- 
ber, Charliville  Webber  and  Dorothy  Webber,  who  signed 
the  deed  conveying  the  place  to  him  on  October  1,  1868. 

He  went  to  work  developing  the  tract,  which  is  un- 
usually fertile  and  suited  to  cultivation,  some  parts  of  it 
later  being  called  “ Belmont  Gardens.”  Most  of  the  soil 
on  the  plains  east  of  Springfield  is  sandy,  but  this  south- 
erly portion,  for  some  reason,  is  of  the  best  kind  for  culti- 
vation. Here  Mr.  Wesson  built  two  houses,  one  of  them 
containing  fifteen  rooms,  also  a large  barn,  which  I re. 
modeled  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  horses,  which 
were  a part  of  the  equipment  of  the  steam  rendering 
plant  located  not  far  away,  just  over  the  Longmeadow 
line.  This  barn  was  afterwards  taken  away  and  furnished 
a part  of  the  lumber  for  the  construction  of  an  aparment 
house  in  the  city.  There  was  a carriage  house  of  hand- 
some architecture  which  I had  removed  to  Belvedere  av- 
enue and  made  into  a two-family  dwelling.  My  daughter, 
Grace  Valentine,  occupied  it  for  a time,  but  in  1896  she 
removed  to  the  Wesson  house  at  my  suggestion.  This 
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proved  fortunate  for  her,  as  the  other  house  was  burned 
to  the  ground  one  morning  in  Juh^  I was  staying  with 
my  daughter  at  the  time,  and  at  six  o’cloek  in  the  morn- 
ing an  alarm  of  fire  was  heard,  and  we  saw  that  the 
dwelling  on  Belvedere  avenue  was  in  flames.  The  chemi- 
cal engine  was  delayed  because  the  horses  were  out  exer- 
cising, so  that  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
fire  was  caused  b_v  an  overheated  oil  stove  setting  fire  to 
the  window  curtain.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  first  house 
built  on  my  new  street.  There  are  now  several  houses  on 
it  occupied  hy  the  owners. 

The  beautiful  trees  set  out  by  Mr.  Wesson  are  now 
grown  and  are  very  handsome  additions  to  an  otherwise 
rather  monotonous  landscape.  A group  of  over  a hundred 
pines  on  one  of  the  slopes  is  unrivalled  in  the  vicinity  for 
its  even  growth.  Mr.  Wesson  was  careful  to  preserve  the 
native  trees,  and  had  them  thinned  out  with  caution.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  found  out  that  some  of  his  men  had 
trimmed  off  all  the  lower  branches  from  some  of  his  large 
trees,  he  gave  them  such  a talking  to  that  they  never  for- 
got it.  Some  fine  oaks  on  the  bluffs  stand  as  living  mon- 
uments to  his  wisdom.  There  are  seven  of  them  in  a small 
radius,  all  of  them  unmarred  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
long  row  of  maples  by  the  roadside  have  given  a name 
to  the  adjoining  property. 

Daniel  Baird  Wesson  was  a native  of  Worcester  County 
who  came  to  Springfield  and,  in  company  with  Horace 
Smith,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  revolvers  under  the 
firm  name  of  Smith  & Wesson  in  1857,  with  such  success 
that  Mr.  Wesson  became  a millionaire.  He  built  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  city  on  Maple  street,  opposite  the  South 
church,  and  lived  there  in  sight  of  his  factories  until  his 
death.  He  planned  the  Wesson  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
no  one  knows  how  much  it  cost  him,  as  the  first  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  was  not  enough  to  make  it  what  he 
desired,  and  he  added  another  story.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
procurable,  regardless  of  cost.  His  former  home,  adjoin- 
ing, is  used  for  the  nurses.  There  still  being  unused  land 
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at  the  corner  of  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  he  planned  a 
maternity  hospital,  and  since  his  decease,  his  sons  have 
superintended  its  construction  and  equipment,  according 
to  his  wishes. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  build  a hospital  when 
there  is  already  a fine  city  hospital  and  several  good 
private  institutions,  is  worth  telling  as  showing  the  result 
of  red  tape  in  dealing  with  patients.  In  the  eighties,  a 
young  banker  of  great  promise,  who  was  living  with  his 
father  in  an  apartment  during  the  absence  of  the  family 
in  Europe,  was  taken  ill  but  was  refused  admission  to  the 
hospitals  because  his  father  wished  to  retain  the  family 
physician,  a homeopath  of  reputation.  The  young  man 
was  then  taken  to  a hotel,  which  chanced  to  be  near  the 
railroad  station  and  proved  too  noisy,  when  some  rela- 
tives heard  of  it  and  removed  him  to  their  home,  with 
the  result  that  he  took  a chill  from  exposure  and  died. 
This  occasioned  much  criticism  of  the  hospitals  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Wesson  pro- 
vided that  any  school  of  medicine  should  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  his  new  hospital,  so  that  one  can  retain  his 
family  doctor,  he  had  this  incident  in  mind. 

In  the  course  of  settling  up  for  the  place  on  Blake 
street,  I often  met  Mr.  Wesson  and  found  him  to  be  an 
unassuming  man  with  whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  con- 
verse. He  was  interested  in  the  details  of  the  operations 
down  in  my  factory,  as  I called  in  his  office,  and  would 
ask  many  kinds  of  questions  concerning  the  processes  I 
employed  there.  In  Westboro,  Mass.,  he  established  a 
fine  country  estate  on  a grand  scale,  and  on  Maple  street 
in  Springfield  he  built  the  mansion  where  he  died  August 
T,  1906,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  attained  a wide 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  exactness,  and  was  an 
American  in  every  sense.  His  sons,  Joseph  H.  and  Walter 
H.  have  beautiful  homes  in  Springfield,  and  some  of  the 
third  generation  have  gone  over  into  Longmeadow  and 
built  handsome  houses  facing  Forest  Park.  The  business 
itself  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a corporation,  in  which 
his  sons  hold  the  principal  offices. 
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In  JuW  of  1898,  Mr.  Thomas  and  I separated  our  in- 
terests by  a deed  of  partition  and  I employed  George  N. 
Merrill  & Co.  to  lay  out  91  building  lots  on  two  new 
streets,  whieli  were  ealled  Belvedere  and  Sylvan  avenues, 
interseeted  by  Fountain  plaee  and  running  from  Wood- 
lawn  street  easterly  to  Belmont  avenue.  In  a deed  to 
H.  G.  Thomas,  given  October  27,  1896,  “eight  feet  in 
width,  extending  along  the  westerl3^  line  of  the  above 
described  tract  of  land,  the  entire  length  of  Woodlawn 
street,  for  the  use  of  the  parties  hereto  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,”  was  mentioned  and  put  on  record.  This 
was  about  1946  feet  in  length  and  included  some  shade 
trees.  Woodlawn  street  has  since  then  been  accepted  by 
the  cit\^  as  a public  way.  Inehided  in  Mr.  Merrill’s  sur- 
\Q.y  was  a reservation  of  about  seven  acres,  which  con- 
tains the  ravine  within  its  borders.  It  is  in  this  valley 
that  the  pumping  station  with  its  overshot  wheel  has 
been  erected ; here  also  is  the  cement-lined  reservoir  for 
storing  the  water  from  the  springs,  which  supplies  the 
fountains  on  our  estate. 

Forest  Park  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  region,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  property. 
This  park  was  begun  about  the  time  we  went  out  there, 
b3"  Mr.  O.  H.  Greenleaf,  whose  brother,  O.  S.,  is  the  pres- 
ident of  our  Ethical  Union.  The  whole  section,  once 
woods,  has  been  plotted  and  settled  by  desirable  citizens, 
who  built  nice  houses,  and  Forest  Park  has  become  one 
of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  call  the  park  after  its  donor,  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
l)ut  he  preferred  its  present  name.  It  has  been  added  to 
by  gift  and  ])urchase  until  it  follows  the  Longmeadow 
line  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  will  include  the  Barney 
place  at  Pecousic,  where  the  waters  of  Fountainside  empty 
into  the  Connecticut  river,  owned  by  Everett  H.  Barney, 
who  has  spent  many  3^ears  and  much  money  in  its  em- 
bellishment. 

Mr.  Barney  deserves  mention  as  one  who  unselfishly 
devotes  his  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  public;  he  has 
graded,  planted  trees,  and  trained  the  watercourses  of 
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Pecotisic  brook,  making  a handsome  estate  out  of  land 
which  was  almost  worthless ; and  best  of  all,  he  wel- 
comes the  public  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  during 
his  lifetime,  only  subject  to  the  usual  park  regulations. 
He  takes  pleasure  in  showing  his  grounds  to  visitors,  and 
for  the  time  being  they  are  his  honored  guests.  The  Bar- 
ney & Berry  skates  are  too  well  known  to  need  special 
mention,  for  they  are  as  famous  as  the  Smith  & Wesson 
revolvers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  such  far-sighted 
men  as  D.  B.  Wesson,  O.  H.  Greenleaf,  and  E.  H.  Barney, 
who  have  all  given  generously  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow -citizens.  Differing  radically  in  personal  character- 
istics, they  have  all  had  at  heart  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity and  have  worked  to  further  that  end. 

Two  prominent  features  of  the  Forest  Park  district 
should  be  mentioned,  the  Forest  Park  school  building  and 
the  Forest  Park  branch  of  the  public  library-.  The  school 
has  a large  assembly  hall  which  is  available  for  public 
meetings  and  the  library  is  a great  convenience  to  the 
residents  of  our  section,  so  I joined  in  the  subscription 
for  its  erection. 

Our  steam  rendering  plant  was  established  on  land 
adjoining  the  Wesson  place,  as  it  was  then  called,  over  the 
Longmeadow  line,  where  we  bought  about  ten  acres  of 
Warren  Pease.  While  this  land  was  in  an  isolated  position 
it  was  easily  accessible  to  teams  approaching  from  any 
direction.  There  we  conducted  a factor^^  for  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry  food  and  fertilizers  ^s  well  as  the  usual 
rendering  business.  The  materials  were  at  hand  and  we 
found  a good  market  for  fertilizers  in  Springfield  and  South- 
ern New  England. 

By  this  time  the  processes  of  manufacture  had  been 
modified  to  conform  with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries 
in  the  line  of  plant  food.  The  Adams  & Thomas  factory, 
on  the  rear  of  the  Blake  street  property,  continued  the 
name  of  the  Southern  New  England  Fertilizer  Works,  and 
put  upon  the  market  the  Adams  bone  fertilizer,  which  had 
been  analyzed  by  both  the  Amherst  Experiment  Station, 
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at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  college,  and  at  the 
Connecticut  Ex])eriment  Station  at  New  Haven,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  was  put  up  for  sale 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  bags  for  shipping,  and  sent  off  by 
rail  or  boat  to  market.  These  bags  were  plainly  marked 
with  the  formula  according  to  law.  We  made  one  innova- 
tion, using  100-pound  bags,  instead  of  the  customary 
200-pound  bags,  a change  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  those  who  had  to  handle  them. 

We  had  ini]Droved  machinery  for  the  drying  process,  a 
new  style  of  hydraulic  press,  Fairbanks  platform  weigh- 
ing scales,  sheet  iron  tanks,  and  handcars  for  moving 
freight  to  the  storage  buildings.  This  factory  was  as 
modern  in  its  equipment  for  the  fertilizer  and  rendering 
business  as  the  plant  at  Bridgeport  had  been  for  render- 
ing and  dr\dng.  Only  the  refuse  bone  was  used  for  fertili- 
zers, the  best  assorted  being  still  shipped  to  the  novelty 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  forming  quite  a source  of 
revenue.  We  soon  added  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  poultry  food,  which  was  deodorized.  There 
was  a c^dinder  for  disintegrating  the  tallow  scrap,  one  in- 
gredient of  this  food.  We  were  among  the  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  turn  out  a desirable  poultry  food  and  the  prod- 
uct was  handled  by  the  grain  dealers  and  agricultural 
stores,  so  that  southern  New  England  was  well  supplied. 
It  was  not  profitable  to  continue  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness alone  after  the  by-product  line  was  reduced  by  west- 
ern competition  and  the  fertilizer  trade  went  more  to 
])hosphates.  It  was  .the  only  factory  in  the  vicinity,  and 
when  western  refrigeration  came  we  gave  up  our  license 
and  removed  all  traces  of  the  business.  Now  the  whole 
district  is  somewhat  built  up  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest parts  of  the  city  in  which  to  reside. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  which  has  passed  the  75,000 
mark,  is  really  the  center  of  a population  of  200,000 
which  conies  to  the  county  town  to  trade,  some  of  which 
will  eventually  be  annexed.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
city  is  in  a state  of  transition;  there  is  no  city  hall,  the 
old  one  having  been  burned  in  1905,  and  the  changes  in- 
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cident  to  the  opening  of  Court  square  to  the  river  have 
been  many.  The  Institution  for  Savings,  which  for  man3^ 
years  has  done  business  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State 
streets,  already  occupies  its  new  building  facing  the  en- 
larged square  adjoining  the  new  Hall  of  Records,  which 
is  a recent  addition  to  the  Hampden  county'  court  house, 
a granite  building  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie has  given  generously  towards  the  cost  of  a new  library 
building  now  in  construction  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  in  front  of  the 
Art  Museum  and  is  being  used  by  the  public  in  its  tem- 
porary position.  The  Science  Museum  completes  a group 
of  buildings  situated  near  the  Central  and  Technical  high 
schools,  to  which  they  are  an  important  aid. 

In  the  near  future  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
postoffice  and  the  railroad  station  must  be  relocated  as 
a part  of  an  extensive  plan  to  develop  the  beauty  of  the 
river  front.  Pecousic  boulevard  is  being  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion,  furnishing  an  unrivalled  approach  to  the  city" 
from  the  south.  At  an  early  date  a new  bridge  will  re- 
place the  old  wooden  structure  which  has  stood  so  many 
years,  dating  from  the  period  of  toll  bridges. 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  city  is  the  Arsenal,  on 
the  United  States  Armory"  grounds  on  State  street,  from 
which  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  float  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  has  been  celebrated  in  rhyme  by  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, but  the  guns  stored  there  no  longer  resemble  organ 
pipes,  for  they  are  kept  in  boxes  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. The  Arsenal  tower  affords  the  best  view  to  be  had 
of  the  city  and,  on  a clear  da^",  it  is  well  worth  the  effort 
to  climb  the  iron-shod  steps.  The  Water  Shops  is  another 
branch  of  the  government  works  which  utilizes  the  power 
from  Massasoit  lake  for  the  manufacture  of  guns.  It 
is  about  a mile  from  the  hill  plant,  which  is  entirely  sep- 
arate from  it. 

Firms  of  international  fame  doing  business  in  the  city 
are  the  Wason  Manufacturing  Company,  which  constructs 
cars  for  steam  and  trolley  lines,  which  are  shipped  all 
over  the  world;  the  G.  & C.  Merriam  Company"  of  pub- 
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lishens,  which  sends  out  Webster’s  Unabridged  dictionary 
all  over  the  English-speaking  countries ; the  Smith  & Wes- 
son revolvers  and  the  Barney  & Berry  skates  are  equally 
well  known.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  active  in  inducing 
concerns  to  locate  in  S]>ringfield  and  is  continually  sug- 
gesting schemes  to  advertise  the  city. 

Called  “The  city  of  homes,’’  it  deserves  the  title  on 
account  of  its  man}"  detached  houses,  although  apartment 
houses  are  increasing  in  number,  as  the  business  men  de- 
sire to  live  as  near  their  offices  as  convenient.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  city  is  done  mainly  on  one  street,  although  it 
has  begun  to  spread  out  into  the  side  streets,  yet  there  is 
a preference  shown  to  Main  street  locations  and  the  prices 
of  land  and  rents  are  mounting  upwards. 

There  are  many  societies  and  clubs  in  Springfield,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  which  do  good  work  in  their  own 
lines,  like  the  City  Improvement  association,  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  the  Connecticut  Vallc}^  Historical  society  and 
the  group  of  scientific  societies  fostered  by  the  Science 
Museum.  Perhaps  no  city  in  New  England  pays  more  for 
its  schools,  and  its  lead  in  the  educational  field  may  be 
])artly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet,  a former 
superintendent,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  New  York 
university. 

There  are  handsome  churches  all  over  the  city,  so  that 
one  has  a wide  choice  of  attendance,  and  the  Ethical 
Union  has  a meeting  place  for  the  advanced  thinkers. 

The  first  years  of  our  residence  in  Springfield  were 
S])ent  in  the  Winchester  Park  building.  While  living  there 
we  made  several  journeys  to  expositions  and  our  tour  of 
the  South  in  1900.  During  one  of  our  trips  Mrs.  Adams 
and  I visited  the  town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  which  formed  a 
part  of  Braintree  in  the  early  times.  We  went  there  to 
examine  some  of  the  old  landmarks  which  interested  us 
as  being  connected  with  our  Adams  ancestors,  who  had 
settled  in  that  place  when  it  was  Mount  Wollaston,  a 
name  which  it  retained  until  as  late  as  1840,  when  it 
was  first  called  Braintree. 
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We  found  in  looking  over  the  records,  that  the  name 
had  continued  to  be  quite  prominent  there.  We  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Adams  house,  which  contains  many  family 
relics  of  value,  and  saw  the  Adams  academy,  situated 
on  land  deeded  to  the  town  by  President  John  Adams, 
with  a library  to  which  recent  additions  have  been  made 
by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  until  it  has  become  quite 
important.  Adams  street  is  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares and  crosses  Neponset  river. 

Granite  is  the  chief  product  of  Quincy  and  is  a desira- 
ble quality  of  syenite,  such  as  the  Egyptian  obelisks  are 
made  of.  We  visited  Wollaston  Heights  and  Medway  in 
our  pursuit  of  historical  knowledge  concerning  the  Ad- 
amses and  had  a pleasant  and  profitable  trip. 

We  eventually  moved  into  the  larger  house  on  Wesson 
place,  on  Belmont  avenue,  which  had  received  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  course  of  time,  making  it  a very 
pleasant  home.  Since  going  there,  I have  added  a library 
and  improved  it  in  many  other  ways,  and  have  set  out 
considerable  shrubbery  around  the  house.  There  are  now 
several  new  houses  on  my  new  streets  and  all  of  the 
neighborhood  is  being  built  up. 

The  ravine  at  Fountainside  is  receiving  much  favora- 
ble attention  from  nature  lovers  who  visit  it  to  see  the 
trees  and  to  picnic  there  during  the  heated  term.  They 
agree  in  voicing  their  approval  of  its  romantic  beauty 
and  its  clear  springs  of  running  water.  The  Indian  trail 
which  traverses  the  valley  is  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
the  “noble  red  men”  who  followed  the  watercourses  in 
their  flow  to  the  river,  near  which,  on  a sightly  bluff, 
they  had  their  fort.  Their  stone  implements  are  found 
scattered  all  over  this  section  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  one  who  is  endowed  with  an  imagination  can  peo- 
ple the  whole  region  which  includes  the  Forest  Park 
district  with  the  aboriginal  race,  which  has  so  recently 
occupied  the  land  that  its  spirits  seem  still  to  hold  sway 
over  the  country — an  idea  finding  expression  in  the  follow- 
ing poem. 
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The  poetic  mind  is  stirred  to  pay  tribute  to  this  most 
lovely  ravine,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
soeiety,  of  which  Mrs.  Adams  is  a member,  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  her  own  composition  at  a picnic  there  and 
sent  them  to  us  afterwards  as  a remembrance  of  an  agree- 
able day  by  the  silver^"  brook  and  under  the  overhanging 
trees. 

PICNIC  IN  ADAAIS  DINGLE. 


BY  MRS.  ANNA  M.  DICKINSON. 

Dear  Friends,  we  have  gathered  in  this  lovely  dingle ; 
In  adoration  of  nature  our  voices  do  mingle. 

Where  could  be  found  a more  lovely  spot, 

Whether  the  day  be  cold,  or  whether  it  be  hot  ? 

If  cool,  the  hillside  we’d  seek  first; 

If  hot,  the  spring  to  quench  our  thirst. 

Here  we  wander  ’mong  ferns  and  wild  flowers  sweet. 
And  in  mossy  beds  we’ll  sink  our  feet. 

The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  brave  old  pine. 

All  o’er  the  ground  runs  the  partridge  vine; 

Nature  left  out  naught  in  furnishing  this  vale, 

’Tis  simply  perfect,  like  a well-told  tale. 

What  a restful  place  for  a wearied  mind ! 

There  are  many  quiet  places,  but  not  just  this  kind. 

For  solitude,  we’d  look  far 

Before  finding  it  so  near  the  trolley  car. 

Five  minutes’  walk  from  that  dusty  road 
Brings  us  to  this  sylvan  abode. 

In  this  glorious  beauty  we  all  may  revel. 

With  naught  to  fear  from  man  or  devil. 

God-made,  God-given  for  us  to  enjoy. 

We’ll  dread  to  go  back  to  the  city’s  annoy. 

But  will  get  our  fill  in  this  wooded  place. 

That  echoed  once  to  another  race. 

A race  we  love  and  of  friends  have  many, 

Of  their  faces  hidden  we  fail  to  see  any. 

But  we  know  in  spirit  they  are  here  to-day. 

So  to  count  them  as  guests,  we  certainly  may. 

For  they  knew  we  were  coming  and  are  surely  here. 
Oh ! that  we  each  had  the  gift  of  a seer ! 

Hark!  Here  comes  an  Indian  on  a fiery  little  steed. 
Seemingly  of  us  he  takes  no  heed; 
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He  dashes  past  at  a fearful  rate, 

What  a dust  on  the  prairie  he  would  create ! 

Were  he  but  out  there  on  a sandy  plain, 

About  three  weeks  after  a rain ! 

Now  he  wheels  and  comes  back  on  a trot. 

Why!  It  is  “Three  Feathers,’’  whether  you  believe  it  or  not. 
Do  you  recognize  any  one  in  this  crowd  ? 

If  you  do,  say  “Yaw”  and  say  it  loud. 

We  are  all  glad  enough  to  greet  our  friend. 

And  that’s  what  you’ll  be  to  the  very  end. 

You  once  said  you’d  take  as  all  to  ride. 

So  bring  on  your  ponies  and  we’ll  all  get  astride. 

We  want  to  ride  hard,  we  want  to  ride  far. 

Lead  off,  “Three  Feathers,’’  next  comes  “Yellow  Star,’’ 

For  there  is  one  in  this  crowd  exceedingly  curious 
To  know  if  she  can  master  that  pony  furious. 

We’ll  know  no  ditch,  we’ll  know  no  fence. 

But  high  over  everything.  Oh!  isn’t  it  immense? 

We’ll  ride  as  long  as  the  ladies  are  able. 

Then  back  we’ll  come  and  draw  around  the  table. 

On  our  way  back  we’ll  pick  up  a friend. 

Who  shall  be  toastmaster  and  sit  at  the  end. 

(Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Sawnwind.) 

Oh,  look ! Here  comes  a big  band,  each  on  his  mount, 

Alore  redskins  in  number  than  we  could  count; 

Perhaps  they  once  belonged  to  “Bill’s  Wild  West,’’ 

Surely  as  swift  riders  they  are  the  very  best ; 

Now  they  are  our  brothers  and  we  love  them  every  one. 
They  shall  camp  right  here  by  the  setting  sun. 

They  have  formed  a circle,  now  they  all  dismount. 

Can  this  be  all  on  our  account  ? 

Now  they  hang  their  kettles  on  great,  tall  irons. 

Evidently  wanting  none  of  our  cold  viands. 

They’ve  been  off  on  the  hunt — now  are  getting  their  suppers — 
They  are  no  beggars.  You’ll  not  catch  them  on  their  uppers. 

This  spot  must  be  of  their  own  selection. 

They  surely  are  here  for  our  proteetion. 

Faithful  old  “Three  Feathers,’’  our  beloved  Chief, 

That  we  should  e’er  be  unworthy  is  past  belief. 

What  you  have  done  for  us  we  can  never  repay. 

We’ll  shout  for  you  and  yours  all  the  day. 
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Another  spirit  we  are  sure  is  here, 

Eldora  by  name  and  to  all  of  us  dear; 

She  knows  each  tree  and  grassy  glade, 

As  with  her  friend  she  oft  sits  in  the  shade 
Of  these  wonderful  trees,  so  big  and  grand. 

Once  sheltering  many  an  Indian  band. 

Could  we  but  see  all  the  spirits  gathered  here. 

I’m  sure  it  would  start  the  joyful  tear; 

We  would  each  greet  many  an  arisen  friend. 

Who  with  loving  hearts  o’er  us  now  doth  bend. 

If  they  share  in  our  sorrows,  why  not  in  our  joys  ? 

So  let  us  be  happy,  girls  and  boys 

Now  the  coffee  is  getting  cold,  we  all  are  getting  faint. 

I’ll  not  bore  you  longer,  lest  some  make  complaint, 

But  we’ll  put  in  and  eat  with  a will. 

Stopping  only  a moment.  I’ll  keep  my  tongue  still 
While  with  grateful  hearts  to  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams, 

We  all  bow  very  low,  both  men  and  madams. 

Sawnwind’s  Toast. 

Here’s  to  the  ladies  : 

Whenever  they  call  to  this  great  banquet  hall. 

May  you  be  ready  to  respond,  each  and  all. 

Here’s  to  the  men  of  my  party: 

May  they  ever  be  well  and  hearty. 

May  their  lives  never  be  made  shorter 
By  taking  anything  less  pure  than  this  water. 

Of  those  who  have  admired  the  romantie  watereourse 
whieh  eontinues  on  its  way  oeeanward  undefiled,  there 
has  been  no  one  who  has  caused  more  amusement  for  the 
time  being  than  a man  who  left  the  distractions  of  an 
unhapp3"  domestic  circle  and  busy  city  life  behind  to  con- 
struct a camp  in  the  forest  worthy  to  figure  in  a dime 
novel;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  he  was  inspired  by  read- 
ing of  the  care-free  life  in  the  wilds  to  make  a cosy  little 
camp  of  his  own.  His  tent  was  of  common  cotton  sheet- 
ing, but  he  had  a full  culinary  outfit,  even  to  a home- 
made chafing  dish ; his  couch  was  a bed  of  pine  boughs 
and  in  the  open  glade  he  had  rustic  tables  and  chairs, 
while  a pretty  rustic  bridge  crossed  the  rambling  brook. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  paradise,  he  nailed  up  a sign  which 
told  any  casual  visitor  that  the  place  was  “Jingle  Jangle 
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Dell.”  The  name  iiidieates  the  poetie  ealiber  of  his  nature. 
He  eould  poetize  about  anything  and  would  entertain 
parties  of  juvenile  pollywog  hunters  with  his  lyries.  His 
nearest  neighbors  thought  that  he  was  rustieating  for  his 
health  until  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  ehiekens  in 
their  henroosts  eaused  them  to  wonder  if  he  was  not 
something  of  a “nature  fakir”  and  the  poliee  inspeetor 
was  requested  to  happen  around  and  inspeet  the  poet. 
It  ehaneed  that  he  had  borrowed  a motor  eyele  without 
leave  on  the  previous  night,  and  in  eonsequenee  he  wrote 
his  poetry  in  the  eounty  jail  for  a term.  The  small  iDoys 
of  the  neighborhood  took  possession  of  the  dell  and  re- 
joieed  in  eorn  roasts  and  potato  bakes  to  their  hearts’ 
content  as  long  as  the  weather  and  the  supplies  held  out. 

*FOUNTAINSIDE. 

Story  of  the  Ravine. 

Pure,  eternal,  flowing  springs, 

’Neath  the  bluff  of  fir  and  oak. 

Bubbling,  gushing,  laughing  into  the  pool. 

The  rock-faced  pool  so  unobserved. 

No  foam  or  mist  arising. 

O’er  no  precipices  dashing. 

But  just  calmly  moving. 

Passing  to  pumping  station. 

Careless  of  what  is  to  be, 

Reckless  of  its  liberty. 

Or  whence  its  source  arises. 

The  springs  of  Belvedere. 

’Twas  here  in  the  Silurian  age. 

Before  the  Indian  arrowheads. 

Yet  doing  service  to  the  red  man. 

Same  as  to  our  special  parties. 

Listen ! We  hear  its  voices  calling 
To  the  pine  trees  over  there. 

Hear ! It’s  a roaring  waterfall 
In  the  damp  and  dark  subway. 

’Tis  the  pump  we  hear  in  action. 

Raising  water  for  the  thirsty, 

*My  home  at  Belmont  Avenue. 
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For  the  denizens  of  Belvedere, 

On  the  highlands  of  Fountainside. 

Has  this  bucket  wheel  been  rolling 
“Forty  days  and  forty  nights?” 

Yes.  Forty  years  have  come  and  gone 
Since  its  routine  roll  began. 

Turning  over  the  old,  pond’rous  wheel. 

Turns  its  power  to  human  weal, 

Turns  the  misty  water  wheel 
In  the  long  and  silent  night. 

Out  the  raceway  comes  the  brooklet, 

Where  the  whirling  pools  soft  gliding, 

Where  the  varying  trout  lies  hiding 
And  the  watercress  is  smiling. 

Then  ’twixt  velvet  banks  of  mosses, 

Glist’ning,  sparkling  o’er  pebbled  bottom 
Where  the  wild  arbutus  grows. 

Peeping  from  winter’s  snows. 

Soon  is  lost  in  deeper  valley. 

Where  men’s  footprints  are  less  frecpient. 

Forest  Park’s  beauteous  brooklet. 

South  Branch,  headwaters  of  Pecousic  Brook. 

O loved  and  blessed  stream,  hastening  to  the  sea. 

The  picture  of  man’s  life  in  thee  I see. 

Childhood’s  happy,  endless  play. 

Youth’s  fast  fleeting  holiday. 

Manhood’s  toil  and  stern  endeavor. 

Days  where  memory  lives  forever. 

The  power  like  the  spirit  of  life 
Will  eternally  be  there. 

But  the  sound  of  the  grinding  shall  cease. 

Because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.  N.  A. 

From  time  to  time  I have  found  opportunity  to  revisit 
the  places  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  with  which 
I was  familiar  in  earlier  days. 

The  reunion  held  in  the  grove  at  Williamsville,  in  the 
town  of  Hubbardston,  is  an  annual  event  which  has  been 
observed  as  such  for  twenty-six  years,  counting  the  one 
held  August  19,  1909.  It  embraces  school  districts  Num- 
bers 2,  8 and  10.  The  grove  is  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a 
reunion,  not  far  from  the  railroad  station  and  on  the 
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JOHN  ADAMS 

Born  in  Hiibbardston,  Massachusetts,  January  16,  18.S0.  Died  close  of  year  1910. 

He  was  of  Issachar  Adams’  line. 
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banks  of  a branch  of  the  Ware  river.  The  evergreen  foli- 
age of  the  trees  furnishes  a grateful  shade  for  the  well- 
drained,  rolling  slopes,  which  are  earpeted  with  pine 
needles. 

This  gathering  has  always  been  well  attended  and 
deserves  to  be  given  a plaee  in  Hubbardston  history.  A 
reporter  from  the  Woreester  Telegram  was  present  at  this 
last  meeting.  He  was  a young  man  and  did  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  of  a hurried  reporter.  Among  others 
present  he  mentioned  me,  and  that  I had  remarked  that 
I might  not  be  in  attendanee  there  again,  which  might 
indeed  be  said  of  many  others  besides,  even  of  less  3^ears. 
He  failed  to  mention  the  ehildren,  some  of  them  so  young 
as  to  be  in  their  mother’s  arms.  All  ages  had  a eheerful, 
happy  appearance,  the  day  eontributing  to  the  enjoyment 
of  young  and  old  alike. 

There  were  old-time  hymns  and  songs  in  whieh  all 
joined  with  Miss  E.  E.  Jenks  at  the  organ;  a song  by 
Lyman  L.  Partridge;  a poem  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Olmstead  ; 
and  historical  reminiscences,  whieh  were  much  enjoyed. 
The  eleetion  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following:  Presi- 
dent, Henry  B.  Jenks  of  Sterling;  viee-president.  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Wyman  of  Gardner;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Seth 
P.  H.  Hale  of  Williamsville.  It  was  voted  to  hold  coming 
reunions  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  season. 

I have  attended  these  reunions  for  several  years  and 
they  seem  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  interest 
with  time.  While  this  section  of  the  town  of  Hubbard- 
ston was  not  often  visited  in  my  own  sehool  da^^s,  along 
1840  to  1850,  yet  it  was  heard  from  on  town  meeting 
day.  My  father  used  to  report  the  doings.  Williamsville 
was  considered  a long  wa>^  from  the  eenter,  on  aeeount 
of  the  steep  hills  to  be  elimbed,  and  the  same  conditions 
prevail  now  as  did  then ; but  these  reunions  tend  to  draw 
the  town  together  and  to  familiarize  those  living  in  dif- 
ferent school  districts  with  each  other. 

One  of  the  remaining  substantial  citizens  of  Hubbard- 
ston, who  has  resided  here  all  his  life,  is  John  Adams, 
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grandson  of  Issachar  Adams,  whose  brother  Elijah  was 
my  grandfather.  He  was  in  attendanee  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Colby.  We  are  always  pleased  to  meet  on  oeca- 
sions  like  this  and  renew  the  Adams  famil^^  assoeiation  in 
the  old  town.  In  speaking  of  Revolntionaiw  events,  he 
mentioned  that  Mrs.  Issaehar  Adams  drew  a pension  for 
3'ears  on  account  of  the  services  of  her  husband.  An- 
other attendant  at  the  reunion  was  Walter  A.  Davis  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  is  city  clerk  in  his  native  place. 
His  remarks  were  of  special  interest  to  me  as  he  is  the 
son  of  Alonzo  Davis,  the  chairmaker  for  whom  I worked 
in  1850,  in  Fitchburg.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hamilton 
of  Springfield  were  there  for  the  day.  It  was  reported 
that  there  were  160  present. 

I also  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Westminster,  which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing week,  August  25,  1909,  and  was  a great  day  in 
that  town.  The  first  settlement  in  town  was  made  in 
1737,  but  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1759.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  make  the  150th  anniversary  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  town.  The  celebration  opened  by 
firing  the  national  salute  of  46  guns  at  sunrise.  Mingled 
with  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  on  the  old  muster  field,  was 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  and  the  bugle  call.  The 
next  thing  in  order  was  the  civic  parade  at  10,  which 
disbanded  at  the  common,  the  scene  of  the  subsequent 
exercises. 

The  Fitchburg  Sentinel  says:  “It  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  find  a more  favorable  location  for  the  celebration 
than  is  the  old  common  on  Academy  hill,  commanding  as 
it  does  an  excellent  view  of  Wachusett  mountain  on  the 
immediate  south,  the  hills  in  the  region  of  Ashby  and 
southern  New  Hampshire  on  the  north,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  with  its  streams,  lakes,  hills  and  valleys  in 
all  directions.’’ 

The  literary  program  followed  and  was  enjoyed  by 
hundreds  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the  town.  The  whole 
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town  was  decorated  with  flags  and  pictures  of  its  favor- 
ite heroes,  including  its  famous  son,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  The  celebration  wound  up  with  a great  bonfire  on 
Academy  Hill,  which  was  the  central  point. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Some  ObsekvatioNvS  on  the  Progress  of  the  By- 
Product  Trade  Since  1850. 

I have  been  urged  by  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
])rogress  in  the  United  States  along  all  lines  of  business 
during  the  jieriod  preeeding  the  Civil  War  and  down  to 
the  present  time,  to  tell  something  about  the  early  meth- 
ods in  the  lw-])roduet  line,  as  observed  at  different  times 
in  the  various  loealities  where  I had  rendering  works. 

Evolution  is  a law  whieh  pervades  all  undertakings. 
The  b\^-produet  business  is  no  exeeption  to  the  general 
rule,  and  I have  witnessed  the  gradual  progress  from  the 
old,  na.rrow  ideas  to  the  expanded  business  of  the  mod- 
ern paekers.  From  apron  to  superintendenee,  all  proeesses, 
vear  by  year,  have  reeeived  my  attention,  and  the  ad- 
vanees  have  been  noted  with  interest  born  of  a determi- 
nation on  my  own  part  to  sueeeed.  How  well  I attained 
my  goal  is  left  for  the  reader  to  deeide,  but  I ean  testify 
that  a more  all-around  aetive  trade  eould  not  have  been 
ehosen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  whieh  met  a real  de- 
mand, and  will  eontinue  to  do  so.  There  is  some  satis- 
faetion  in  refleeting  that  one’s  life  has  been  useful  to  one’s 
fellow-men  as  well  as  remunerative  to  one’s  self. 

In  this  sketeh  of  the  by-produet  business,  in  whieh  I 
was  engaged  in  seven  eities  from  1850  to  1900,  there  are 
some  faets  eoneerning  loeations,  eonstruetion,  eolleeting 
material,  assorting,  rendering  and  euring,  by  steaming 
and  dr3ung,  and  preserving  in  various  ways ; ending  in  the 
methods  of  delivering  hy  teams,  ears  and  vessels.  While 
eontinualh^  manufaeturing,  new  devices  for  the  betterment 
of  the  ])rocesses  were  added ; it  being  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  the  b^^-product  business  in  New  England. 
During  this  period  of  fort3^  years  solvency  was  main- 
tained and  I had  seven  partners. 

That  there  is  much  to  relate  that  would  be  of  interest, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  has  been  so  much  a part  of  the 
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daily  struggle  to  make  a living  that  to  tell  it  is  to  de- 
scribe the  daily  life  of  an  individual  who  was  subject  to 
very  different  conditions  from  those  surrounding  a man  in 
the  same  business  to-da^^.  Everything  was  worked  out  by 
main  force  without  the  assistance  of  multitudinous  time 
savers,  such  as  the  telephone  and  modern  means  of  get- 
ting over  the  ground  expeditiously,  by  electric  cars  and 
automobiles,  not  to  mention  the  infrequency  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  steam  cars  as  compared  with  those  of  to- 
day. I had  to  depend  upon  driving  about  between  my 
different  plants  and  my  home,  as  well  as  for  most 
errands. 

When  I went  to  Leominster  in  1854  and  bought  out 
H.  W.  Knowles,  it  was  only  a large  village  just  commenc- 
ing in  manufacture,  set  in  the'  midst  of  a farming  com- 
munity. Most  New  England  farmers  raised  their  own  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine,  and  slaughtered  what  they  needed 
for  their  own  consumption ; salting  down  the  meat  and 
preparing  it  in  other  ways  according  to  their  expertness. 
Some  farmers’  wives  made  sausage  meat  and  some  smoked 
hams  in  their  own  tiny  smoke-houses,  using  corn  cobs  for 
fuel,  or  perhaps  walnut  wood,  which  gave  a nice  color  to 
the  meat.  The  period  after  1850  wms  not  one  of  lavish 
expenditure  an^^where  and  particularly  not  for  the  toiler  on 
the  farm. 

I have  mentioned  the  various  ways  my  own  father 
had  of  earning  money,  among  them  chair  stock,  which 
furnished  a trade  for  two  of  the  older  brothers  after  they 
left  home.  I had  no  liking  for  indoor  work,  so,  after  a 
short  time  spent  at  chairmaking,  became  a drover,  thus 
learning  about  the  care  of  animals  and  how  to  deal  with 
the  farmers  and  at  Brighton  market,  buying  and  selling. 
In  that  way  1 learned  considerable  that  was  of  benefit 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  set  up  in  business  of  my 
own ; knowledge  that  never  could  have  been  obtained 
from  books,  even  if  there  had  been  any  on  the  subject, 
was  acquired  by  daily  association  with  some  of  the  best 
qualified  live-stock  men  who  frequented  the  great  mar- 
kets. All  of  this  was  invaluable,  and  I made  acquaint- 
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aiices  then  which  were  of  use  to  me  in  all  the  places 
which  it  afterwards  became  my  lot  to  conduct. 

The  next  move  I made  was  no  less  important,  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  During  the  winter,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  drover  line,  I worked 
in  Boston  for  Curtiss  & Knowles  and  others.  The  secrets 
of  the  pickling  and  curing  business  opened  up  to  me  there 
and  I was  able  to  see  the  most  advanced  methods  of  the 
day  and  to  take  my  part  in  their  practice.  Besides  see- 
ing what  was  being  done  by  the  firm  I served,  the  great 
markets  of  the  city  furnished  an  object  lesson,  so  that 
when  Mr.  Knowles  was  ready  to  dispose  of  his  Worces- 
ter county  business,  I was  well  prepared  to  take  it  and 
carry  it  on  successfully,  both  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  my  patrons. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  canned  goods  on  the  market,  such  as 
we  have  a great  variety  of  now,  and  that  the  idea  of 
buffing  food  which  was  prepared  outside  the  home  was 
not  generally  accepted.  The  grocer’s  shelves  of  that  period 
were  stocked  with  raw  materials,  such  as  flour,  sugar, 
and  salt,  but  not  with  the  finished  product  all  ready  to 
be  served  upon  the  table,  unless  butter  and  cheese  might 
be  excepted.  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  one  rea- 
son why  canned  foods  became  the  success  that  they  are  in 
New  England,  was  that  the  whole  family  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  great  cotton  and  other  mills  which  sprang 
up  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  so  that  there  was 
scant  time  left  for  the  cooking  of  food.  However  this 
may  be,  the  so-called  by-product  trade  began  all  over  the 
country  and  has  increased  ever  since,  until  it  has  reached 
enormous  proportions. 

I did  not  remain  in  Leominster  long  enough  to  really 
become  established,  but  at  the  instance  of  an  energetic 
butcher  of  Fitchburg,  went  to  that  city  and  leased  quar- 
ters in  connection  with  his  slaughtering  business,  on  Hale 
hill,  and  began  work  there  in  a way  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  western  packer’s  modes  now.  Three  or  four  cast-iron 
cauldrons  were*  set  in  a brick  work  of  three  and  a half 
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feet,  with  diameter  in  proportion.  They  were  all  brieked 
up  and  had  movable  iron  doors  to  take  down  and  put 
up  so  that  there  would  be  a draft.  These  kettles  held 
sixty  gallons,  whieh  was  the  standard  size,  and  had  oval 
bottoms.  They  were  made  by  a Boston  firm  whieh  ex- 
eelled  in  their  manufaeture.  In  my  original  faetory  this 
row  of  kettles  was  set  aeross  one  end  and  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  with  a ventilator,  forming  a draft. 
The  eovers  of  the  kettles  were  of  wood  and  a rope  was 
attaehed  to  them  by  means  of  whieh  they  eould  be 
drawn  up  in  order  that  the  eooking  meat  could  be  exam- 
ined. There  were  floats  and  strainers  of  wire  for  hand- 
ling the  meat  and  tubs  for  use  in  the  hot  water  processes. 

In  Fitchburg,  the  chief  meats  prepared  were  pigs’  feet, 
lambs’  tongues,  tripe,  and  ham.  The  material  itself  was 
gathered  from  the  butchers’  shops  daily,  each  of  which 
would  not  have  enough  of  one  kind  to  make  it  profitable 
to  work  it  over,  but  all  of  which  furnished  sufficient  to 
keep  my  establishment  busy.  The  shops  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  finished  product,  put  up  in  Boston  style,  to  sup- 
ply their  customers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  butch- 
ers’ shops  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  a certain  class  of 
meat  and  that  the  public  was  ready  to  buy  it  when  prop- 
erly prepared.  In  the  great  western  packing  houses  the 
whole  is  done  under  one  roof,  but  that  was  not  done  for 
a good  many  3^ears ; meantime,  the  smaller  firms  served 
the  vicinity  in  which  they  were  located. 

Besides  producing  provisions,  there  was  considerable 
b^^-product  material  that  was  used  in  other  waj^s.  Tallow 
was  rendered  on  a small  scale,  neatsfoot  oil  was  made 
and  glue-stock  prepared.  About  that  time  I discovered 
a new  source  of  supply  in  that  line  in  Leominster,  in 
horn  piths.  They  would  appear  to  be  about  as  useless  a 
part  of  the  animal  as  one  could  imagine,  but  when  the 
tanner  bought  hides  to  which  were  attached  the  horns, 
whieh  were  in  request  in  that  place  to  make  combs,  the 
piths  or  live  cores  of  the  horns  would  accumulate  as  a 
worse  than  useless  incumbrance  until  it  was  a regular 
chore  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  occurred  to  me  to  experi- 
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ment  with  them  for  glue  stock,  and  I sought  out  a 
market  for  them  in  New  Jersey,  where  a factory  making 
glue  and  sizing  used  them  to  great  advantage ; now  they 
are  one  source  of  revenue  to  the  western  packers,  who 
have  learned  all  they  could  from  those  they  have  super- 
seded. I have  never  made  glue,  although  at  times  I was 
inclined  to  undertake  the  whole  process,  but  it  recpiired  a 
large  plant,  so  I continued  to  suppl^^  the  stock  to  others. 

The  sources  of  glue-stock  were  numerous,  for,  besides 
the  horn-piths,  fleshings  and  the  skins  and  hides  not  suit- 
able for  tanning  went  to  the  glue-maker.  The  manufacture 
of  gelatine  is  akin  to  glue-making,  onlj’',  being  for  food, 
the  material  was  more  carefully  handled.  Those  who 
made  glue  were  called  glue-boilers,  on  account  of  the  proc- 
ess. In  my  factory,  the  great  vats  of  glue-stock  in  a solu- 
tion of  lime  were  stirred  daily.  The  best  stock  was  af- 
forded by  sinews,  which  were  strung  so  as  to  handle  more 
easily  when  they  were  hung  on  the  fences  outside  the 
works  to  dry.  It  was  no  trifling  matter  to  gather  this 
stock  and  handle  it  to  advantage,  as  the  oily  matter 
must  be  extracted  without  lessening  the  adhesive  strength. 

Bone-boiling  was  a trade  by  itself,  yet  in  time  it  be- 
came a comparatively  important  part  of  my  business  in 
Fitchburg  and  I attained  some  proficiency  in  preparing 
the  bone  for  the  novelty  workers,  even  at  that  early  date, 
although  it  arrived  at  its  greatest  proportions  after  my 
removal  to  Connecticut  in  1857. 

Circumstances,  together  with  my  own  ambition  to  go 
where  the  business  could  expand,  sent  me  out  of  the  state 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Buttrick,  whose  buildings  I had 
been  using,  enthusiastically  abetted  the  change  and  took 
over  the  Fitchburg  business,  which  was  in  a flourishing 
condition.  It  was  not  a dash  into  the  unknown,  because 
I had  already  looked  over  the  territory  and  obtained  a 
foothold  by  buying  out  the  remnants  of  a small  business 
in  Fair  Haven. 

I was  fortunate  at  the  outset  in  applying  to  the  right 
people.  Alfred  Todd  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  had  a site  at 
the  back  of  his  Whalley  avenue  homestead  which  was 
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suitable  in  every  way  and  there  I built  what  was  needed 
to  earry  on  the  business  with.  This  Goffe  street  faetory 
was  arranged  with  a thought  to  eonvenienee  and  time- 
saving  by  having  the  benehes  at  whieh  the  men  worked 
arranged  in  progressive  order.  Every  stage  of  the  proeess 
brought  the  artiele  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  shop  where 
the  piekling  was  done  and  the  stone  jars  and  l)arrels 
stood  ready  to  reeeive  it.  Knives  as  sharp  as  razors  were 
used  to  divest  the  meat  of  every  speek  of  useless  material 
and  then  it  was  earefully  rinsed  before  being  eooked.  I 
was  what  was  ealled  “a  tenant  at  will,”  either  Mr.  Todd 
or  I eould  terminate  the  tenaney.  I did  not  remain  there 
long,  but,  after  a few  years,  found  that  the  expanding 
business  required  more  room  and  better  aeeommodations. 
I then  leased  the  property  at  Beaver  pond  of  William  H. 
Farnham,  and  moved  the  portable  building  whieh  I had 
been  using  at  Goffe  street  and  built  a more  substantial 
plant  than  I had  before. 

In  seleeting  a site  there  are  many  things  to  eonsider ; 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  must  be  remote  from 
the  settled  eountry,  yet  to  be  earried  on  profitably  it  must 
not  be  too  far  from  the  markets  and  the  roads  must  be 
good.  There  must  be  plenty  of  running  water  and  good 
drainage,  or  the  board  of  health  would  not  give  a per- 
mit. In  seleeting  a loeation,  it  was  always  on  descending 
ground,  so  as  to  allow  of  a basement  and  still  have  doors 
on  the  first  floor  on  a level  with  the  wagon  body,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  much  of  the  lifting.  When  all  of  these 
points  were  settled  and  construction  commenced,  it  was 
well  to  have  the  basement  floor  of  cement,  built  on  a 
slant,  so  as  to  drain  off  readily.  On  the  main  floor  there 
was  a central  outlet,  towards  which  there  was  a slant 
from  all  directions,  so  that  a tank  full  of  material  could 
be  dumped  upon  it  and  drain  dry  enough  to  be  shoveled 
up  and  wheeled  to  the  depositing  sheds  and  drying  plat- 
form, after  passing  through  -the  vats  to  extract  the 
grease. 

There  were  plenty  of  sheds  for  storage  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  works,  for  it  was  not  wise  to  store  the  finished 
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product  in  the  factory  buildings ; the  loss  of  marn^  hogs- 
heads of  tallow  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  destroyed 
Bridgeport  plant  proved  this  to  be  true.  The  ehief  differ- 
enee  between  the  value  of  South  Ameriean  bone  and  that 
which  I furnished  was  caused  by  the  faet  that  I used  bone 
sheds  of  cheap  construetion,  similar  to  eoal  sheds,  to  store 
the  bone  in,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  lie  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  they  did.  There  is  a great  dififerenee  in  bone, 
and  the  best  seleeted  bone  was  rendered  with  eare  so  as 
not  to  make  it  brittle,  but  to  have  it  just  right  to  suit 
the  eustomers.  Much  care  was  also  taken  in  separating 
the  bone  from  the  sinew,  to  avoid  overboiling.  It  was  a 
nice  job,  requiring  experienee  and  judgment,  to  turn  out 
the  thigh  and  shin  bones  to  the  approval  of  the  cutlery 
makers,  and  one  whieh  I mastered  so  well  that  the  Adams 
bone  cutlery  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade. 
Frequently  eustomers  would  drive  to  the  factor^^  to  seleet 
the  quality  of  bone  suitable  for  a partieular  use.  The 
button  trade  used  a large  quantity  of  bone ; the  Winehes- 
ter  Arms  Company  used  it  for  case-hardening  metal;  the 
sugar  refineries  took  eargoes  of  it  for  bone-blaek. 

Before  we  made  fertilizers  the  rejeeted  bone  would  ae- 
cumulate  until,  in  a few  eases,  there  were  heaps  eontain- 
ing  a hundred  tons  to  be  disposed  of,  which  was  sent 
either  by  rail  or  vessel  loads,  to  the  great  fertilizer  plants 
all  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Hoofs  were  in  mueh  demand  at  times,  for  the  beauti- 
ful translucent  ornaments  whieh  were  made  from  them, 
bvit  the  eall  for  them  was  uneertain  and  fluctuated,  aceord- 
ing  as  the  ladies  received  the  new  fashions  from  London 
and  Paris.  It  took  skill  to  determine  just  the  temperature 
requisite  to  remove  the  hoofs  from  the  feet,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  set  and  impossible  to  remove  at  all.  Later, 
we  had  a handbar,  whieh  was  ealled  a “hoofer,”  whieh 
came  down  like  a elaw  and  wrenehed  them  off,  so  that 
the  hoofs  were  said  to  be  “pulled”  instead  of  boiled. 

The  hoofing  kettle  was  used  to  make  neatsfoot  oil, 
when  the  feet,  whieh  had  been  divested  of  hide,  sinew, 
ete.,  were  put  into  it  and  boiled  slowly.  This  produeed 
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a clear,  yellowish  oil  of  the  specifie  gravity  of  .916,  at 
1^°  Centigrade.  It  does  not  congeal  until  below  32° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  of  great  value  as  a lubricator  for  soft- 
ening leather  which  is  to  be  used  by  manufaeturers  for 
belts,  harness,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  processes  was, 
however,  the  pickling  and  curing  itself,  which  is  now  in 
great  part  superseded  by  eanning.  Spiced  pigs’  feet  were 
a popular  commodity  and  in  their  preparation  I used  an 
essence  of  clove  and  cassia  made  by  placing  whole  cloves 
and  cinnamon  bark  in  a cloth  bag  and  boiling  it  to  ex- 
tract the  flavor.  If  these  spiees  had  been  added  to  the 
meat  in  their  natural  state  they  would  have  produced  a 
stain. 

The  white  wine  vinegar  was  bought  of  the  German 
firm  of  P.  H.  Ebling  of  New  York,  who  made  it  by  a 
secret  process  and  distilled  it  through  chareoal,  so  that 
its  color  varied  from  colorless  to  light  yellow.  This  was 
used  to  pickle  tripe  in.  There  was  a large  demand  for 
fresh,  unpacked  tripe,  which  was  prepared  and  delivered 
daily.  Those  desiring  an  easily  digested  food  liked  it.  It 
is  not  obtainable  now  because  the  large  operators  cannot 
furnish  it,  on  account  of  the  time  required  for  transporta- 
tion, so  this  is  one  of  the  products  which  was  discontin- 
ued with  the  local  establishments. 

Head  cheese  was  a eommodity  which  was  made  in  mj^ 
New  York  factory,  where  I first  made  it,  but  introduced 
it  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  the  boiled  head  and  feet  of 
the  animal  cut  fine  and  passed  through  a strainer  while  in 
a heated  state  and  cooled  in  pans,  until  it  looks  ver3^ 
much  like  eheese.  It  had  a great  sale  all  about  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  but  not  so  much  in  New  England.  I did 
not  get  this  idea  from  Faneuil  Hall,  as  I did  most  of 
them,  but  this  came  along  later. 

An  article  of  manufacture  from  my  beginning  in  Fitch- 
burg, in  every  factory  excepting  the  one  in  New  York  city, 
has  been  neatsfoot  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  of 
cattle,  and  used  formerly  and  to  some  extent  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  render  leather  of  any  kind  soft  and  pliable. 
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This  kind  of  oil  has  stood  first  for  this  purpose  through 
all  the  history  of  oil  produetion.  In  Fitehburg,  as  early 
as  1856,  I made  a speeialty  of  its  manufaeture  and  eon- 
tinued  for  some  years  to  meet  the  demand  eoming  to  my 
Connecticut  factories.  I maintained  the  reputation  for  fur- 
nishing the  genuine  article  which  was  extracted  from  the 
feet.  While  there  was  no  cause  for  complaints  for  in- 
fringement, I came  near  to  the  standard  of  Peter  Cooper’s 
refined  neatsfoot  oil. 

In  using  the  “trimmin’s,”  so-called,  from  the  abattoirs, 
sinew  stock  and  that  which  was  oil-producing  received 
much  attention  in  all  of  my  works.  It  led  me  into  the 
oil  trade  and  it  has  been  surprising  to  see  the  astonishing 
overturns  there  have  been  in  all  lines  of  production. 
When  the  western  centers  of  packing  became  established, 
there  was  a falling  off  of  the  supply  of  material  which 
effectually  checked  the  business  in  the  East. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a vast  de- 
velopment in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  oil  in  the 
United  States.  Lard  oil  and  animal  oils  in  general  have 
been  in  great  demand;  linseed  oil,  pressed  from  flaxseed, 
has  made  men  rich ; paraffine,  used  in  candle-making ; 
whale  oil,  secured  at  such  risk  of  life,  and  cotton-seed  oil, 
which  has  come  into  such  general  use  since  Eli  Whitney 
took  out  his  patent  for  a machine  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  cotton  fiber.  He  could  have  had  no  prophetic 
vision  of  what  profit  would  result. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  produced  from  materials  formerly 
thrown  away,  which  are  now  utilized  to  make  $200,- 
000,000  worth  of  useful  commodities,  and  takes  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  848  mills  in  the  cotton  belt.  More  of  the  oil 
is  consumed  at  home  than  formerly,  but  the  exports  are 
heavy,  being  worth  over  $17,000,000  in  1907.  When  it 
is  considered  that  these  are  the  returns  from  a product  at 
one  time  deemed  to  be  useless  as  the  sawdust  from  a saw- 
mill, and  which  accumulated  in  such  quantities  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  remove  the  cotton-gin  rather  than  its 
ineubus  of  cotton-seed,  it  will  be  seen  what  a benefit  it  is 
all  around ; the  consumer  has  a useful  oil ; the  producer 
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has  a valuable  commodity  in  almost  unlimited  measure; 
the  waste  is  turned  into  a lucrative  article  of  commerce 
which  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

We  produce  annually  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
each  bale  produces  thirty  bushels  of  seed,  which  is  worth 
thirty  cents  a bushel,  from  which  one  may  easily  compute 
its  value  before  it  is  made  into  oil,  meal,  and  hulls,  the 
three  products  of  modern  times.  The  cotton-seed  hulls 
are  used  as  a rough  fodder  for  cattle  in  the  Southern 
States.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  more  nutritious  than  wheat 
bran  or  corn  meal  and  sells  for  a little  more  than  either. 
This  means  more  milk,  butter,  and  beef  produced.  As 
compared  with  wheat,  cotton  seed  has  $1.39  worth  of 
food  elements  against  only  a dollar’s  worth  in  wheat. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  that  the 
utilization  of  cotton  seed  began  in  its  commercial  form, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eighties  that  it  made  much  of  a 
showing.  Frederick  Gold,  a pioneer  in  the  business,  used 
to  carry  a flask  of  cotton-seed  oil  around  with  him,  which 
he  would  display  with  the  remark  that  it  had  cost  him 
$12,990.  The  French  and  Italians  were  the  first  to  use 
it  and  they  refined  it,  added  a small  quantity  of  real  olive 
oil,  and  sent  it  back  to  America  to  be  sold  for  pure  olive 
oil.  Hollanders  early  imported  it  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  artificial  butter.  There  are  many  who  prefer 
butterine  made  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  cheaper  grades 
of  butter.  Besides  serving  acceptably  as  a substitute  for 
butter  and  lard,  soaps  are  made  of  it.  The  secondary  by- 
product, if  so  the  residue  of  the  oil  extraction  may  be 
called,  is  utilized  for  graphophone  cylinders.  Compara- 
tively little  cotton-seed  oil  is  produced  by  other  countries. 

I recall  the  times  when  firms  dealing  in  tallow,  in  New 
York  City,  began  to  include  other  oils.  It  was  about 
1866,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vances in  that  trade  since  that  time.  If  “cotton  is  king,” 
as  they  used  to  say,  oil  is  queen  of  the  market  to-day. 

Oleomargarine  is  the  product  of  animal  oil,  being 
made  from  beef  suet,  rendered  in  a steam-heated  tank 
with  carbonate  of  potash;  cow’s  milk  and  pepsin  were 
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also  used  in  the  proeess  and  the  “ oleo  ” was  colored  and 
salted  like  butter.  It  was  first  made  in  large  quantities 
in  France  in  1870,  to  supply  the  army,  as  it  kept  better 
than  dairy  butter.  A New  Haven  man  bj^  the  name  of 
Esterbrook  fitted  up  a faetoi‘3^  with  much  care  and  ex- 
pense and  we  all  desired  his  establishment  success,  but 
adverse  legislation  ruined  a business  which  was  at  the  ex- 
perimental stage  in  this  country.  He  bought  the  finished 
product  of  Lucius  B.  Darling  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
continued  to  make  “oleo”  without  interference  in  that 
state.  In  view  of  the  opposition  this  branch  of  the  b3^- 
product  trade  has  met  from  the  beginning,  the  govern- 
ment statistics  are  interesting  reading.  It  would  not  be 
exaggeration  to  sa3"  that  100,000,000  pounds  are  made 
every  3'ear  and  nian3"  prefer  good  “oleo”  to  poor  butter. 

The  subject  of  fertilizers  is  a broad  one,  but  it  may  be 
summed  up  133^  the  statement  that  plants  grow  like  ani- 
mals and  are  obliged  to  have  proper  food  in  order  to 
grow.  It  was  a long  while  before  the  farmer  recognized 
this  fact  and  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  was  able 
to  su])pl3^  the  requisite  nourishment  intelligently.  It  was 
in  1843  that  the  great  German  chemist,  Liebig,  directed 
his  attention  to  chemistr3^  in  its  relation  to  agriculture, 
and  published  his  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  demol- 
ished the  humus  theory  which  was  then  generally  accepted. 
Liebig  himself  gave  material  proof  of  the  mineral  theor3^ 
by  transforming  a barren,  sandy  piece  of  land  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  entirely  by  means  of  mineral  manures. 
Modern  agricultural  chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  him,  and  others  in  England  and  the  United  States 
have  built  on  the  foundation  so  firmly  established  by 
Liebig.  The  numerous  experiment  stations  in  the  Union 
are  generously  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  rec- 
ognizes that  “whoever  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  there  was  only  one”  is  a benefactor  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

All  kinds  of  experiments  on  the  conditions  of  growth 
conducive  to  the  production  of  good  crops  are  carried  on 
at  the  experiment  stations  and  the  results  carefully  noted 
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and  given  out  to  the  publie  in  seientifie  form.  While  this 
information  was,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  by  the  state,  yet 
the  farmers  were  slow  in  adopting  it,  preferring  to  use 
barnyard  manures,  ground  bone,  ete.,  as  they  always 
had,  partly  from  habit  and  partly  beeause  of  the  eost  of 
eommereial  fertilizers.  There  was  also  eontempt  for  what 
was  ealled  “book  farming,”  as  against  using  dearly-bought 
experienee,  whieh  kept  the  farmers  from  reading  the  bulle- 
tins issued  from  the  experiment  stations,  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  book  farmers  to  temper  their  learning  with 
eommon  sense,  which  is  nowhere  more  indispensable  than 
in  the  care  of  crops. 

Meantime  another  class  of  men  was  experimenting 
with  fertilizers,  from  another  motive,  that  of  producing 
a salable  fertilizer  which  would  come  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  law,  and  there  were  great  fertilizer  works 
established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cheap  transportation  by  coastwise  vessels  and 
also  to  be  near  the  sources  of  supply,  which  were,  of 
course,  the  great  cities,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  only  the  refuse  of  the  abattoirs,  but  the  garbage,  has 
become  a problem  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

During  the  decades  of  my  interest  in  the  fertilizer 
business,  it  has  passed  through  many  phases.  While  the 
farmer  will  probably  always  depend  upon  the  compost 
heap  of  home  production,  he  was  brought  to  concede  the 
value  of  Peruvian  guano  when  intelligently  applied,  and 
to  understand  that  commercial  fertilizer  was  not  to  be 
used  lavishly  with  success.  It  took  many  years  to  teach 
him  that  self-evident  truth,  for  he  chose  to  learn  it  from 
his  own  experience  rather  than  from  others.  The  idea  is 
simply  that  the  nourishment  furnished  by  a commercial 
fertilizer  is  in  a concentrated  form  and  there  is  danger  of 
injuring  the  crop  by  using  too  much.  When  handfuls  in- 
stead of  shovelfuls  are  used,  the  crops  flourish. 

Fertilizer  prepared  from  dried  blood,  meat  scraps,  fish, 
and  rough  bone  became  a profitable  product  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  and  the  business  is  still  more  suceessful  under  its 
present  centralized  conditions  in  the  West. 

In  the  early  days  of  manufacture,  many  unsuitable 
materials  were  ex])erimented  with,  such  as  leather  chips, 
which  remain  unchanged  in  the  ground  even  when  pulver- 
ized. For  a time  I undertook  to  utilize  a saponified  refuse 
which  proved  to  be  useless  as  a plant  food.  A knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  recpiisite  in  order  to  conserve  the  benefi- 
cial and  discard  the  useless  if  not  harmful  constituents. 
Careful  study  showed  that  at  least  ten  chemical  elements 
are  necessar}"  for  the  growth  of  plants.  These  are  all  to 
be  found  in  inexhaustible  supply,  excepting  at  most  four, 
which  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  calcium, 
which,  strange  to  say,  are  required  in  larger  amounts  in 
the  soil,  so  that  the  problem  of  furnishing  nourishment  to 
the  growing  plants  was  narrowed  down  to  how  to  pro- 
vide these  four  elements  in  the  requisite  proportions. 
Added  to  this  was  the  consideration  that  different  crops 
required  differing  plant  food,  which  was  at  first  left  to 
the  farmer  to  determine.  Now  there  are  special  fertilizers 
for  particular  crops  to  some  extent. 

In  the  preparation  of  animal  scrap  and  bone  for  ferti- 
lizer, they  are  first  put  through  the  rendering  process  to 
secure  the  fat,  which  is  valuable  for  other  purposes  and 
at  the  same  time  worse  than  useless  for  a plant  food,  as 
it  prevents  the  disintegration  of  the  bones  containing  it 
and  a fertilizer,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  soluble. 
The  mass  of  material  is  then  dried  by  steam  until,  when 
finished  and  ready  for  sale,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a coarse 
powder,  reddish  gra3^  in  color,  with  a peculiar  odor,  which 
had,  however,  not  the  offensiveness  of  guano.  Bone  which 
has  passed  through  the  rendering  process  counts  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  mainl3^  as  a source  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  main  task  of  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  from 
butchers’  refuse  is  to  produce  a uniform  article  which  may 
be  depended  upon  as  far  as  chemical  composition  and 
mechanical  condition  is  concerned.  A fertilizer  has  two 
standards  of  value  to  be  judged  by,  its  agricultural  and 
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its  commercial  value.  They  are  independent  of  each  other. 
“Agricultural  value  depends  upon  its  crop-producing  qual- 
ity and  is  determined  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
farmer,”  says  an  authority.  “The  commercial  value  is 
controlled  by  competition  in  trade.”  By  this  will  be  seen 
that  the  commercial  value  of  a fertilizer  is  not  changed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents,  but 
its  agricultural  value  always  is,  for  each  of  its  constitu- 
ents, potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  etc.,  has  a use  of 
its  own  in  the  economy  of  plant  growth  and  they  cannot 
be  substituted,  so  the  farmer  should  know  the  exact  kind, 
amount  and  condition  of  the  constituents  in  the  fertilizer 
he  is  buying,  in  order  to  apply  it  intelligently  to  his 
crops. 

The  profitable  manufacture  of  animal  fertilizer  alone 
was  made  impossible  by  the  introduction  of  mineral  phos- 
phates, which  are  found  in  extensive  deposits  in  the  South 
and  can  be  furnished  at  a much  lower  price  than  the  ani- 
mal product. 

I did  not  undertake  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  many  years,  not  having  the  facilities,  but 
sold  the  materials,  which  were  shipped  by  vessel  load  to 
fertilizer  plants  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  crude  material  was  also 
bought  by  farmers,  who  came  to  the  works  for  it.  At 
the  Hartford  plant  there  was  some  machinery  for  the 
grinding  of  bone,  but  my  partner  there  did  not  favor  that 
branch  of  the  business  or  we  might  have  built  up  quite  a 
business  in  that  line. 

In  Springfield  it  was  different,  and  had  the  conditions 
of  supply  remained  favorable,  we  would  have  continued 
to  run  what  had  become  a well-equipped  establishment, 
but  the  western  competition  largely  caused  its  abandon- 
ment, despite  the  modern  facilities  installed  there. 

So  many  irresponsible  parties  began  to  market  so- 
called  fertilizers  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  states  to 
ju'otcct  the  farmers  by  making  laws  requiring  that  all  fer- 
tilizers should  be  subjected  to  analysis  at  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  at  the  producer’s  expense ; and  in  order 
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that  the  standard  be  maintained,  there  were  frequent  in- 
speetions.  This  tended  to  produee  an  artiele  on  whieh 
the  consumer  could  depend. 

It  will  be  seen  b^^  the  foregoing  that  scientific  fertili- 
zers are  still  in  their  experimental  stage,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  in  their  production. 
The  National  Fertilizer  Association  meets  annualh"  to  con- 
sider subjects  bearing  on  the  trade. 

The  trade  has  its  organ.  The  American  Fertilizer,  whieh 
is  a readable  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

There  has  been  as  much  change  in  the  fertilizer  trade 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  by-product  business,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  rock  phosphates,  whieh  began  to 
be  worked  in  South  Carolina  as  earh"  as  1868.  The3^ 
found  both  on  land  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  a de- 
])osit  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  twenty  feet.  High 
grade  rock  will  yield  an  average  of  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
triealeium  phosphate,  usually  contains  some  iron  and 
alumina,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  acidulation,  because  poorly-cleaned  rock  produces 
an  acid  phosphate  highl3^  insoluble.  After  washing,  the 
phosphate  rock  must  be  dried  thoroughly  either  by  spread- 
ing it  on  racks  of  cord  wood  which  are  burned  under  it, 
or  by  forcing  hot  air  through  it.  After  being  dried,  the 
rock  is  loaded  on  a barge  and  shipped  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  superphoshate.  The  rock  is  then  pulverized  and 
the  best  manufacturers  recognize  the  necessity  of  extreme- 
13^  fine  grinding  in  order  that  the  acid  may  act  on  it  more 
completely.  When  the  rock  has  been  reduced  to  a flour  it 
is  read3^  for  the  mixer,  where  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and 
the  superphosphate  of  commerce  results.  The  object  of 
the  whole  process  is  to  produce  a fertilizer  which  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  for  it  is  claimed  by  chemists  that  only 
soluble  phosphates  can  be  assimilated  by  plants.  When  a 
superphosphate  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the  rain  dissolves 
it  and  causes  it  to  sink  into  the  soil,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  and  is 
held.  The  formation  of  phosphate  rock,  as  found  in  de- 
posits, has  been  a question  subject  to  discussion  among 
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scientists,  but  they  have  come  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  of  organic  and  probably  of  animal  origin.  Some  of 
the  manufaeturers  went  over  to  making  superphosphates. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  dealt  in  annually  may  be 
gained  from  the  government  reports  on  mining.  In  1904 
the  phosphate  rock  output  was  valued  at  $6,873,625,  and 
of  this  the  larger  part  was  marketed  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  phosphate  deposits  in  Arkansas,  California,  Flor- 
ida, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  produeer  in  the  world,  the  next  being 
France,  whieh  produces  about  a quarter  as  much.  About 
half  the  total  exportation  of  this  country  is  composed 
of  the  hard  phosphate  rock  of  Florida  and  Germany 
takes  half  this.  Most  of  the  Tennessee  output  is  exported 
to  southern  Europe.  Of  the  South  Carolina  output,  about 
nine-tenths  is  consumed  at  home.  Guano  was  imported 
from  Chili,  but  exportation  to  foreign  eountries  is  now 
prohibited  and  the  government  of  that  country  pro])Oscs 
to  devote  the  phosphate  fertilizer  to  the  benefit  of  national 
agriculture.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  gratifying  feature  of 
the  phosphate  industry  to-da3^  is  the  gradual  elimination 
of  speeulative  buying  and  the  introduetion  of  economie 
management,  which  promises  better  profits  for  the  future. 

Over  forty  3^ears  ago,  dating  back  from  1908,  it  came 
my  wa3"  to  have  reports  of  various  reduction  mills,  which 
ground  rough  bone,  so  as  to  have  quick  results  and  a 
better  erop  in  the  end.  “Fine  ground  bone”  was  adver- 
tised by  my  buyers  in  their  small  water-power  mills.  At 
first  millstones  were  used,  then  came  the  Bogardus  mills 
of  cast  iron.  friend  Miller,  of  Rockfall,  had  a suceessful 
water-power  plant  in  Middlefield,  and  that  pushing  advo- 
cate of  the  Air  Line  railroad,  David  Lyman,  was  a prom- 
inent eustomer  for  l)one  in  that  period.  Disintegrators 
were  used  up  the  Naugatuck  valley.  For  a period  after 
the  war,  fertilizers  were  viewed  with  suspicion  and  home- 
made manures  were  mostly  used.  After  the  experiment 
stations  began  their  work,  all  sorts  of  ingredients  were 
found,  apatite  (a  native  phosphate  of  lime),  bone  ash, 
fish  scrap,  and  even  the  whole  fish  were  spread  on  the 
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surface  of  the  land.  There  were  two  mills  at  Bridgeport 
making  fertilizers,  one  at  Black  Rock,  and  Hurd’s  mill  on 
the  Housatonic  railroad.  Most  of  these  mills  were  af- 
fected by  the  coming  of  refrigerated  beef,  but  there  was  a 
])eriod  of  ten  3^ears  just  after  m\^  purchase  at  Hartford 
when  I made  shipments  from  all  1113^  localities  and  about 
1880  I revived  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Springfield. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  plent3^  for  me  to* do. 
When  I was  not  superintending  the  manufacture,  packing 
and  shipping  of  products,  there  were  supplies  to  be  bought. 
The  foreman  in  charge  would  let  me  know  several  days 
ahead  that  the  stock  was  running  low.  There  was  the 
fuel,  either  coal  or  wood,  kegs,  stone  jars,  salt,  and  spices 
to  be  supplied.  Then  there  were  new  processes  to  be 
learned  and  often  new  machiner3^  to  be  installed,  so  as  to 
keep  up  to  date.  The  weighing  fell  to  m3"  lot,  for  it  was 
important  that  the  weights  be  correct,  so  that  they 
wotdd  not  be  discredited  when  the  goods  reached  New 
York  and  the  other  ports  to  whieh  they  were  consigned. 
We  had  Fairbanks  scales  set  into  the  floors  and  when  the 
tallow  had  been  strained  and  run  into  the  hogsheads  hot, 
as  was  customaiw,  they  were  ready  to  be  weighed,  and 
the  “Boss”  must  be  on  hand  to  do  it. 

I cmplo3"ed  mostly  native  Americans,  but  during  the 
war  the  matter  of  help  was  a troublesome  one  and  I em- 
plo3^ed  more  or  less  colored  help,  and  found  them  to  be 
faithful.  The  drivers  were  recpiired  to  have  a public  school 
education,  so  as  to  be  able  to  figure  well.  Each  factory 
had  its  cjiiota  of  teams.  At  New  Haven  there  were  about 
four  teams  daily  which  came  up  to  the  platform  to  be 
loaded.  It  was  customar3^  for  the  one  going  the  farthest 
to  be  loaded  first.  The  Waterbury  route  occupied  two 
da3"s.  The  teams  going  to  Derby  and  Ansonia  went  out 
two  or  three  times  a week.  After  they  were  disposed  of, 
the  city  teams  came  to  the  door  on  the  morning  of  start- 
ing. Whenever  a vacancy  occurred  from  accident  or  ill- 
ness, which  did  not  happen  often,  the  “Boss”  would  take 
that  team,  to  save  delay.  Meantime  the  “Boss”  must 
find  time  to  go  to  New  York  and  attend  to  the  sales  and 
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meet  what  eargoes  needed  his  attention,  all  the  while 
kee])ing  the  general  oversight  of  a business  whieh  was 
rather  widely  seattered.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  this  personal  supervision  by  the  owner  was  the 
greatest  faetor  in  success. 

The  demand  for  stock  to  be  shipped  to  a distance  in- 
creased constantly,  until  the  oversight  was  left  more  to 
the  partners  to  manage,  for  my  own  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  sale  and  shipment  of  products.  The  rise  of  the 
transporting  business  may  be  dated  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  there  was  a general  revival  of  coastwise 
trade,  which  had  been  paralyzed  during  the  war.  Ship- 
yards at  Fair  Haven  and  other  points  on  the  Connecticut 
coast  built  schooners  which  were  in  demand  in  coastwise 
trade,  and  I took  shares  in  several  of  them,  but  did  not 
find  the  investment  profitable  in  the  long  run,  as  they  had 
an  unfortunate  propensity  for  going  to  the  bottom.  I 
liked  seafaring  men  and  found  them  to  be  far  from  the  des- 
perate class  they  have  the  reputation  of  being. 

The  ownership  of  the  wholesale  plant  in  New  York 
cit3^  added  responsibility  and  I was  glad  to  dispose  of  it 
when  it  appeared  that  the  rendering  business  was  going 
westward. 

The  Bridgeport  works,  which  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1873,  were  rebuilt  at  once  in  new  and  approved 
style  and  continued  to  prosper  until  I sold  them. 

The  Waterbury  plant  which  I established  ran  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Hartford  plant  proved  profitable  for  a time,  as  it 
catered  to  the  local  trade,  and  the  Springfield  plant,  in  ad- 
dition to  food  products,  made  poultr^’^  food  and  fertilizers. 

The  business  of  the  western  packers  was  developing 
and  came  to  have  al)out  all  the  trade  in  the  by-product 
lines.  All  the  branches  of  that  trade  and  many  more  are 
now  carried  on  by  a few  great  packing  houses  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  other  places.  Several  of  my  early  asso- 
ciates have  gone  West  and  continue  to  expand  their  busi- 
ness. The  Swift  Company  is  to  have  a packing  house  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  costing  three  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars. 
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I have  refrained  from  giving  the  figures  relating  to  the 
cost  of  my  busy  little  establishments,  in  order  that  the 
contrast  might  not  be  too  marked.  Many  of  my  plants 
have  seen  their  day  and  have  been  demolished  or  turned 
to  other  uses.  If  the  rendering  business  was  to  rettirn 
East,  which  will  probably  never  occur,  the  work  would  be 
done  by]  other  processes  than  those  we  employed.  I fol- 
lowed each  change  in  method,  when  the  old,  clumsy  wa^^s 
have  been  discarded  for  new.  While  I was  bus^"  keeping 
pace  with  the  improvements  in  my  line,  I was  also  inter- 
ested to  follow  the  progress  all  about  me  in  the  last  dec- 
ades of  a marvellous  centur^^  In  no  department  has 
there  been  more  progress  than  in  my  own  line  and  as  I 
look  back  through  the  years,  I am  overwhelmed  by 
thoughts  which  cannot  find  expression. 

No  lesson  is  of  more  consequence  than  to  learn  the 
value  of  system  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  business  life. 
During  many  \"ears  of  business  activity  it  has  never  be- 
come necessary  to  have  any  elaborate  method  of  book- 
keeping, it  being  my  custom  to  pay  for  what  was  bought 
out  of  hand.  When  acting  as  a drover,  a pocket  memo- 
randum was  all  that  was  needed  to  record  transactions, 
for  they  were  cash  trades.  The  “Bank  Detector,”  as  it 
was  called,  was  constantly  needful  at  that  time,  to  see 
what  bank  notes  were  reliable,  and  was  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  ready  reference. 

The  small  factories  in  Leominster  and  Fitchburg  gave 
me  just  the  right  training,  for  there  could  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, in  a limited  way,  all  that  I had  seen  done  in  Boston. 
As  it  was  not  good  policy  to  borrow  capital,  I was  de- 
barred from  dealing  in  hides  and  tallow  at  first,  as  those 
required  more  mone^^  than  I had  at  that  time,  so  I kept 
to  the  business  of  collecting  and  preparing  materials  for 
market  until  the  time  came  when  I had  more  money  to 
invest. 

The  business,  on  being  transferred  to  New  Haven,  filled 
a useful  place  in  that  county,  so  that,  without  much  ef- 
fort, there  was  enough  trade  to  build  up  a profitable  busi- 
ness. Then  came  Bridgeport,  Waterbury,  and  New  York 
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city,  each  following  the  other  naturally,  as  if  foreordained. 
The  different  partners  did  acceptable  service  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  we  still  used  about  the  same  kind  of  book- 
keeping, perhaps  a little  more  expanded  to  keep  up  with 
the  business,  yet  carried  along  in  the  same  simple  way  of 
pocket  memoranda.  The  men  who  drove  the  delivery 
teams  each  of  them  had  an  account  book  and  pocket  for 
money  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  trip,  to  pay  for  what 
was  cash  on  the  spot,  and  to  pay  tolls  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  The  final  account  book  was  kept  in 
single  entry  and  consisted  of  a book  with  a seven  by 
twelve  page,  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  accurate  record  of  sums  and  dates,  in  the 
city  to  which  it  referred.  Pocket  memoranda  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  they  are  always  on  hand  and  much  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  on  boats  and  trains, 
can  be  utilized  in  calculating  them.  One  common  mistake 
of  business  men  is  to  neglect  prompt  settlement  of  ac- 
counts. Diligence  does  not  make  up  for  lack  of  punctuality 
in  meeting  obligations ; especially  is  that  true  when  deal- 
ing with  seafaring  men,  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow. 

Transportation  was  an  indispensable  factor  in  all  my 
manufacturing  business  and  its  evolution  was  no  less 
marked  than  that  in  the  factor^"  itself.  Man3^  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  modes  of  transportation  since  the 
time  when  stage  coaches  were  in  vogue.  In  the  early 
days  it  cost  much  money  to  build  good  roads  and  every- 
body paid  toll  to  use  the  turnpike.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj^  it  is  said  that  there  was  not  a 
single  highway  rounded  up  as  they  are  made  now  and 
that  the  turnpike  from  Hartford  to  New  Haven  was  con- 
sidered as  wonderful  at  the  time  it  was  built  as  the  rail- 
road which  came  forty  years  later.  There  was  great  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  railroads,  not  only  by  the 
stage  owners  and  all  depending  upon  public  patronage, 
but  from  the  farmers,  who  anticipated  a host  of  minor 
evils  as  a result  of  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine 
into  their  vicinity,  such  as  the  ceasing  of  their  hens  to 
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lay  on  account  of  fright,  and  man^^  similar  foolish  objec- 
tions. But  the  railroads  were  eonstructed  and  the  turn- 
pike stock  became  worthless.  Most  of  the  traders  eontin- 
ued  to  send  out  wagons  of  their  produets  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Broad 
street  in  Meriden  lined  with  canvas-eovered  wagons  loaded 
with  the  powder  made  at  Hazardville,  Conn.,  which  was 
taken  to  tide- water  in  this  manner  to  be  shipped  on 
coastwise  vessels.  This  praetice  was  discontinued  as  too 
dangerous  and  the  town  provided  a vacant  lot  a mile  or 
more  out  where  the  powder-wagons  must  be  taken  for  the 
night. 

The  New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  was  begun  in 
1834  and  all  of  the  materials  were  brought  from  New 
York  b^^  sloop,  the  engines  included.  They  were  small  af- 
fairs and  had  no  cabs,  the  tenders  had  four  wheels  and 
were  replenished  with  wood  and  water  every  few  miles, 
but  the  old-time  engineers  knew  how  to  make  good 
time,  and  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  later  part  of 
President  Polk’s  administration  1000  copies  of  his  mes- 
sage were  sent  from  Bridgeport  to  the  state  line  (98 
miles)  in  three  hours,  on  the  “Antelope,”  one  of  the  then 
largest  engines  in  New  England,  weighing  about  seventeen 
tons ; it  made  three  stops.  President  Polk  wrote  Super- 
intendent Kirtland  a congratulatory  letter  predicting  that 
eventually  much  better  speed  would  be  made.  The  New 
York  & New  Haven  Railroad  was  completed  on  December 
25,  1848.  At  that  time  the  passenger  cars  were  drawn 
by  horses  to  Canal  and  Center  streets  from  the  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Thirty-second  street.  This  road  set 
the  fashion  of  numbering  the  locomotives,  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  names,  which  is  now  generally  followed  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  their  big  twenty-ton  engines  went 
through  the  open  draw  at  South  Norwalk,  May  6,  1853. 
The  Legislature  hastened  to  pass  a law  that  a train 
should  always  eome  to  a full  stop  when  approaehing  a 
drawbridge,  for  it  caused  one  of  the  most  terrible  aeci- 
dents  then  known  to  railroading.  As  time  went  on  the 
short  lines  consolidated,  and  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
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became  covered  with  a network  of  railways.  The  older 
lines  are  adopting  electricity  as  a motive  power,  which 
does  away  with  much  of  the  noise  and  dust. 

The  old  horse  cars  which  crawled  through  our  city 
streets  are  superseded  by  electric  cars  running  on  the  sur- 
face, through  the  subways,  and  on  elevated  roads,  as  the 
occasion  requires,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

The  waterways  have  not  suffered  from  the  competi- 
tion, but  rather  have  increased  in  efficiency.  Where  a sail- 
ing vessel  crossed  the  ocean  in  a month,  the  ocean  flyer 
hastens  to  make  a record  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
enormous  size.  While  there  are  countless  lines  of  coast- 
wise steamers,  they  are  not  displacing  the  slower  sailing 
vessel  to  any  extent  as  a freight  carrier.  Where  time  is 
no  object  they  are  still  used,  as  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  and  other  imperishable  merchandise,  in  an  economi- 
cal way.  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  other  large  cities  on 
the  coast  maintain  great  wharves  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  on  the  seas  is  the  navy 
which  the  United  States  has  been  building  up  since  the 
Civil  War,  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
the  great  tour  of  the  world  by  sixteen  cruisers,  ending  in 
1909,  has  done  much  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  na- 
tions to  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  motor  car  come 
into  common  use.  In  the  craze  to  possess  an  automobile 
homes  are  mortgaged  to  raise  the  money,  and  the  high- 
ways are  filled  with  rushing  cars,  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  those  who  still  prefer  to  drive  a horse.  Laws  have 
been  passed  to  control  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  they 
may  be  run,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  little  effect,  on 
account  of  the  disposition  of  their  owners  to  take  the 
risk  and,  when  caught,  “to  pay  the  piper.” 

In  the  eighties,  when  bicycles  were  at  the  height  of 
their  popularity,  the  public  thought  that  the  limit  of  dan- 
ger had  been  reached. 

Flying  machines  have  arrived  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
be  surrounded  by  dangers  in  the  air  in  the  near  future. 
What  new  wonder  will  follow  to  please  future  genera- 
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tions,  we  cannot  prophesy ; perhaps  they  will  be  obliged 
to  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  under- 
ground, in  order  to  avoid  the  multiplied  dangers  on  its 
surface. 

While  I was  keeping  posted  on  the  eastern  packing 
business,  the  opportunity  came  for  me  to  be  quite  as  well 
informed  in  the  western  modes  of  doing  business,  through 
a foreman  in  1113"  Hartford  factory  who  was  formerly  em- 
plo3^ed  in  an  abattoir  in  Chicago ; as  a bu3^er,  to  some 
extent,  the  true  inwardness  of  its  management  also  came 
to  my  notice.  The  investigations  of  the  past  few  years 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  such  condi- 
tions as  existed  before  the3^  took  place  can  never  be  re- 
vived. The  provision  trade  was  dragged  before  the  public 
and  shown  to  have  broken  the  laws  of  decent  trade. 
Having  first  secured  the  monopoly,  the  cheapest  materials 
were  put  up  and  sold. 

No  b3^-products  go  out  of  the  modern  packer’s  hands 
unutilized.  Instead  of  disposing  of  the  unmanufactured 
by-products,  they  have  adopted  wa3"S  of  turning  them 
to  profit.  In  place  of  selling  tallow  at  five  cents  a pound, 
the  edible  tallow  is  made  into  oleomargarine,  bringing 
twent3"  cents  a pound.  Instead  of  disposing  of  the  hide, 
trimmings  and  sinews  at  five  cents  a pound,  they  are 
passed  through  the  whole  glue-making  process  and  are 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a pound.  Instead  of  selling  the 
dried  blood  for  fertilizer,  some  of  it  is  converted  into  blood 
puddings  and  sold  for  much  more.  The  hair  and  bristles, 
as  well  as  the  bone,  are  a source  of  profit,  and  the  meat 
is  not  wasted,  but  every  scrap  is  spiced  and  sold. 

In  a modern  factory  there  are  all  kinds  of  facilities  for 
cleanliness.  There  is  a model  sanitary  and  well-regulated 
abattoir,  built  on  hygienic  principles,  at  the  new  Butcher’s 
Dressed  Meat  Company’s  place  on  the  West  side  below 
Eleventh  avenue,  in  New  York  city.  It  is  of  brick,  well 
protected  from  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  with 
floors  of  asphalt  and  glazed  tiles,  built  at  a proper  slant 
for  drainage ; ventilating  fans  purify  the  air ; electricity  is 
used  for  lighting ; smooth  metal  fixtures  are  placed  where 
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needed ; walls  are  of  impenetrable  porcelain ; the  animals 
are  brought  on  elevated  roads  and  no  expense  is  spared 
for  neatness  and  expedition. 

There  has  been  as  much  improvement  in  stock  yards. 
The  prospectus  of  the  Farmers’  and  Drovers’  Stock  Yard 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  called  my  attention  to 
that  company’s  new  yards,  covering  fifty-six  acres.  The 
authorized  capital  of  this  company  is  $2,000,000  and  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Independent  ticket  in  1908,  Thomas  L,  Hisgen,  is 
its  first  president.  Its  promoters  have  planned  to  have 
as  much  steel  in  the  construction  as  necessary,  to  afford 
protection  from  fire,  and  will  have  a water  supply  directly 
from  Lake  Erie.  The  sheep  barns  will  hold  60,000  sheep 
at  one  time;  the  hog  yards  will  have  a capacity  of  40,- 
000  head,  and  the  cattle  sheds  will  accommodate  25,000. 
There  will  be  walks  over  the  top  for  buyers  to  inspect 
the  stock  and  all  pens  will  be  under  cover.  An  office 
building  and  hotel,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  is  pro- 
jected. Three  large  railroads  pass  near  the  yards. 

The  great  cattle  country  of  the  West  furnishes  millions 
of  animals  and  tens  of  thousands  are  exported  every  year, 
to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Humane  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  improve  the  laws  governing 
transportation.  At  present,  the  live-stock  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  cars  over  twenty-eight  hours  at  one 
time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  this  law  and  the  ship- 
pers are  trying  to  have  the  time  limit  extended  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  little  these  men  of  vast 
interests  seem  to  care  for  the  feelings  of  dumb  animals. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  transportation  af- 
fects the  condition  of  the  meat,  it  would  seem  as  though 
it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  see  that  the  animals  were 
not  bruised.  The  inspector  is  not  always  able  to  detect 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  entire  transportation  busi- 
ness needs  investigation  quite  as  much  as  the  slaughter 
houses  do.  It  would  be  justice  if  men  responsible  for  the 
way  animals  are  now  treated  during  transportation  were 
obliged  to  ride  in  one  of  their  own  cattle  cars. 
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PeojDle  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  they  are  the 
creators  of  the  great  abattoirs  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
a business  which  is  measured  by  millions  of  dollars  and 
involves  the  lives  of  one  million  hogs,  five  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  cattle,  four  million  and  a half  of  sheep, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  calves  each  year. 
Those  who  have  beheld  the  procession  of  creatures  mov- 
ing to  their  doom  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  sight. 

In  a trade  journal  is  an  advertisement  of  the  well- 
known  Armour  Fertilizer  works,  at  Chicago,  which  enu 
merates  the  following  commodities:  “High  grade  fertiliz- 
ers, tankage,  blood  albumen,  defibrinated  blood,  bone 
meals,  hoof  meal,  dried  blood,  concentrated  tankage,  bone 
novelties,  high  protein  animal  and  poultry  foods,  granu- 
lated raw  bone  for  case-hardening,  natural  and  bleached 
skins.”  This  fairly  long  list  of  things  made  at  that  one 
factory  is  a fair  sample  of  what  the  western  packers  are 
doing,  and  this  is  only  one  branch  of  a great  packing 
house. 

The  following,  quoted  from  A/7e,  states  the  present 
situation  as  well  as  a more  lengthy  article  would : 

IN  MR.  ARMOUR’S  BUTCHER  SHOP. 

BY  WALTER  IRWIN. 

In  Mr.  Armour’s  butcher  shop, 

Where  pork  in  broadcloth  struggles, 

A pig  into  the  chute  they’ll  drop, 

And  when  the  beast  emerges 
He’s  buttons,  shoestrings,  house  paint,  gum. 

Sausages  and  bacon-fat. 

The  beef  trust  works  poor  piggie  some, 

“And  lets  it  go  at  that.’’ 

In  Mr.  Armour’s  butcher  shop. 

Where  strange  machines  are  jiggered. 

When  cattle  in  the  hopper  hop, 

They  come  out  quite  “transfigured.’’ 

As  hat-bands,  base-balls,  gum-drops,  steaks. 

And  hearth  rugs  nice  and  fat, 

The  beef  trust  gentle  bossie  takes, 

“And  lets  it  go  at  that.” 
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In  Mr.  Armour’s  butcher  shop, 

When  stock  men  come  to  sell, 

The  rates  of  beef  and  mutton  drop, 

Like  brick-bats  down  a well ; 

But  when  retailers  come  to  buy, 

Then  quicker  than  a scat, 

The  price  of  beef  goes  soaring  high, 
“And  lets  it  go  at  that.” 

In  Mr.  Armour's  butcher  shop, 

Where  greed  on  velvet  wallers. 

The  public  in  the  mill  they’ll  pop. 

And  turn  ’em  into  dollars. 

They  can  the  brains  and  hearts  of  men. 
And  utilize  the  fat. 

Taking  a rebate  now  and  then, 

“And  let  it  go  at  that.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Twentieth  Century  Trip  South,  1901. 

On  February  23,  1901,  Mrs.  Adams  and  I left  Spring- 
field  for  our  long-antieipated  trip  South.  Our  first  stop 
was  made  at  Niagara  Falls,  wliieli  we  had  visited  liefore, 
but  not  when  the  great  falls  were  frost  bound.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  iee  bridge  and  the  glittering  ieieles 
have  no  idea  of  its  grandeur  in  its  winter  aspeet.  Mighty 
Niagara  brings  inspiration  from  the  infinite  at  any  season, 
but  it  is  a manifestation  of  nature’s  power  over  the 
mind  of  man  whieh  must  be  experieneed  in  order  to  be 
appreeiated,  for  mere  words  fail  in  the  expression  of  it. 

We  eontiiiued  our  journey  by  the  Lake  Shore  railway 
through  a landseape  whieh  was  wintry  but  pleasing.  We 
did  not  find  our  friends  at  Cleveland  as  we  expeeted  to, 
so  made  a short  stay  there  and  went  on  to  Cineinnati,  a 
eit}^  we  had  long  desired  to  visit,  as  my  pioneer  brother, 
Edson,  performed  his  first  labors  there  in  the  thirties. 
Ohio  is  partieularly  dear  to  New  England,  from  whieh 
many  of  its  earl3^  settlers  eame. 

The  Massaehusetts  town  of  Rutland,  adjoining  Hub- 
bardston,  eelebrated  the  centennial  of  the  emigration  of  a 
party  of  twenty-six  from  that  place  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Rufus  Putnam,  who  founded  Marietta,  Ohio. 
He  was  a soldier  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution.  He  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  Company  in  1787,  the  year 
my  father  was  born,  and  a year  later  started  out  in  pic- 
turesque array  for  the,  then,  far  West.  There  were  three 
ox  wagons,  each  with  two  yokes  of  oxen,  one  double 
horse  hitch  belonging  to  General  Putnam,  and  one  saddle 
horse;  there  were  also  some  neat  cattle.  The  party  was 
eight  weeks  on  the  road  and  created  a great  deal  of 
amusement  throughout  the  region  it  traversed.  Marietta 
was  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  state.  Ohio  is  the 
Indian  word  signifying  beautiful,  and  how  beautiful  it 
appears  to-day  in  all  its  fruitfulness. 
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We  made  our  quarters  while  in  Cineinnati  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  which  is  situated  on  the  southeavSt  corner 
of  Fourth  street  and  Central  avenue,  and  it  proved  to  be 
excellent.  A special  feature  of  its  architecture  is  a most 
imposing  rotunda  adorned  with  flowers  and  made  ga^^ 
with  music.  The  residential  portion  of  the  city  is  built 
mostly  on  hills  just  steep  enough  to  add  to  the  enchant- 
ing effects  of  the  garden  embowered  villas,  and  far  enough 
from  the  center  to  be  free  from  the  smoke  of  the  multitu- 
dinous industries  carried  on  there.  The  introduction  of 
electric  railways  has  aided  in  the  transformation  of  the 
city.  Every  line  passes  Fountain  square.  There  are  fine 
inclined  plane  roads  and  the  one  at  Mt.  Adams  rises  368 
feet  in  a length  of  945  feet.  It  passes  through  fine  groves 
and  lawns.  The  Astronomical  society  has  an  observatory 
which  was  located  there  about  1842.  In  lieu  of  subways 
the  city  has  beauty-ways. 

Cincinnati  is  a very  musical  city  and  there  are  singing 
societies,  brass  bands,  and  music  festivals,  in  which  all 
take  an  interest.  By  some,  it  is  called  the  “Paris  of 
America,”  owing  to  its  gay  Sundays,  when  there  is  no 
lack  of  amusement.  One  Sunday  I attended  a stereopticon 
lecture  in  Music  Hall,  the  Subject  of  which  was  “The 
River  Rhine  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,”  and  at  which 
there  was  also  fine  music  by  a chorus. 

We  made  a trip  to  Fort  Thomas,  crossing  the  Ohio 
river  to  Newport  and  Covington,  in  Kentucky,  and  to 
South  Bellevue,  to  the  fort  where  the  United  States  troops 
were  stationed.  During  the  later  part  of  our  stay  the 
weather  became  quite  chilly  and  Mrs.  Adams  remained  in 
her  room,  where  there  was  a fire  in  the  grate,  while  I 
'went  about  sight-seeing.  The  “Zoo”  is  easily  accessible 
and  is  called  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  forty-six 
acres  of  plateau  and  ravine  oj)en  to  the  public  daily  be- 
tween 8 A.  M.  and  12  P.  M.,  being  lighted  by  electricity 
by  night.  The  great  soap  factory  of  Proctor  & Gamble 
is  seven  miles  out  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
factories  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  quite  a contrast  to 
the  six-by-nine  soap  shops  of  early  da3^s. 
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When  Mrs.  Adams  was  able  to  travel,  we  took  the 
“Seenie  Route”  over  the  “Queen  and  Creseent  Railwa^^” 
traveling  as  mueh  as  possible  in  an  observation  ear,  so  as 
to  enjoy  the  eountry,  whieh  is  extremely  pieturesque 
through  Kentueky  and  Tennessee.  It  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  we  were 
told  that  there  were  forty-seven  iron  bridges,  as  well  as 
seven  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  ver^"  long.  It  was  raining 
when  we  reached  our  destination  and  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty regarding  our  hotel,  which  did  not  make  a pleasant 
impression  at  the  outset,  but  we  sueeceded  in  establishing 
ourselves  in  a central  position  and  went  out  every  da^"  to 
see  some  point  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  lies 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  three  hundred  or 
more  miles  from  its  mouth  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  east  of  Nashville.  At  this  point  it  flows  through 
the  mountains  with  a deep  and  strong  current.  It  is  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  valley  five  or  six  miles  in  width, 
with  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  east,  so-called  from  the  In- 
dian mission  there  at  one  time.  The  ridge  rises  from  500 
to  800  feet  above  the  valley.  Lookout  mountain  is  2200 
feet  above  tide- water,  a little  to  the  southeast.  The 
mountain  pushes  up  abruptlj^  from  the  river,  leaving  scant 
room  for  the  Mobile  & Ohio  railroad  and  others  connect- 
ing the  northern  lakes  with  the  Mexican  gulf.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  the  gateway  for  the  supplies  of  the 
Union  army  and  so  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  town 
lies  a little  further  north.  Nearest  to  the  town,  the  moun- 
tain rises  almost  perpendicularly,  then  continues  in  a 
gentle  slope  of  cultivated  fields  to  near  the  summit,  where 
it  ends  in  a palisade  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  It 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  for  suprem- 
ac3"  in  the  Civil  War.  Gone  are  the  actors,  but  the  same 
everlasting  hills  are  a monument  to  the  “Battle  above 
the  Clouds.” 

At  a reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  1889, 
the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park  was 
broached  and  an  association  formed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from  Congress. 
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This  money  was  used  to  buy  ten  square  miles;  large  his- 
torie  tablets  have  been  east  in  bronze  to  detail  with  aeeu- 
raey  the  positions  of  both  sides  of  the  conflict ; there  are 
numerous  monuments  erected  here  and  at  Orchard  Knob, 
by  both  northern  and  southern  states;  the  government 
has  erected  five  steel  towers,  each  seventy  feet  high,  at 
prominent  points.  When  it  is  completed,  the  park  will  be 
the  most  extended  military  object  lesson  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  seventy-three  miles  of  macadam- 
ized road  to  facilitate  travel. 

Two  or  three  weeks  were  well  spent  among  those 
varied  scenes  and  many  entertaining  conversations  were 
enjoyed  with  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity.  An  old 
darkey  tending  stock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orchard 
Knob  glibly  gave  an  account  of  his  duties  during  the 
war,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  the  uneducated  negro, 
in  this  fashion:  “ Ise  commissary  an’  done  de  cookin’. 
You  do’  know  what  ole  animals  we  hed  to  butcher.  Hed 
to  hole  ’em  up  to  get  ’em  here.  You’  gen’rals  big,”  (hold- 
ing out  his  hands  to  show  how  very  large  they  were.) 
“Ours  so  thin,”  (with  an  appropriately  congested  ges- 
ture,) “you’  big  men  hed  all  dey  could  eat,  we  starved.” 
This  was  said  with  an  air  of  one  who  was  convinced 
that,  had  the  conditions  been  reversed,  the  victory  would 
have  been  on  the  other  side. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Lookout  Mountain,  the 
cable  was  in  a suspiciously  threadbare  condition  and  some 
of  our  party  declined  to  take  the  risk  of  ascending  by  it, 
but  I reflected  upon  the  bravery  of  the  Union  soldiers, 
who  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way  upwards,  and 
could  but  feel  that  the  danger  of  the  ascent  would  better 
prepare  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  view  of  the  battlefield.  It  certainly 
was  magnificent. 

While  at  Chattanooga  I went  into  a barber  shop  and 
hung  up  ni3^  hat  and  coat,  as  I would  in  such  a place  at 
home,  when  the  barber  at  once  remarked  that  I came 
from  the  North.  It  seems  that  a southern  gentleman 
would  have  allowed  the  colored  man  to  wait  on  him. 
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Among  those  I met  and  talked  with  was  a Methodist 
minister,  and  I was  mneh  imj^ressed  by  the  emotion  he 
displa^^ed  when  diseussing  ehureh  matters.  Afterwards, 
when  I was  staying  in  Atlanta,  he  sent  a newspaper  to 
me  in  whieh  was  printed  some  of  oiir  eonversation,  whieh 
he  had  written  out  for  publieation.  He  mentioned  our 
having  eome  South  to  see  the  eountr^^  and  how  pleased 
we  were  with  Chattanooga  and  that  we  would  return, 
some  of  whieh  was  a surprise  to  me. 

In  Atlanta  we  made  our  home  with  the  family  of  a 
eontraetor  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  had  had  something  to 
do  with  the  building  of  the  state  house  and  had  re- 
mained. He  was  well  informed  and  we  learned  many  in- 
teresting faets  about  the  eustoms  of  the  seetion  that  we 
would  not  have  found  out  otherwise.  Atlanta  is  ealled  the 
“Gate  City,”  and  is  enterprising  and  full  of  southern  hos- 
pitality. Its  growth  is  due  to  northern  and  southern 
eapital  joined  with  its  natural  advantages.  It  is  situated 
on  high  ground  at  the  parting  of  waters,  where  some 
how  to  the  Atlantie  Oeean  and  the  remainder  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexieo.  The  state  is  rieh  in  mineral  produets;  beau- 
tiful marble  is  quarried  there  as  well  as  granite.  A beau- 
tiful hotel  was  about  to  be  built  of  the  native  stone.  In 
1901  timber  was  cpiite  ])lenty  and  eheap  there. 

We  heard  mueh  said  about  the  Cotton  Exposition, 
whieh  was  held  in  1890  at  Piedmont  Park.  It  was  eon- 
sidered  a milestone  on  the  road  of  progress  at  the  South. 
There  was  also  a Grant  Park,  not  named  from  the  general, 
but  from  its  largest  donor.  One  part  of  it  was  the  seene 
of  a battle  in  the  Civil  War. 

While  in  Georgia,  we  had  planned  to  see  a eousin  of 
Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Paden,  who  lived  at  Griffin, 
but  was  prevented  by  her  failing  health. 

On  Mareh  25,  1901,  a eyelone  devastated  the  whole 
of  Georgia.  It  was  a terrifie  storm  of  rain  and  lightning, 
aeeompanied  by  a high  wind,  added  to  the  almost  inees- 
sant  rolls  of  thunder.  The  destruetion  wrought  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  did  not  follow  in  Atlanta,  but  it  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  tempest  and  eaused  mueh  anxiety. 
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We  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  experience,  however  unique 
it  might  be. 

We  soon  continued  our  journey  to  Augusta,  which  was 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  Georgia.  Sherman’s  army 
passed  to  one  side  of  the  city,  so  that  it  did  not  suffer 
the  ravages  of  war,  but,  before  it  had  an  adequate  water 
supply,  it  was  depleted  by  fire  to  such  an  extent  that 
most  of  its  buildings  are  comparatively  new.  Bon  Air 
Hotel  is  exceptionally  well  located  on  an  elevation  which 
commands  a fine  view.  It  is  well  patronized  by  northern- 
ers in  the  winter  season. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1831,  steam 
power  was  used  in  the  state  of  Georgia  to  cut  lumber 
and  there  was  also  a railroad,  which  did  not  work  satis- 
factorily. 

They  claim  Eli  Whitney  of  New  Haven  as  a citizen, 
because  of  his  first  operating  his  cotton  gin  there.  Mr. 
Whitney  was  born  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  on  December  8, 
1765,  and  went  to  New  Haven  in  1787,  attended  Yale 
college  and  graduated  in  1792.  A year  later  he  went 
South  and  invented  the  cotton  gin.  By  1798  there  were 
more  than  fifty  lawsuits  in  progress  over  the  rights  of 
the  invention.  He  never  received  much  money  from  it  but 
had  better  success  with  his  firearms,  for  which  he  secured 
a government  contract.  New  Haven  men  acting  as  bonds- 
men for  him.  In  1798  he  bought  the  mill  site  at  Lake 
Whitney,  and  built  the  stuccoed  factory  there,  hence  the 
name  of  Whitneyville,  a suburb  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Another  Connecticut  man  honored  in  Augusta,  is 
Henry  B.  Plant  of  Branford,  Conn.,  who  was  located  in 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  and  to  him,  in  1861,  the 
Adams  Express  Company  transferred  all  their  express 
business  at  the  South,  and  Mr.  Plant  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Express  Company.  He  gained  the 
confidence  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  southern 
Confederacy,  which  was  a great  aid  to  his  business.  Airs. 
Plant  was  not  in  good  health  when  they  went  South,  but 
became  better  for  a time,  but  died  February  28,  1862, 
and  after  the  war  was  reinterred  at  Branford,  Conn., 
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their  former  home.  They  traveled  a great  deal  while  her 
health  permitted,  and  he  developed  the  Plant  system  of 
transportation,  ineluding  both  railroads  and  steamboats. 
Tampa,  Florida,  was  mueh  indebted  to  him  for  its  pros- 
perity; in  faet,  he  was  ealled  its  founder.  The  Tampa 
Bay  Hotel  is  widely  known  as  being  very  luxurious.  It 
is  built  in  the  Moorish  st^de  of  arehiteeture  and  eost 
$2,000,000.  In  1873  Mr.  Plant  married  a seeond  time, 
Miss  Josephine  Longman  of  New  York  eity.  Mr.  Plant 
was  seventy-hve  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position and  many  eongratulations  were  sent  him.  Dur- 
ing his  last  3"ears  he  was  a eitizen  of  New  York. 

We  passed  rather  hastily  through  South  Carolina,  on 
our  way  North,  our  first  stop  being  at  Aiken,  where  we 
beeame  aequainted  with  some  people  who  had  eontrol  of 
the  eelebrated  springs  there,  with  medieinal  properties.  It 
was  in  the  rainy  season,  but  we  made  some  pleasant 
friends,  with  whom  we  kept  up  eorrespondenee  for  several 
3^'ars.  Aiken  is  a resort  for  wealthy  soeiety  people  from 
the  North,  who  assemble  there  in  great  numbers. 

We  made  a pleasant  stop  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and 
were  interested  in  what  we  saw  at  the  United  States  as- 
saying braneh  there.  Charlotte  reminds  one  of  the  New 
England  eities.  It  is  a eenter  of  27,000.  There  are  eot- 
ton  mills  in  the  eity.  Elizabeth  eollege  for  women  was 
opened  the  year  we  were  there.  There  are  several  banks 
and  a good  system  of  eleetrie  ear  serviee.  We  pronouneed 
Charlotte  to  be  as  attraetive  a eity  of  its  size  as  we  had 
seen. 

Our  journey  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  continued  with  some 
anxiet3q  for  the  numerous  streams  had  overflowed  their 
])anks  and  the  condition  of  the  bridges  was  so  uncertain 
that  one  of  the  trainmen  crossed  on  foot  before  the  en- 
gine. It  seemed  more  perilous  because  it  was  in  the  night. 
Finally  we  crossed  the  Roanoke  river  and  realized  that  we 
were  safe  in  the  “Old  Dominion.”  We  were  glad  to  arrive 
at  Norfolk,  for  we  were  to  receive  our  mail  there.  Here 
we  took  our  first  view  of  the  James  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable to  Richmond,  fift^^  miles.  Norfolk  harbor  is  broad 
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and  deep  enough  for  the  shipping  of  the  world  to  anehor 
in.  Elizabeth  river  gives  added  water  way  for  wharves 
and  doeks.  Newport  News  was  also  l)uilt  up  by  its  great 
shi])ping  interests.  We  went  to  Virginia  Beaeh  where 
there  was  an  nnobstriieted  view  of  the  oeean  whieh  was 
niagnifleent.  Fortress  Monroe  was  visited  and  the  Con- 
federate monument  at  Portsmouth  was  notieed.  The 
Montieello  Hotel  at  Norfolk  was  just  eompleted,  and  we 
found  it  good. 

The  journey  to  Riehmond  was  made  by  rail.  There 
seemed  to  be  a dearth  of  good  hotels  at  the  time  we  were 
there,  a laek  whieh  I understand  has  sinee  been  met.  We 
saw  the  luxurious  Hotel  Jefferson,  built  in  Italian  style, 
whieh  was  burned  soon  after.  There  was  a good  eity  hall 
and  ])ublie  library.  We  saw  the  old  Virginia  Capitol 
ljuilding.  There  was  a fine  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  another,  not  so  elaborate  by  any  means,  to 
General  Lee.  At  Hollywood  eemetery  there  was  a plain 
but  impressive  monument  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Libby  prison, 
whieh  onee  stood  at  the  eorner  of  Care\^  and  Twentieth 
streets,  has  been  taken  to  Chieago,  where  it  was  rebuilt 
on  Wabash  avenue  and  used  for  a museum  of  Civil  War 
relies. 

All  about  Riehmond  the  soil  is  fertile  and  there  are 
many  unusually  large  trees.  The  eity  has  arisen  with  re- 
newed vigor  from  its  destruetion  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  One  marked  impression  was  gained  by  visiting  the 
former  eapital  of  the  Confederaey,  whieh  was,  that  the 
women  of  the  South  have  done  nobly  in  ereeting  fitting 
memorials  to  their  dead. 

While  in  Riehmond,  I was  irresistibly  impressed  by  the 
memory  of  Brother  Al)iier,  who  had  walked  those  ver^^ 
streets  and  perhaps  had  a part  in  the  aetivities  in  build- 
ing, for  it  was  along  the  James  river  that  he  was  engaged 
in  transporting  building  stone,  and  he  had  told  me  mueh 
about  the  city,  with  whieh  he  was  well  acquainted.  The 
last  time  we  met  was  in  1854,  at  Hubbardston,  and  we 
had  a letter  from  him  after  his  return  South,  expressing 
his  ifieasure  at  the  reunion.  It  was  one  of  my  objects  in 
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visiting  Richmond  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  but  no  information  was  gained,  mueh  to  my 
regret.  I was  informed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  visit 
the  abandoned  quarr\^  in  Fluvanna  count3q  in  which  he 
was  interested  before  the  war.  We  have  a valued  por- 
trait of  him  in  our  home. 

President  William  McKinkw  began  his  second  term  in 
the  White  House  in  March  of  1901,  and  we  saw  train- 
loads of  people  on  their  wa^^  to  his  inauguration.  When 
we  reaehed  Washington  it  seemed  like  home,  for  we  had 
been  there  before,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  most  beatiti- 
ful  of  all  the  eities  we  had  visited.  It  was  fine  April 
weather  when  we  arrived  from  the  South,  so  we  spent  a 
few  da^'S  ver\^  profitably  in  sight-seeing.  On  Sunday  we 
went  through  the  drenehing  rain  to  hear  J.  Clegg  Wright 
speak  at  the  Masonie  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
F streets,  and  thought  ourselves  well  repaid  for  going. 
Later  in  the  day  we  attended  a leetureb\^J.  L.  McCrear^q 
on  “The  Origin  of  Sunday,”  after  whieh  there  was  an  open 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Wc  saw  the  ehureh  usualW  at- 
tended by  President  McKinle^^  while  in  Washington. 

On  Monday,  a eall  was  made  on  Nelson  D Adams  of 
732  Seventh  street,  N.  E.,  who  is  emplo^^ed  in  the  Pension 
office.  He  has  man^"  valued  reeords  of  the  Adams  family" 
in  his  possession. 

After  visiting  some  of  Washington’s  historie  plaees 
we  started  homeward.  Airs.  Adams  went  to  Baltimore 
to  see  her  friend,  Mrs.  Shreves,  of  East  Franklin  street, 
who  is  conneeted  with  the  “Plimhimon,”  at  Oeean  City, 
Mar3dand,  a summer  resort.  After  a short  stop  at  Bal- 
timore, I left  Airs.  Adams  there  and  went  to  New  York, 
from  whence  1 proceeded  to  Scranton,  Penn.,/ to  call  on  1113^ 
Bridgeport  friend,  F.  H.  Hewett,  who  wished  to  see  me. 
It  was  evidently  his  last  years  of  life.  Resuming  my 
homeward  journey,  I arrived  in  Springfield,  Alass.,  on  Pa- 
triot’s Day,  Airs.  Adams  having  preeeded  me. 

In  reviewing  the  journey,  whieh  was  no  eommon  oc- 
currence in  our  lives,  we  found  it  had  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  numerous  souvenirs  of  the  trip,  in  the  form  of 
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books  and  other  matter,  are  pleasant  reminders  of  an  al- 
together pleasant  tour.  It  was  an  appropriate  summing 
up  of  the  past  and  lent  an  inspiration  to  the  future.  It 
was  a milestone  in  life’s  way,  dividing  what  had  been 
from  what  was  to  eome.  It  set  a period  to  our  forty 
years’  sojourn  in  New  Haven,  whieh  had  ended  only  a 
few  years  before,  and  it  gave  new  zest  to  our  home  eom- 
ing  to  Springfield,  whieh  is  our  Twentieth  Century  home. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Expositions. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  1S7G. 

It  was  convenient  for  me  to  attend  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia,  as  my  eoastwise  trade  brought 
me  there  on  business.  It  is  not  mv  intention  to  review 
personal  experiences  at  that  time,  however  interesting 
they  were  to  me,  for  the  story  of  the  exhibits  has  been 
told  many  times.  It  was  an  instruetive  exhibition  of 
great  merit  which  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  throughout 
the  land.  Foreign  nations  were  well  represented  and  the 
Oriental  exhibits  of  the  unique  artistic  productions  of 
China  and  Japan  were  especially  pleasing.  The  Centennial 
has  been  surpassed  in  size,  but  no  exposition  has  attracted 
more  attention.  It  was  visited  to  an  extent  equal  to  any 
exposition  of  later  da^^s,  when  the  eountry  may  be  said 
to  have  acquired  the  exposition  habit,  whieh  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  was  the  time  of  great  depres- 
sion in  values. 

It  had  one  advantage  over  those  coming  later,  in  the 
faet  that  it  eelebrated  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  independenee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  eongratulations  of  other 
nations.  We  have  a memorial  of  the  Centennial  in  Bar- 
tholdi’s statue  of  “Liberty  enlightening  the  world,’’  the 
gift  of  our  sister  republie,  France.  It  was  removed  from 
Fairmount  Park,  where  it  stood  during  the  exhibition,  to 
Bedloe’s  Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  a mile  and  three- 
({uarters  southeast  of  the  Battery.  It  is  the  colossal  fig- 
ure of  a woman  holding  a torch,  155  feet  high  upon  its 
pedestal,  being  formed  of  150  eopper  plates.  It  is  a bea- 
con of  light  to  all  coming  into  the  New  World  through 
the  gateway  of  New  York  city. 

Electricity,  which  played  sueh  a prominent  part  in 
future  expositions,  was  not  much  in  evidence  at  Philadel- 
phia, exeepting  that  the  telephone  had  only  begun  to  re- 
ceive its  first  introduction  to  the  general  public. 
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Philadelphia,  as  a city,  has  many  points  of  interest; 
the  Independence  Hall,  with  its  historic  bell  reposing  in 
state,  claims  attention,  although  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  there,  but  is  treas- 
ured in  a safe ; Girard  college,  the  gift  of  the  eccentric 
Stephen  Girard,  who  provided  in  his  will  that  no  minister 
of  the  gospel  should  ever  enter  its  walls,  I visited  with 
considerable  interest  and  was  impressed  by  seeing  so  many 
young  boys  about.  That  virile  statesman,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia  for  so  many 
years,  has  left  many  traces  of  his  influence. 

The  street  ear  system,  whereby  all  cars  on  the  same 
street  move  in  the  same  direction,  might  well  be  copied  in 
other  cities.  The  city  hall,  whose  immense  structure  is 
intersected  by  two  streets,  is  also  worth  seeing.  As  the 
“Quaker  City,”  it  has  many  unique  features.  The  well- 
known  devotion  of  its  housewives  to  the  use  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  down  the  white  marble  steps 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  better  sections  of  the  city  was 
noted  by  Mrs.  Adams  in  a subsequent  visit. 

As  I was  often  there  on  business,  I became  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  city  and  admired  the  calm  good  order  with 
which  affairs  proceeded,  which  was  so  different  from  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  New  York,  only  a short  ride  away. 
In  my  line  of  business  it  was  a leading  city,  and  the  Shoe- 
maker establishment  had  appliances  for  disposing  of  ani- 
mal refuse  on  a large  scale ; the  doors  of  their  furnaces 
were  large  enough  to  admit  of  a steel  car,  made  for  the 
purpose,  being  rolled  in  and  the  greasy  matter  extracted 
for  commercial  purposes,  while  the  residue  was  used  for 
fertilizer;  this  saved  much  handling  during  the  process. 

I shipped  much  material  to  Philadelphia  those  years 
about  the  time  of  the  Centennial,  and  one  of  the  vessels 
which  was  there  at  the  time  of  my  exposition  visit  was 
sent  back  to  New  Haven  laden  with  bricks  for  a house 
which  I was  building  upon  Whalley  avenue.  New  Haven. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  AT  BUFFALO,  1901. 

The  managers  of  the  Pan-American  ExpOvSition,  in 
1901,  at  Buffalo,  undertook  to  construct  the  most  beau- 
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tifiil  group  of  buildings  the  world  ever  saw,  l)y  adding 
to  form,  artistie  coloring.  As  one  entered  the  gates,  there 
were  statvies  of  Washington  and  Sherman,  and  a broad 
aveniie  leading  over  the  Triumphal  Bridge,  which  had 
four  towers,  to  the  Electrical  Tower,  adorned  with  many 
groups  of  statuar}^,  notably  one  s^unbolizing  Patriotism, 
another.  Liberty.  The  canal  broadened  out  into  a lake 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  From  north  to  south  ran  a 
lovcl}^  court,  which  eonneeted  the  two,  while  the  Esplan- 
ade was  an  open  space  among  the  exposition  buildings. 
Close  to  the  Ethnology  building  was  the  conspicuous  Tem- 
ple of  Music,  where  President  McKinley  was  shot  on  Fri- 
day, September  6,  1901 ; he  lingered  until  September  14, 
when  he  was  no  more  with  us.  When  we  were  there, 
there  was  no  premonition  of  such  a tragedy. 

The  immense  Machinery  building  and  the  one  devoted 
to  Liberal  Arts,  and,  facing  them,  the  Agricultural  build- 
ing, were  all  to  be  viewed  from  the  bridge.  The  Fountain 
of  Abundance,  or  story  of  man,  was  clever,  being  repre- 
sented by  a double-faced  figure  having  the  senses  symbol- 
ized in  its  vesture.  Opposite  was  the  Fountain  of  Nature, 
in  the  Court  of  Fountains,  where  were  also  the  electrical 
fountains,  which  the  visitors  at  Chicago  in  1893  recall, 
when  beautiful,  changing  colors  were  produced  in  the 
flowing  water. 

The  Pan-American,  as  the  name  signifies,  takes  in  all 
America,  North  and  South,  and  a host  of  lessons  could  be 
learned  from  the  exhibits  of  South  and  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  San  Domingo,  all  of  which  had  build- 
ings of  their  own.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  exhibited  in 
the  United  States  government  building  and  their  products 
and  customs  were  well  displayed.  The  Canadian  building 
showed  to  advantage  the  great  prosperity  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  northward.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  see  the 
products  of  all  nations,  and  one  can  learn  much  more  in 
that  way  than  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  books. 

It  was  a beautiful  season  of  the  year,  June  just  enter- 
ing into  summer,  and  to  see  the  grou])S  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  in  holiday  attire  and  full  of  good  nature. 
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was  inspiring.  Patriotic  music  was  played  by  Sousa’s 
brass  l)and  and  the  throngs  poured  forth,  a veritable 
Niagara  of  human  beings. 

The  electrical  power,  moving  the  maehinery  without 
noise  or  smoke,  was  epoeh-making.  They  had  harnessed 
Niagara,  and  the  cars  which  carried  us  from  Buffalo,  as 
well  as  the  brilliant  lights,  were  the  result.  The  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  turned  the  water  on  to  its  turbine 
wheel,  in  its  mighty  penstock,  about  1895,  and  without  it 
the  Pan-American  would  have  lost  mueh  of  its  beauty. 

Mrs.  Adams  did  not  go  to  Buffalo  at  the  time  of  this 
fair,  as  we  had  just  returned  from  our  Twentieth  Centuiy 
trip  south  and  she  did  not  eare  to  start  out  again  so  soon. 
I was  in  Gardner  about  that  time  and  found  that  my 
niece,  Mrs.  May  L.  Bent,  was  desirous  of  going,  and  that 
her  son,  Arnold  Ainslee,  would  aceompany  her  and  an 
aunt  complete  the  party.  It  was  arranged  that  I should 
go  on  first  and  find  accommodations  for  the  whole  party, 
when  they  would  join  me  at  Buffalo.  Early  in  June  I 
started  out,  making  a stop  at  Utica,  to  see  some  acquain- 
tances there.  On  reaching  Buffalo,  a nice  plaee  was  found 
on  Massaehusetts  avenue,  with  a Purnell  family,  in  a good 
locality  and  convenient  to  the  electric  cars. 

In  due  season  the  others  joined  me  and  we  took  much 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  fair.  We  did  not  all  keep  together, 
but  planned  to  meet  at  the  “Sod  House’’  for  dinner  at 
one  o’elock  each  day.  This  was  a nondescript  structure 
ke])t  b}"  a woman  from  Nebraska,  who  brought  her  own 
])oultr3^  and  served  it  in  an  inviting  manner.  We  liked  the 
])lace  so  much  that  it  became  our  regular  rendezvous. 
When  we  tired  of  serious  sight-seeing,  there  was  alwa^^s 
the  Midway  Plaisance,  an  entertaining  line  of  shows  like 
the  African  Village,  Streets  of  Cairo,  House  Upside  Down, 
Darkness  and  Dawn,  Johnstown  Flood,  Old  Plantation, 
Trip  to  the  Moon,  Es([uimaux  Ahllage,  Bostock’s  Animals, 
and  many  others.  The  infant  ineubator  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  show,  and  attracted  crowds  of  beholders. 

The  ciH"  of  Buffalo  came  in  for  some  sight-seeing  and 
the  Free  Public  Librar\q  Historical  Society,  new  Armory 
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and  the  Zoological  Gardens  were  all  visited.  The  water 
front  was  also  an  interesting  place  to  me.  Nearly  5000 
vessels  of  all  kinds  arrived  at  the  breakwater  in  1900, 
and  from  being  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  and  copper  export 
it  is  also  a great  railroad  center.  It  reminded  me  of  New 
Haven  to  see  the  store  of  J.  N.  Adam,  who  once  had  a 
like  store  in  the  “ Cit}^  of  Elms.”  He  has  become  noted 
for  his  administration  of  the  municipality^  of  Buffalo  as 
independent  mayor.  He  managed  the  affairs  of  the  city 
on  purely  business  principles  and  the  people  thoroughly 
endorse  his  acts. 

Attracted  by  the  great  falls,  which  outdo  all  the  won- 
ders assembled  by  human  instrumentality,  I took  the  op- 
portunity to  revisit  them  by  night,  and  I wish  to  recom- 
mend others  to  do  the  same,  for  it  is  a loss  not  to  gather 
the  sublime  and  exalting  from  the  message  of  the  eterni- 
ties, when  the  occasion  offers.  The  sight  of  the  roaring 
waters  by  starlight  was  enchanting.  My  landlady  had 
not  been  apprised  of  my  intention  of  l)eing  out  so  late 
and  met  me  with  expressions  of  fear  for  my  safety.  The 
return  to  Buffalo  was  made  on  the  river  and  was  an  en- 
joyable feature  of  a memorable  trip. 

After  my  return  from  the  fair,  we  changed  our  resi- 
dence from  796  State  street,  Springfield,  to  868  Belmont 
avenue,  elsewhere  described  as  the  Wesson  place,  but  found 
it  too  far  out  and  again  removed  to  a place  nearer  the 
city.  In  1908,  the  car  service  past  868  Belmont  avenue 
having  improved,  we  again  took  up  our  abode  there. 
The  whole  neighborhood  had  improved  and  we  could  not 
have  a pleasanter  home  than  this,  which  we  still  enjoy. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXHIBITION,  1904. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904,  attracted  us,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
reports  from  those  who  had  been  there  so  early  that  the 
exhibits  were  not  in  place.  So  we  left  Springfield  on  Tues- 
day, Alay  13,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  famous  Eads  bridge, 
reaching  the  Union  Station  at  St.  Louis  at  ten  in  the  eve- 
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ning.  We  took  a Market  street  car  to  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Hotel,  which  was  crowded  with  World’s  Fair  vis- 
itors. We  intended  remaining  there  only  until  better 
accommodated,  although  we  were  well  used  considering 
the  crowd  they  had.  After  a few  days  spent  in  visiting 
the  fair,  we  found  a former  neighbor  from  New  Haven 
who  had  a hotel  at  1704  Washington  avenue,  and  moved 
down  town  to  more  comfortable  quarters.  It  is  easy  to 
recall  that  it  was  on  Queen  Victoria’s  birthday,  for  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  were  celebrating  it  thoroughly. 

If  there  was  any  distinguishing  quality  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  it  was  its  size;  the  grounds  occupied  1240 
acres,  but  the  great  distances  were  easily  overcome  by 
using  the  Intra-Mural  Railway,  an  indispensable  electric 
line  having  stations  conveniently  near  the  principal  at- 
tractions ; there  were  also  plenty  of  single  and  double  roll- 
ing chairs  with  attendants  at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  and 
automobiles  of  greater  capacity. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  ethnological 
display,  which  included  about  “every  tribe  and  tongue 
and  kindred”  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  prehis- 
toric man,  shown  in  his  manner  of  living.  Electricity 
continued  to  show  great  advancement.  The  days  were, 
for  the  most  part,  long  and  pleasant,  and  when  evening 
came  on  there  were  electric  illuminations  and  the  electric 
fountains  flowed  on  a larger  scale  than  ever  before. 

With  this  general  idea  of  the  exposition,  I will  pass  on 
and  recall  some  personal  matters  which  occupied  our  minds 
at  the  time.  In  1871,  our  visit  to  St.  Louis  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Brother  Ed  son.  In  the  course  of 
thirty  years  a marvellous  change  had  come  over  the  cit^". 
How  small  it  was  then!  How  grand  it  has  become!  In 
Brother  Edson’s  day,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  during  the  Civil  War  the  center  of 
border  ruffianism,  yet  Union  to  the  core.  Now  the  mighty 
port  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  terminal  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  and  the  center  of  steamboat  traffic ; the 
outlet  of  the  cotton  belt  and  the  inlet  of  the  corn  belt ; 
all  of  which  makes  it  the  focus  of  great  prosperity,  the 
St.  Louis  of  to-day. 
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A pleasant  incident  of  our  stay  was  meeting  a gen- 
tleman who  had  been  connected  with  the  Boatman’s 
Bank  from  the  beginning  of  his  l3usiness  career  and  who 
was  its  president.  He  had  known  Brother  Edson  well, 
and,  on  his  account,  gave  me  a heart\"  welcome  to  his 
private  office  and  invited  me  to  his  home,  but  my  time 
did  not  ]3ermit  of  more  than  a good  talk,  during  which 
I learned  about  many  matters  of  interest  about  which 
Brother  Edson  had  written  in  early  days.  At  the  close 
of  our  convers^ition  he  gave  me  a souvenir  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  bank  and  we  j^arted  with  mutual  good 
wishes.  As  its  name  indicates,  the  bank  caters  to  men 
engaged  in  the  river  navigation,  to  whom  it  is  important 
to  have  a safe  place  for  their  funds  while  the3"  pursue 
their  perilous  calling.  I learned  that  it  was  the  first  bank 
in  St.  Louis  to  have  a women’s  department. 

While  in  St.  Louis  I looked  into  the  livestock  market 
to  some  extent,  and  found  that  owing  to  the  favorable 
climate  and  easily  accessible  grazing  lands  which  abound 
in  Missouri,  it  was  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  raise  cattle. 
There  is  no  question  of  transportation  as  the  cattle  are 
easil3"  driven  to  market.  The  diseases  common  to  other 
parts  of  the  countr3^  are  not  to  l)e  found  here,  which  ma3^ 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  in  pasture  for  ten 
months  of  the  3^ear,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  state  the 
only  shelter  necessar3^  is  in  the  summer. 

The  Iowa  exhibit  at  the  fair  was  viewed  with  partic- 
idar  interest  because  I had  at  one  time  considerable  land 
in  that  state.  The  Iowa  state  building  was  modeled 
after  the  old  state  capitol  at  Iowa  City,  and  bore  the 
legend,  “The  latchstring  of  Iowa  is  out  for  everybod3^“ 
In  it  there  was  a postoffice,  music,  and  welcome  to  all. 
Iowa  is  called  the  “Banner  Prairie  State,’’  for  it  has 
taken  the  lead  in  horses  and  cattle  as  well  as  in  corn  and 
oats.  I had  been  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  state 
from  having  purchased,  in  1861,  a section  of  land  in 
Wright  county,  240  acres.  At  that  date  the  land  office 
was  at  Fort  Dodge,  and  some  sections  of  land  were  taken 
out  1)3^  warrant  issued  to  one  Captain  Adams  (unknown 
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to  me).  It  was  numbered  39,639,  signed  hj  President 
Buehanan  and  assigned  to  Edward  S.  Rowland  and  Fran- 
ees  Colt  Jerome,  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Jerome,  the  eloek  man 
of  New  Haven.  I was  indueed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
newly-developed  lands  by  eommissioners  of  my  aequain- 
tanee  who  were  developing  the  rieh  prairies  between  the 
two  great  rivers.  Besides  the  livestoek  industry,  there 
were  said  to  be  rieh  mines.  It  was  taxed  pretty  high,  and 
after  I had  held  it  for  ten  years  and  a railroad  had  been 
built  fairly  near,  I disposed  of  the  whole  without  ever 
having  put  my  foot  on  it.  A resident  of  the  state,  to 
whom  I was  speaking  of  it,  told  me  that  it  had  been  un- 
wise to  sell  when  land  values  were  rising. 

I had  other  property  in  the  state,  and  from  1859  to 
1879  held  about  400  aeres.  My  other  section,  at  Storm 
Lake,  Buena  Vista  county,  was  sold  in  the  eighties  and 
in  October,  1884,  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the 
Iowa  real  estate,  which  had  cost  liberally  in  taxes,  was 
finally  closed  out.  Owing  to  the  advancement  in  values, 
it  had  been  a profitable  investment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  West  is  subject  to  tornadoes, 
and  it  does  appear  to  have  about  as  many  as  the  South. 
In  1882  Grinnell,  Iowa,  was  devastated  by  a tornado 
which  killed  thirt^^-two  and  injured  a hundred  more,  while 
one  hundred  and  twenty  buildings  were  destroyed.  It 
was  a flourishing  college  town,  named  from  a New  Haven 
man,  Josiah  Grinnell,  and  the  East  sent  on  gifts  of  money 
to  repair  the  loss.  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodnow,  a Worcester  man 
whose  sympathy  was  aroused,  gave  $10,500  for  a library, 
which  was  built  of  Iowa  sandstone  and  completed  in 
1885. 

The  state  of  Iowa  is  situated  between  two  rivers  of  a 
peculiar  kind ; because  the  banks  are  of  changeable  allu- 
vial soil,  they  cause  considerable  trouble  to  those  owning 
land  in  the  vicinity.  The  Mississippi  often  overflows,  do- 
ing damage  to  life  and  crops,  and  the  Missouri,  which 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  quite  the  most  freaky  stream  on  the 
globe,  and  was  quite  too  movable  to  be  a good  boundary 
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line.  Long  loops  are  formed,  whieh  are  cut  across  hj  the 
current,  and  one  is  never  sure  where  it  will  go  next.  A 
farm  may  be  in  Iowa  one  day  and  on  the  next  in  another 
state.  It  may  be  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  ^^ears  and 
may  suddenly  be  placed  inland,  owing  to  some  new  land 
made  on  during  a short  period  of  time.  It  will  be  seen 
that  life  on  its  banks  does  not  lack  excitement.  The  river 
water  is  so  thick  with  sediment  that  tourists  are  accus- 
tomed to  carry  away  bottles  of  it  as  a curiosity,  there 
is  so  much  mud  and  so  little  water.  Brother  Edson 
brought  home  a bottle  of  it  to  show  us.  It  will  be  seen 
that  river  navigation  has  its  perils  in  such  a shifting  river 
where  sandbars  appear  in  an  hour. 

I had  some  more  land  in  the  West,  which  came  to  me 
in  the  sale  of  the  Waterbury  property  on  April  29,  1879. 
This  tract  was  situated  in  Minnesota,  near  Lake  Minne- 
tonka, which  is  now  a pleasure  resort  not  far  from  Min- 
neapolis. Lake  Minnetonka  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  numerous  lakes  in  that  state.  It  is 
fifteen  miles  long  and  has  irregular  pebble-strewn  beaches. 
Without  much  inquiry,  I bought  fifty  acres,  which  was 
described  as  being  in  “Hennepin  County,  township  117, 
range  23.”  After  owning  it  for  several  years,  I sold  it 
through  an  agent,  for  while  realizing  that  it  could  have 
been  developed  to  advantage,  had  I the  time  to  spend  in 
that  manner,  I found  myself  too  busy  to  undertake  it. 

Having  enjoyed  our  stay  in  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Adams  and 
I continued  our  journey  to  Wisconsin,  a section  from  which 
the  fine  horses  are  sent  to  New  York.  Charcoal  burning 
is  done  in  a modern  way  on  a large  scale.  We  saw  the 
Alexander  Dowie  settlement  in  passing  and  had  an  unfa- 
vorable account  of  his  doings  from  a lady  traveling  with 
us.  On  reaching  Milwaukee  we  found  a pleasant  uniform- 
ity in  the  architecture  of  the  city,  owing  to  the  general 
use  of  light-colored  bricks,  which  are  made  near  by.  On 
this  account,  Milwaukee  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Cream 
City.”  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, receiving  large  shipments  of  grain  and  produce  of 
all  kinds.  The  borders  of  the  lake  are  beautiful  and  the 
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banks  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  whieh  flows  into  the  lake 
here,  are  lined  with  industries. 

On  our  return  to  Chieago,  whieh  we  had  last  beheld 
in  ashes  in  1871,  we  made  suffieient  stay  to  notiee  its 
improvements  sinee  that  date.  Our  next  stop  was  made 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  we  had  also  been  before.  Its 
residents  endeavor  to  make  it  beautiful  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive and  succeed  so  well  that  many  think  it  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  American  cities.  For  many  years  I 
took  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  is  above  an  average 
publication.  We  had  a glimpse  of  Niagara  Falls  from  the 
train  as  we  passed  it  on  the  Canadian  shore. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Or(;anizations  and  Societies. 

Ilavinii,'  given  some  of  the  ineidents  of  a busA"  life  ot 
seven  deeacles,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  tell  another  side; 
the  side  usually  taken  up  by  the  ehureh  life  of  an  individ- 
ual. When  at  home,  up  in  old  Hubbardston,  no  S3"stem  of 
ehureh-going  was  in  foree  in  our  family".  We  went  if  we 
wished  to  and  went  to  Sunda\^  sehool  in  the  same  wa^". 
Our  parents  did  not  lay  so  mueh  stress  on  the  formalities 
of  religion  as  they  did  on  right  living  daj"  by  da3". 

When  we  were  older  and  the  Alillerite  eraze  pervaded 
the  vieinit3^,  our  mother  would  see  that  we  kept  right  on 
with  our  work  providing  for  the  necessities,  and  the 
Mormon  notions  were  met  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  st3de, 
so  that  none  of  1113'  l)rothers  and  sisters  accepted  any  of 
the  peculiar  beliefs  of  the  time,  but  were  temperate,  prov- 
ident, and  bus3",  jiust  as  our  ]3arents  had  been.  They  all 
lived  to  grow  up  and  were  men  and  women  respected  in 
the  communities  where  thc3"  lived,  and  their  children  have 
followed  their  footsteps. 

Our  family  life  was  cheerful  and  it  was  not  counted  a 
sin  to  smile;  indeed,  we  rejoiced  at  one  another’s  suc- 
cesses, as  well  as  shared  one  another’s  solicitudes.  We 
made  sacrifices  for  each  other  and  were  glad  to  do  so. 
When  these  memories  of  earl3^  life  come  to  me,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a doubt  but  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the 
immortal  life.  The  continuity  of  the  spirit  is  assured. 
Because  we  cannot  see  the  departing  spirit  with  our  pli3^s- 
ieal  eyes,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  might 
as  well  question  the  law  of  gravitation  because  we  can- 
not see  it.  We  believe  in  the  law  governing  electricity 
and  all  the  other  known  laws  of  nature,  which  have  ex- 
isted through  the  ages.  It  is  a law  of  the  evolution  of 
the  soul  that  it  discards  the  body  and  we  cannot  doubt 
its  truth. 
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I did  not  find  any  church  which  suited  my  ideas  any 
more  than  others,  so  attended  them  all  impartially,  as 
occasion  offered,  and  my  principles  of  humanity  and  tem- 
perance found  an  outlet  by  joining  societies  for  philan- 
thropie  work  along  practical  lines.  I was  too  busy  to  do 
much  more  than  pay  my  share  and  did  not  often  attend 
their  meetings  in  those  busy  days  of  business  pressure. 
While  I desired  to  give  towards  their  support,  time  was 
too  scarce  to  permit  of  my  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
meeting  with  them. 

The  need  of  an  organization  to  help  when  friends  fail 
was  acknowledged  by  doing  something  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,  a society  doing 
excellent  work  in  its  own  field. 

As  early  as  when  I was  working  in  Brighton  and  Bos- 
ton, and  driving  to  the  wharves  to  deliver  provisions  to 
the  sailing  vessels,  I had  an  inkling  of  sailor  life,  so  that 
when  I went  to  New  Haven  in  1857  and  saw  the  same 
things  among  the  sailors  there,  I became  interested  in 
the  efforts  of  the  eitizens  to  buy  the  Sailors’  Home,  which 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Captain  Richardson  and 
owned  by  James  Brewster.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  en- 
gaged to  lecture  for  its  benefit,  and  in  May,  1860,  the 
Woman’s  Seaman’s  Friend  Society  of  New  Haven,  received 
its  charter  from  the  Connecticut  legislature.  Its  members 
were  chiefly  women  from  the  Protestant  churehes  and  it 
made  a strong  stand  for  temperance.  Men  were  wel- 
comed as  associate  members  and  I joined  in  that  capacity. 

The  American  Humane  Association  was  organized  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  9,  1877,  and  was  much  needed 
to  attend  to  the  interstate  transportation  of  animals 
bound  for  long  distances,  especially  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board for  export.  Its  annual  meetings  are  held  in  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States  and  I usually  attend  if 
they  are  not  too  far  away.  One  of  the  society’s  best  ac- 
eomplishments  is  in  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  the 
3"oung  the  principles  of  htimanity  and  justice  to  dumb 
animals  as  well  as  to  human  beings.  Having  been  a 
member  of  this  society  for  many  years,  I cannot  help 
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being  thankful  that  humanitarian  sentiment  is  inereasing 
and  wars  and  eruelties  are  ])assing. 

I had  seen  the  good  work  of  Henry  Bergh  in  New 
York  eit\%  when  I was  eondueting  business  there,  so  when 
the  New  Haven  braneh  of  the  Conneetient  Humane  Soei- 
ety  was  ineorporated,  it  was  right  in  my  line  of  work 
to  see  that  animals  should  not  be  abused.  I joined  it  in 
the  following  month  and  in  due  time  was  appointed  the 
aeting  agent,  when  it  was  also  a ]3art  of  my  duty  to  look 
out  for  eruelty  to  ehildren,  a position  I eontinued  to  hold 
until  my  removal  to  Alassaehusetts.  I beeame  a life  mem- 
ber on  Deeember  9,  1899. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Conneetient  Humane  soeiety 
presented  at  Hartford  January  26,  1910,  show  continual 
progress  in  effieieney  of  methods  of  lessening  animal  suf- 
fering. There  are  now  308  local  agents  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  1909,  8396  cases  were  re- 
])orted  and  handled,  more  than  three  times  the  2672  of 
ten  3^ears  ago.  Alost  of  this  service  is  voluntarily  given 
and  a fine  reeord,  as  the  writer  views  it,  when  compared 
with  his  experienees  in  the  early  service  when  the  capac- 
ity of  a horse  outfit  limited  his  range  of  effectiveness. 

Of  the  New  England  Moral  Reform  society,  with  head- 
(piarters  at  Boston,  I beeame  an  honorary  life  member. 
This  soeiety  was  organized  in  1836  and  does  a good 
work. 

The  Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  lessen  the  misery  needlessly  imposed  on 
dumb  animals,  to  whieh  I have  contributed  as  a member. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  humane  society 
work  was  George  T.  Angell  of  Boston.  He  was  born  in 
Southbridge,  Worcester  county,  Alass.,  June  5,  1823,  and 
was  a product  of  our  good  New  England  schools,  finish- 
ing at  Harvard  Law  .school . He  practised  law  in  Boston 
for  a number  of  3^ears,  but  his  interest  in  humane  work 
finalh^  led  him  to  give  all  his  time  to  it.  He  led  the  way 
to  a better  condition  of  things  at  the  Brighton  abattoir, 
was  the  founder  of  Dumb  Animals^  the  first  publieation 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  secured  the  erection  of 
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ma!i3^  drinking  fountains.  The  societies  of  which  he  was 
the  moving  spirit  published  much  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, notably  “Black  Beauty,”  which  has  reached  a circu- 
lation of  two  million  copies  throughout  the  world.  He 
died  March  16,  1909,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
fluences which  he  set  in  motion  may  never  be  allowed  to 
diminish. 

Among  the  oldest  associations  in  which  I have  been 
interested  is  the  New  England  Moral  Reform  Society, 
which  was  incorporated  in  Boston  in  1846  and  is  now 
located  at  204  West  Brookline  street. 

One  of  the  numerous  humane  and  charitable  organi- 
zations whose  incoming  has  been  witnessed  b^"  the  first 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  century  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  a friend,  Mrs.  William  Arnold  of  Westfield, 
who  is  now  an  invalid  but  nevertheless  retains  her  inter- 
est in  all  helpful  w^'ork  for  children  or  the  need3^  Know- 
ing that  the  lapse  of  years  has  not  diminished  my  inter- 
est in  moral  and  physical  reform,  she  has  sent  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sarah  Gillett  Home  for  Aged  People. 

In  1899  a corporation  was  formed  in  Westfield  for 
the  establishment  of  a home  for  aged  people.  From  a 
small  beginning  and  after  years  of  tireless  effort  the 
Home  has  become  an  important  institution,  of  which 
Westfield  may  justW  be  proud. 

In  1904  a house  on  West  Silver  street  was  rented  and 
opened  as  a Home,  but  as  onh^  six  people  could  be  re- 
ceived, and  applications  for  admission  were  constantly 
being  made,  it  was  deemed  best  to  erect  a larger  house, 
and  land  was  bought  for  the  purpose.  But  before  plans 
for  building  had  been  carried  out,  the  handsome  property 
of  the  late  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillett  on  Broad  street  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  management  by  her  son,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Gillett.  This  generous  gift,  which  included  land,  buildings, 
and  furniture,  was  at  once  accepted,  and  after  additions 
and  alterations  had  been  completed,  a transfer  was  made 
from  the  West  Silver  street  house  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Sarah  Gillett  Home  for  Aged  People. 
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There  are  at  present  sixteen  inmates.  The  house  is 
three-storied  and  contains,  besides  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments, parlor,  reception  room  with  sun  room  connected, 
s])acious  dining-room,  kitchen  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, hospital  room  furnished  by  one  of  the  literary 
clubs  of  Westfield,  ample  storerooms,  bath  rooms,  laun- 
dry, etc.  A wide  piazza  runs  the  length  of  the  house,  and 
the  grounds  are  attractively  laid  out. 

Money  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  Iw  fairs, 
entertainments,  etc.,  and  there  have  been  substantial  gifts 
and  bequests,  one  recently  of  $5000  from  the  late  James 
A.  Crane.  It  is  hoped  to  have  soon  an  endowment  fund, 
that  the  Home  may  be  on  a different  basis  from  the  ])res- 
cnt,  the  monthly  payment  of  board  by  the  inmates. 

Having  been  interested  in  what,  for  the  want  of  a bet- 
ter name,  is  called  “Woman’s  Rights,’’  I joined  the  E([ual 
Rights  cUd),  at  Hartford,  which  was  organized  in  1885 
and  accorded  with  my  views  of  the  desirability  for  the 
eciuality  of  women  in  political  as  well  as  in  the  home  life 
and  in  business  relations,  an  equality  which  the3^  are  rap- 
idl\"  achieving.  This  club  sends  in  petitions  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature  regularl^q  but,  so  far,  unsuccessfully 
in  the  main,  although  the  members  appear  for  them. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society",  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  of  which  I became  a member  after  moving 
there  to  live,  holds  interCvSting  meetings,  which  I generalH 
attend.  Its  publications  are  a notable  addition  to  the 
historical  data  of  the  vicinity. 

In  1906,  I renewed  my  membership  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston,  whose 
researches  are  of  great  interest  to  me. 

The  New  Haven  Colonial  Historical  Societ\^  is  also  one 
to  which  I have  belonged  and  which  deals  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  that  region. 

The  Springfield  Ethical  Union  harmonized  with  my 
ideas  of  right  living  and  I have  found  many  conge- 
nial friends  among  its  membership.  In  1902,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchins,  formerly  a Congregational  minister  of  the  old 
school,  became  the  leader  of  this  Ethical  Union.  No  creed 
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bound  ns,  only  the  obligation  of  right  living  ourselves 
and  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  studying  the  Bible 
in  the  light  of  historieal  and  seientifie  researeh.  The  early 
meetings  were  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  Court  street, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republie,  and 
were  well  attended  by  those  who  were  liberal  in  their  re- 
ligious views. 

Before  proeeeding  with  the  histor^^  of  the  Springfield 
Ethieal  Union,  I will  explain  what  led  me  to  sueh  liberal 
views.  In  the  year  1847  there  was  published  “An  Address 
to  the  World,”  by  iVndrew  Jaekson  Davis,  giving  what  he 
ealled  “Nature’s  Divine  Revelations,”  whieh,  in  my  opin- 
ion, eomes  nearer  to  eonsensing  the  truth  than  any  other 
work  I have  been  able  to  find  during  my  busy  life.  The 
author  had  eonsidered  well  this  most  important  subjeet 
and  advoeated  the  use  of  reason  as  a guide  to  a eorrect 
life  in  the  mental  and  phj^sieal  spheres.  Written  thus  earhq 
these  ideas  have  been  on  the  back  shelf,  so  to  speak,  but 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  teachings  of  this  man  will 
be  recognized  as  the  beginning  of  ethical  thought  in  this 
country.  Since  having  leisure  time  for  reading,  I have 
given  attention  to  the  works  of  brainy  men,  as  I term 
them,  those  who  have  given  new  thoughts  and  good 
thoughts,  which  lead  me  along  in  uplifting  ideas. 

The  teachings  of  the  Chicago  Philosophical  Societ3^ 
came  under  1113^  notice  and  their  aims  as  voiced  by  Profes- 
sor David  Swing,  T.  A.  Bland  and  Hiram  W.  Thomas, 
men  who  were  ex]3elled  from  the  Methodist  church  in  that 
city,  and  started  their  society  about  1881,  seemed  good 
and  our  constitution  was  modeled  on  theirs.  One  quota- 
tion will  serve  to  show  what  they  were  tr3nng  to  do.  It 
is  as  follows:  “Being  profound^  impressed  with  the  unity 
of  truth  and  its  infinite  value  to  man,  and  being  equally 
impressed  with  the  blinding  effects  upon  the  human  mind 
of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  superstition,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  us  to  seek  the  organization  of  a society 
whose  motto  shall  be  ‘What  is  truth?’  whose  members, 
regardless  of  past  associations,  preconceived  opinions,  or 
expressed  convictions,  shall,  in  a spirit  of  simplicity  and 
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candor,  associate  together  for  the  investigation  of  cjites- 
tions  that  are  peculiar  to  our  time,  pertaining  to  human 
welfare  and  happiness.”  Signing  this  constituted  heresy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking  multitude  who  blindU^  ad- 
here to  conservatism. 

When  the  Ethical  Union  came  to  my  attention,  and 
the  worth  of  these  ideas  was  taken  into  eonsideration, 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  subjeets  I had  favored  as  far 
baek  as  when  I first  heard  the  Boston  leetures  in  ad- 
vaneed  thought,  led  perhaps  b^^  speakers  like  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
who  were  agitators  of  the  slavery  question;  in  fact, 
as  I recall  it,  the  anti-slavery  people  were  also  called 
“Free  Thinkers,”  and  both  were  equally  unpopular  with 
the  masses  at  the  first.  Slavery  of  fellow-men  has  eeased 
and  enslaved  minds  are  being  freed  these  many  ^^ears  after. 

Among  the  books  I read  about  1850  was  Mrs. 
Child’s  “Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,”  which  was  consid- 
ered a wonderful  effort  “for  a woman.”  Publie  sentiment 
has  changed  considerably  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Anna  Dickinson  was  almost  hissed  from  the  stage  for  her 
boldness  in  appearing  on  the  leeture  platform,  and  now 
Russell  H.  Conwell  prediets  that  the  leeturer  of  the  future 
will  be  a woman,  that  is,  a sensible  woman,  free  from 
feminine  affeetations  in  dress  and  manner. 

My  Boston  period  of  work  was  in  the  time  when  Dar- 
win, Speneer,  and  Huxley  were  sending  forth  their  new 
ideas  to  the  world  and  I heard  them  discussed  on  every 
hand. 

Never  having  in  the  least  affiliated  with  the  ehurch 
doetrines,  I naturally  drifted  along,  finding  no  satisfaction 
until  this  Ethical  Union  appeared  in  1902.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  harmonious  with  truth  as  expressed  in  nature 
and  a eonscious  toueh  in  sympathy  with  the  Supreme 
Mind. 

There  is  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  whieh  shines 
for  all,  luminous  in  power  and  wisdom.  Every  hope  and 
noble  idea  can  be  a propheey  belonging  to  us  now,  not 
far  away,  as  is  so  often  held  forth.  A receptive  attitude 
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of  mind  seems  to  work  for  our  benefit,  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  we  are  living  in  a spiritual  universe  and 
that  our  natural  life  is  only  a part  of  our  eternal  exist- 
enee ; that  we  are,  by  following  nature’s  preeepts,  to  save 
our  immortal  souls,  of  whieh  our  bodies  are  only  the  in- 
struments of  expression.  Mental  healing  eomes  in  in- 
ereased  power  of  thought,  and  one  ought  to  be  thought- 
ful rather  than  impulsive.  We  think  that  the  natural 
world  has  its  foundation  in  eleetrieal  and  spiritual  power. 
It  has  eome  to  be  my  view  that  right  doing  with  no  need 
of  eonfession  is  better  than  wrong  doing  and  contrition. 
So  the  lines: 

Speak  up,  thy  thoughts  declare 

The  truth  thou  hast,  that  all  may  share. 

Be  bold,  proclaiming  it  everywhere; 

They  only  live  who  dare. 

Children  who  are  instructed  in  nature’s  laws  of  mind 
and  untrammeled  by  creeds,  will  lead  far  happier  lives 
than  when  instructed  in  the  myths  of  belief.  All  peoples 
have  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  not  in  the  mate- 
rial existence,  or  a material  world  be^^ond  the  grave.  Be- 
cause our  human  eye  cannot  discern  the  electrical  current, 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  say  that  it  has  no  power;  so 
with  the  apparent  nothingness  into  which  the  soul  dis- 
appears. 

In  the  Ethical  Union  we  were  taught  to  look  for  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  1 could  not  sever  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Infinite  which  constitutes  my  life  and  con- 
tributes to  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  benefits  if  I would, 
for  that  life  is  continuous,  I know,  and  these  years  which 
have  helped  me  to  know  the  right  way  and  to  do  kind- 
ness to  all  are  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  to  come. 
I conclude  that  my  own  personality  is  too  fully  connected 
with  those  gone  over  to  the  spirit  world  to  be  parted 
from  them,  and  that  my  little  boy  and  girl,  gone  from 
mortal  sight,  are  still  a part  of  my  immortal  self. 

The  Phrenological  School,  at  New  York,  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  my  marriage,  but  I would 
not  give  the  impression  that  it  was  on  that  account  alone 
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that  I consulted  those  learned  men,  for  it  was  a parting 
of  ways  to  me — the  dream  of  a day,  that  I might  turn 
to  literature,  as  the  Adamses  before  me  had  done.  It  is 
true  that  the^^  encouraged  me  to  study,  but  the  executive 
ability  which  I had  alread3^  shown  in  1113^  line  of  business 
and  manufacture  led  me  to  continue  to  manage  the  ever- 
increasing  trade  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
avoid,  so  I set  aside  m3"  ancestral  leanings  for  a time  and 
attended  to  what,  at  the  time,  seemed  of  more  imjKjr- 
tance.  The  result  of  this  decision  has  been  that  on  my 
sevent3-sixth  birthday  I find  myself  content  with  citizen- 
ship in  America. 

I had  plent3"  of  activit3"  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body, 
along  those  3^ears,  and  plent3^  of  good  friends  to  keep  me 
company  through  all  the  crises  of  life,  and  I would  be 
ungrateful  to  wish  that  it  mighty  have  been  a different 
kind  of  life,  to  wish  to  retrace  mj  steps  in  those  more 
than  seven  decades.  Some  of  them  may  not  have  been 
“the  brightness  of  the  morning  of  life,”  3"et  these  later 
da3"S  are  as  radiant  as  the  sun’s  setting  in  nature’s  own 
time. 

It  was  m3"  fortune  to  be  in  business  in  the  inventive 
])eriod,  when  this  country  was  adopting  all  new  devices 
that  the  minds  of  men  could  conjure  up,  and  my  own 
associates  were  men  who  were  thinking  and  doing  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  trade  and,  as  such,  were  an  inspiration 
to  me.  There  was  no  lack  of  brain  work  in  the  dail3"  re- 
([uirements  of  so  many  isolated  factories  as  I had  in 
charge  for  a long  period ; to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
about  me,  in  equipment  and  output,  was  a constant  spur 
to  action,  and  I embraced  the  opportunities  spread  be- 
fore me. 

All  is  one ! All  life,  all  substance, 

One  all  powerful  in  action  wide. 

Atoms  are  but  thoughts  distinguished ; 

Thoughts  but  atoms  vivified. 

Not  a jar  or  imperfection 
In  the  planetary  host 
Know  the  never-ending  years. 

For  the  law  that  guides  volition. 
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Is  the  law  that  guides  the  spheres. 

And  behold  the  matchless  wonder 
Of  the  spirit  world  forever 
Youthful  in  the  far  beginning, 

Young  in  life  eternal. 

From  the  records  of  the  Ethical  Union  have  been  se- 
cured a few  details  worthy  of  special  note.  The  date 
of  its  organization  was  March  9,  1902.  It  appears 
that  D.  B.  Stedinan  was  its  first  president;  J.  H.  D. 
Chamberlain,  the  second,  and  that  he  continued  in  that 
office  until  1905,  when  Mr.  Stedman  was  again  elected; 
in  1908,  O.  S.  Greenleaf  was  chosen  president.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  at  first  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  on  Court 
street ; later  in  Butterworth  hall,  on  Main  street,  and  in 
the  parlors  at  the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  more  recently  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins, much  of  the  work  of  securing  speakers  devolved  on 
Mr.  Staples,  to  whom  the  Union  is  much  indebted,  not 
only  for  his  inspiring  addresses  but  for  general  advice. 

When  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  came  to  Indian  Orchard, 
the  eighth  ward  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  he  was 
simply  a typical  Congregational  minister  of  New  England, 
with  all  of  the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  creed  which  appertains  to  that  office.  He  afterwards 
told  how  he  scrutinized  each  new  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try to  be  sure  that  no  heresy  was  allowed  to  creep  in 
and  was  among  the  most  intolerant  of  any  liberal 
ideas  of  any  in  the  Hampden  County  Conference.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Hutchins  lived  in  the  suburbs  and  at- 
tended faithfully  to  the  prescribed  duties  of  his  calling,  his 
only  recreation  being  his  beautiful  garden,  which  it  was 
his  annual  custom  to  open  to  the  public  when  his  sweet 
])eas  were  in  bloom,  and  crowds  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  seeing  probably  the  best  collection  of  sweet 
peas  ever  grown  in  this  vicinity. 

Some  of  the  Congregational  ministers  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  were  beginning  to  be  very  liberal  in  their  preach- 
ing, not  to  say  lax,  and  Mr.  Hutchins  began  studying  up 
their  position,  in  order  to  controvert  it,  when  he  became 
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interested  on  the  other  side  and  was  soon  convineed  that 
in  all  honesty  he  ovight  to  resign  from  his  chnreh,  the 
ereed  of  whieh  he  no  longer  endorsed.  He  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation, but  his  people  were  reluetant  to  let  him  go  from 
them.  Mr.  Hutchins  then  insisted  that  the  ties  whieh 
l)ound  him  to  their  church  and  creed  be  severed  and  it 
was  with  much  sorrow  that  they  coni])lied  and  allowed 
him  to  depart.  The  family  moved  to  the  city  and  Mr. 
Hutchins  continued  his  studies  in  his  chosen  line.  He  was 
not  to  do  what  he  had  without  suffering  for  it.  His 
friends  averted  their  gaze  at  his  ap])roach,  so  that  it  was 
no  flower}^  ])ath  he  had  chosen,  but  he  had  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience  and  continued  to  do  what  seemed 
right.  The  Congregational  Club  of  ministers  and  other 
societies  to  which  he  loelonged  turned  him  out,  although 
it  was  said  at  the  time  that  if  some  of  the  other  minis- 
ters had  l^een  as  honest  as  he,  they  would  have  agreed 
perfectly  with  him. 

As  in  every  cit3^  of  its  size,  there  were  in  Springfield 
maiiA'  persons  of  sterling  cpialities  who  had  never  adhered 
to  any  church.  They  are  of  the  kind  which  seem  to  re- 
proach the  church  for  its  failings,  living  as  they  do 
such  pure  lives  outside  its  pale.  Enough  of  these  choice 
characters  came  together  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hutchins  and  to 
s\mipathize  with  him,  to  form  the  society  known  as  the 
Ethical  Union,  and  he  was  chosen  its  leader,  a place  which 
he  continued  to  fill  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  At 
the  present  writing  he  is  pastor  of  a Unitarian  church  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  a letter  from  Mr. 
Hutchins’  own  pen,  telling  of  his  life  in  his  adopted  state. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Aug.  10,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

I do  not  want  to  forget  so  faithful  a friend  as  you.  I do  not  know 
how  long  it  has  been,  but  very  often  I have  felt  a reminder  of  my  debt 
to  you.  Much  has  occurred  since  I wrcjte  last.  My  health  and  work 
have  gone  on  as  usual.  I have  made  a number  of  pleasant  trips  this 
summer,  the  longest  one  bang  to  Seattle,  where  our  Unitarian  conference 
met,  so  that  we  could  take  in  the  exposition.  It  is  a long  journey  to 
reach  the  northern  border  of  California,  then  traverse  Oregon,  and  then 
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to  Seattle.  I was  gone  two  weeks.  Of  course  I saw  much.  Rode  some 
on  Puget  Sound  and  visited  Tacoma. 

What  I saw  at  Seattle  is  what  so  many  have  told  about  in  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines.  I have  made  three  trips  down  to  Santa  Clara 
; Valiev  to  visit  the  big  Morse  seed  farm,  where  I have  been  making  notes 
on  the  beautiful  sweet  peas.  I am  again  writing  on  that  flower.  The 
American  Florist  of  Chicago  prints  my  articles. 

The  summer  has  been  unusually  pleasant  this  year.  Fruit  is  abun- 
dant and  I enjoy  it.  Our  big  state  is  always  alive  in  many  respects. 
We  have  people  good  and  bad,  especially  the  class  who  are  incessantly 
seeking  that  which  money  represents.  I hope  you  are  well.  I look  to 
you  to  keep  me  posted  about  the  old  friends.  I fear  1 do  not  do  my 
duty  to  some  of  them.  I have  not  written  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a 
good  while.  His  lonely  life  appeals  to  my  sympathy.  I wonder  if  I 
shall  ever  walk  through  those  streets  of  Springfield  again.  Am  daily 
hoping  I may  visit  the  old  friends  in  another  year.  Their  memory  is  so 
sacred  to  me  that  a visit  would  be  mingled  with  much  sadness.  I feel 
impatient  to  have  the  years  speed  on,  that  I may  go  to  a more  con- 
genial world.  I am  held  to  silence  here  about  the  things  that  most  in- 
terest me.  It  is  truly  too  pitiful  to  read  the  words  of  some  prominent 
men  in  the  thoughtful  ranks  about  the  hereafter  They  have  no  way  to 
find  any  clue  of  a convincing  kind.  I,  myself,  live  in  that  mysterious 
world  day  and  night  and  it  is  all  vocal  about  me,  but  it  has  vastly 
gained  in  its  reality  and  its  actuality.  And  the  things  we  tried  to  teach 
in  our  Ethical  Union  are  no  barrier  to  entrance  there. 

What  strides  are  being  made  by  such  men  as  Professor  Foster  and 
President  Eliot,  in  suggesting  the  new  road  of  religious  thought!  But 
it  is  a trial  to  the  old  sticklers  for  church  creeds.  I preach  earnestly, 
but  not  the  old  gospel.  I preach  as  sincerely  as  I can  along  honest 
lines. 

I would  love  to  see  you.  Don’t  think  I am  growing  away  from  my 
old  friends.  I find  it  difficult  to  snatch  the  time  to  write  letters.  By 
keeping  busy  I wmrd  off  sorrow  and  gloom.  My  best  regards  to  Mrs. 
A.  and  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Hutchins. 

Rev.  Ernest  Linwood  Staples,  pastor  of  the  Third  Uni- 
versalist  ehureh,  of  Springfield,  was  formerly  a sueeessful 
lawyer,  a member  of  the  Fairfield  eounty  bar  in  Con- 
neetieut.  Besides  being  a preaeher,  he  is  a writer  mueh 
sought  after,  and  his  epie  poem,  “A  Man  of  Destiny,”  the 
story  of  Abraham  Lineoln,  has  been  reprinted  and  is  a 
book  one  should  be  pleased  to  peruse  and  proud  to  pos- 
sess. 
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The  writer  attends  Mr.  Staples’  ehureh  and  treasures 
in  memory  many  of  his  exeellent  sermons.  His  ideas  are 
reasonable  and  free  from  all  religions  eant.  His  style  of 
delivery  is  eordial  rather  than  oratorieal  and  one  feels  as 
if  listening  to  a sympathetie  friend  rather  than  to  a 
sermon. 

His  sermon  on  “The  Faith  of  a Liberal  Chureh,’’  given 
before  President  Eliot’s  “New  Religion’’  on  Mareh  14, 
1909,  at  the  Third  Universalist  ehureh,  will  give  an  idea 
of  his  style  of  diseourse.  In  part,  he  said : 

It  is  sometimes  intimated  that  the  Liberal  church,  so-called,  is  realb'- 
no  church  at  all,  only  a kind  of  club,  devoid  of  redemptive  power, 
without  spiritual  experience,  and  minus  religious  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
I submit  that  faith  finds  its  highest  human  expression  in  the  Liberal 
church.  Our  creed  is  not  a mass  of  negations.  We,  too,  have  our  great 
affirmations.  Faith  deals  with  things  that  transcend  the  world  of 
sense.  It  is  the  soul’s  trust.  It  is  the  rational  confidence  of  the  spirit. 
It  does  not  contradict  reason,  but  believes  more  than  reason  can  dem- 
onstrate in  our  present  state  of  evolution.  Whenever  faith  contradicts 
ascertained  truth  it  degenerates  into  superstition.  It  is  no  longer  faith, 
but  credulity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Books  and  Libraries. 

As  I look  back  over  the  seven  decades  there  is  noth- 
ing vchich  appears  to  have  made  more  progress  than  the 
means  of  producing  literature  of  all  kinds.  Nevcspapers, 
which  were  at  first  published  “occasionally”  when  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  interesting  events,  are  now  sent 
from  the  press  twice  a day  regularly,  with  numerous  “ex- 
tras” in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
latest  sensation.  There  are  floods  of  periodicals  of  al- 
kinds,  filled  with  the  writings  of  famous  people  in  various 
callings.  Science  and  art  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  their  deponents,  who  write  on  their  particular 
line  of  research,  and  religion  adds  its  yearly  quota.  There 
is  an  avalanche  of  fiction  that  one  can  scarcely  avoid,  for 
it  invades  all  fields  and  overflows  the  library  shelves.  But 
why  endeavor  to  enumerate  the  themes  of  the  great  mass 
of  literature  whieh  simply  rises  and  submerges  the  life  of 
an  individual  who  allows  it  to  flow  in  his  direction. 

In  my  childhood  books  were  few  and  costly,  and  val- 
ued accordingly;  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  read 
and  lent  to  be  re-read  all  over  the  neighborhood.  The 
Bible  and  a few  other  books,  mostly  on  religious  subjects, 
were  all  that  the  ordinary  household  had ; the  father 
would  take  a farm  paper  and  the  mother  and  children 
sometimes  had  a semi-religious  publication  made  up  of 
trivial  things,  calculated  to  fit  their  intelligence,  with 
weak  stories  and  poor  poetry.  Now  each  member  of  the 
family  has  papers  suited  to  their  taste,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  matter  which  finds  its  way  into  a modern 
household  is  surprising;  even  the  babies  seem  to  have 
their  journals. 

The  cireulating  library  of  the  previous  century  con- 
tained autobiographies  and  travels  which  were  eagerly 
read.  A new  book  was  the  topic  of  conversation  for 
many  months,  as  one  after  another  of  the  neighbors  read 
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it.  Occasionally  an  era-making  book  would  appear,  like 
“Unele  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  was  the  work  of  some  earnest 
mind.  As  a rule,  the  fiction  was  insipid  as  compared  with 
other  publieations.  Stanley’s  travels  in  darkest  Afriea 
had  an  interest  more  intense  than  any  mere  fietion  could 
have. 

When  1 found  myself  in  Boston  in  the  earl_y  fifties  the 
libraries  there  had  a great  attraetion  for  me,  and  what 
scant  time  was  at  my  disposal  I spent  in  reading.  They 
contained  only  hundreds  of  books  as  eompared  with  the 
thousands  of  books  available  there  to-da3^  in  that  great 
treasure  house  of  wisdom  at  Copley  square,  yet  it  was  a 
gathering  of  the  best  English  writings  of  the  time,  and 
could  not  have  been  better  suited  to  1113^  ])leasure  and  in- 
struction. 

Now,  according  to  the  state  law  in  Massachusetts, 
enacted  within  a few  3^ears,  each  town  is  required  to 
maintain  a public  libraiw  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens, 
and  ever3^  little  hamlet  has  its  colleetion  of  good  books. 
Traveling  libraries  are  sent  out  I33"  various  organizations, 
the  woman’s  clubs  being  especially  interested  in  this  line 
of  work  in  man3^  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  a boy  or 
girl  living  in  some  remote  section  of  our  country  has  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  same  books  that  the  great 
scholar  reads,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  super- 
seded. This  is  one  great  reason  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  as  a mass,  when  compared  with  the 
other  nations.  Books  and  papers  may  be  had  for  taking 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignoranee. 

The  women  of  America  are  great  readers,  and,  by 
their  patronage,  really  support  two-thirds  of  the  publiea- 
tions brought  out,  besides  having  many  magazines  of 
their  own,  whieh  have  an  immense  cireulation. 

In  the  smaller  towns  there  is  one  disadvantage  in 
librar3"  management  which  has  caused  me  mueh  diseom- 
fort.  When  passing  011I3"  a few  days  in  a town  I would 
find  it  impossible  to  use  the  library  there,  beeause  it  was 
open  only  at  stated  and  infrequent  hours.  This  is  of 
course  due  to  a laek  of  funds  necessary  to  pay  an  attend- 
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ant  to  be  there  every  day,  and  in  time,  no  doubt  publie 
opinion  will  demand  better  service  and  be  glad  to  pay 
for  it. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I note  the 
library  buildings  all  over  the  United  States,  made  possible 
b\^  the  donations  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  If  someone  would 
endow  libraries  so  that  they  would  be  open  to  the  publie 
daily,  that  would  be  another  step  forward. 

On  removing  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  I found  there  an 
almost  ideal  institution  which  combined  the  advantages 
of  a library  with  those  of  a club,  and  lecture  courses  were 
given  by  the  best  speakers  available.  It  was  a time  of 
great  men  on  the  lecture  platform,  such  as  Dio  Lewis, 
Artenms  Ward,  George  William  Curtis,  Thomas  Starr  King, 
John  G.  Saxe,  J.  G.  Holland,  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell 
i Phillips,  and  many  others.  This  was  the  Young  Men’s  In- 
f stitute,  which  exists  to  this  day  with  an  enlarged  scope, 
5-  and  of  which  I have  written  more  full^^  elsewhere. 

J Springfield,  Mass.,  my  latest  home,  is  indebted  to  Mr. 

I Carnegie  for  generous  assistance  in  building  a new  library. 
'*  The  city  has  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  books  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  specialists  to  come  to  Springfield 
* and  spend  some  time  in  consulting  them,  remaining  until 
their  course  of  study  is  finished.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
I spend  many  hours  reading  there  when  I have  the  leisure. 

\ A branch  library  has  been  erected  not  far  from  where 

I live,  on  Belmont  avenue,  to  accommodate  the  Forest 

I . . . . 

V Park  district,  and  I was  heartiW  in  favor  of  its  establish- 

i ment  there.  It  has  a fine  new  building  of  its  own  and  is 

^ an  added  attraction  to  that  part  of  the  city. 

I Books  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  my  life  that  I 

I would  like  everybody  to  enjoy  similar  privileges.  In  the 

j old  home  farm,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  just  past, 

I there  were  few  IBooks  and  those  of  a serious  nature.  I 

have  always  preferred  to  read  facts  rather  than  fiction. 
» Newspapers  and  a small  library  at  the  center  furnished 
what  mental  nourishment  we  had  besides  that  afforded 
by  the  school  and  church.  What  few  books  we  had  were 
read  and  re-read.  My  old  Mitchell’s  astronom^^  was  one 

i 
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of  the  books  I became  absor1)ed  in  at  that  time,  and  I 
still  have  the  old  original  eo])}',  together  with  an  old 
Webster’s  spelling  book. 

My  own  books,  the  aeenmnlation  of  years,  consist  of 
works  which  are  not  generally  found  in  libraries  and  which 
I have  gathered  gradually  when  they  were  published,  such 
as  genealogies,  family  and  town  histories  and  biographies 
of  men  I was  especially  interested  in,  memorials  of  men  I 
knew,  and  the  records  of  various  societies  to  which  I be- 
long. Town  histories  and  vital  statistics  have  a special 
interest  to  me,  and  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  writ- 
ten by  ae([uaintainees,  hnd  a place.  When  the  occasion 
offered  to  absorb  additional  room  and  still  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  my  four  walls,  I have  added  a library"  to 
1113"  home  and  given  u])  the  smaller  room  for  a conscrva- 
to\y.  It  is  a ]:>leasant  retreat  for  leisure  hours,  and  when 
its  resources  become  too  constricted  I seek  a table  at  the 
public  libraiw,  where,  one  of  man^^  I find  wider  oppor- 
tunities. 

Eveiw  stor\"  should  have  its  lesson,  and  I would  im- 
])ress  u])on  the  young  the  necessity"  of  forming  the  library 
habit  instead  of  wasting  time  in  idle  confab  on  street 
corners  and  drifting  with  the  current.  The  habit  of 
spending  leisure  hours  at  a library",  with  thoughts  of  great 
men  stored  there  to  ins]:>ire  to  live  in  the  best  way  our 
allotted  days,  grows  with  use.  Then,  if  one  is  compelled 
Iw  eireumstances  to  go  to  a strange  town,  there  is  the 
library  with  its  welcoming  doors  wide  o])en. 

Of  all  the  books  in  my  librar^^,  perhaps  the  Hubbard- 
ston  town  histor^^  is  most  frecpiently  referred  to,  as  it 
contains  much  of  interest  about  the  earh"  ^^ears  of  the 
town  where  my  grandfather  settled  in  1774,  where  my 
father  was  born  and  I first  saw  light.  While  there  have 
been  no  particular  events  of  note  within  its  borders,  it 
has  been  the  home  of  many  persons  of  sterling  worth, 
who  have  gone  out  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and 
have  succeeded.  The  town  is  one  of  a few  in  New  Eng- 
land which  has  escaped  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment and  remains  a distinctively  American  town,  so  that 
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its  history  is  one  of  Americans  at  their  best.  This  book 
brings  up  old  associations  as  1 turn  its  leaves  and  read 
the  familiar  names. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Hubbardston  are  also  of  inter- 
est to  me  for  many  of  the  same  reasons,  as  it  enumerates 
the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  up  to  1850,  according 
to  the  Massachusetts  law  which  provides  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  early  records,  and  this  particular  book  con- 
tains the  entire  record  of  my  family  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  stay  there,  taken  from  the  old  written 
records  made  at  the  time  the  events  took  place,  which 
makes  it  a valuable  work  for  reference. 

Another  town  history  which  is  much  valued  is  that 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  where  the  first  Adams  of  our  line 
who  came  to  America  to  settle  made  his  home,  and  which 
is  now  a place  of  much  historical  interest  in  eoiivSequcnee 
of  the  prominence  attained  by  some  of  his  descendants 
who  were  especially  active  in  the  beginning  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  genealogies,  the  one  of  the  Braintree  Ad- 
amses, written  by  Andrew  N.  Adams,  (who,  however, 
was  not  a member  of  that  branch  of  the  family,  but  who 
was  led  to  write  it  up  when  gathering  material  for  his 
own  family  genealogy,)  ranks  first  in  interest  to  me,  as 
it  contains  my  line  of  descent  from  Henr3^  Adams  and  all 
of  the  collateral  branches  up  to,  and  in  some  cases  includ- 
ing, the  tenth  generation. 

I am  indebted  to  A.  N.  Adams  for  man^^  of  the  facts 
found  in  tracing  the  line  from  its  beginning  in  America, 
and  a brief  summary  of  the  life  of  one  who  accomplished 
so  much  valuable  work  in  the  genealogical  line  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

Andrew  N.  Adams  was  born  in  Fair  Haven,  Vermont, 
January  6,  1830,  and  died  in  his  native  town  March  13, 
1905.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Stella  (Miller)  Ad- 
ams. The  .parents  of  Joseph  Adams  immigrated  to  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  in  1806,  and  in  1823  he  married  Stella,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  William  and  Paulina  (Phelps)  Miller.  Cap- 
tain Miller  was  a native  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  settled 
in  Hampton  in  1786,  where  he  reared  a large  family  of 
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children,  the  eldest  being  Rev.  William  Miller,  widely 
known  as  a student  of  i)rophecy  and  the  founder  of  the 
sect  known  as  Second  Adventists. 

The  subjeet  of  the  sketeh  was  the  fourth  ehild  of  Jo- 
seph Adams  and  Stella  Miller.  After  ])assing  through  the 
])ublie  sehools  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  and  studying  at 
the  Institute  at  South  Woodstock,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Meadsville,  Penn.,  he  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  Sehool  in  1855,  and  on  August  1,  1855, 
married  Angie  Margaret  Idielps  of  Orwell,  Vermont,  and 
preaehed  for  five  3^ears,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
Fair  Haven  to  assist  his  father.  In  1869  he  engaged 
with  his  father  and  brother-in-law  in  the  marble  business, 
in  whieh  he  eontinued  for  maiw  3^ears.  He  was  always 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  town  and  was  at 
times  town  treasurer,  justiee  of  the  peace,  and  a member  of 
the  school  board  for  ^^ears.  He  was  a direetor  of  the 
publie  library-  for  tvvent3^-five  3^ears,  trustee  of  the  Rut- 
land Count3^  grammar  sehool  of  Castleton,  Vermont, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  there.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  made  a 
direetor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fair  Haven.  In 
1884-1885  he  represented  his  town  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1888-1889  was  a member  of  the  state  senate. 

As  a writer  in  the  genealogieal  line  he  was  preeminent. 
In  1870  he  wrote  and  published  a histor3^  of  Fair  Haven, 
a book  of  516  pages.  In  1894  he  ptdjlivShed  a history  ol 
the  deseendants  of  James  and  William  Adams,  whieh  in- 
eluded  his  own  braneh  of  the  Adams  family.  In  1898  he 
published  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Henry  Adams 
famiW  of  Braintree,  Vlass.,  and  John  Adams  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  This  was  followed  in  1900  by  a history 
of  Robert  Adams  of  Newbur3%  Vlass.  Besides  this  he  had 
gathered  the  material  for  a book  of  600  pages  on  the 
deseendants  of  William  Adams,  first  settler  in  Ipswieh, 
Vlass.,  but  it  was  not  published  and  the  voluminous 
mass  of  genealogieal  material  was  given  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Historieal  and  Genealogieal  Soeiety,  where  it  ean  be 
found.  Mr.  Adams  also  wrote  essays  on  edueational  and 
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scientific  subjects.  His  large  and  valuable  library  has 
been  presented  to  the  town  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 

As  a man,  Mr.  Adams  possessed  rare  cjualities  of 
mind  and  heart;  he  had  refined  and  eultivated  tastes, 
with  broadband  liberal  views,  was  a thoroughly  honest 
and  progressive  citizen,  a true  and  loyal  friend.  When  he 
came  to  New  Haven,  where  I lived,  he  was  aecustomed 
to  eall  on  me,  and  I was  always  glad  to  give  him  what 
assistance  it  was  in  my  power  to  add  concerning  the  Ad- 
ams family  history,  and  found  in  him  a congenial  spirit. 

In  a letter  written  to  me  after  I had  gone  to  Spring- 
field,  he  writes  under  the  date  of  April  24,  1902 : 

Mr.  Nelson  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  : I owe  you  an  apology  for  delaying  in  answering  your 
kind  and  cordial  letter  I intended  doing  so  sooner,  but  your  letter  got 
misplaced,  and  I overlooked  it.  Please  excuse  it. 

I have  sent  out  three  books,  and  am  preparing  another,  of  which  I 
will  send  you  the  circular.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some  mis- 
takes in  so  large  a work.  The  Braintree  family  was  so  much  larger 
than  I had  planned  for  when  1 began  to  print — about  400  pages  beyond 
my  estimate  when  the  advance  prices  were  made — that  I was  obliged  to 
stop  in  most  cases  with  one  generation  of  sons  and  daughters.  That 
book  cost  me  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  it  brought  back  to  me, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  is  appreciated,  even  with  its  mistakes, 
as  you  will  see  by  circular. 

I am  glad  to  hear  from  you ; do  not  forget  your  kindly  help  on 
the  book,  and  trust  it  may  prove  valuable  to  your  posterity.  I never 
hear  directly  from  N.  D.  Adams;  only  indirectly  that  he  has  obtained 
another  office  and  was  making  a living.  I proposed  to  him  at  one  time 
that  he  give  his  attention  to  one  branch — say,  George,  of  Watertown, 
that  to  which  he  belongs ; complete  and  publish  it,  and  I would  turn 
him  in  some  original  records  which  I had,  to  help  him,  but  he  preferred, 
he  said,  to  keep  on  his  general  way,  gathering  a little  on  all  lines.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  give  special  attention  to  a single  line  in  order  to 
complete  it. 

Well,  it  is  possible  I may  come  to  Springfield  the  last  of  next 
month.  If  I do  I will  try  to  find  you. 

Yours  truly, 

’ A.  N.  Adams. 

After  his  death  in  1905,  a sketeh  of  the  life  of  this 
talented  man  was  written  by  his  brother-in-law,  E.  H. 
Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  and  has  been  published 

14. 
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in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
of  January,  1906.  The  following  extracts  will  serve  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held : 

From  the  great  number  of  letters  of  sympathy  reeeived  by  the 
family  from  friends  and  acquaintances  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  following  extracts  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held,  even  by  those  who  were  not  wholly  in  accord 
with  his  peculiar  views.  A prominent  Congregational  minister  writes : 
“ I was  always  drawn  to  Mr.  Adams,  not  on  account  of  kindred  beliefs, 
but  our  spirits  seemed  to  be  kindred.  If  we  could  not  agree  in  our  con- 
clusions, we  could,  and  I think  did,  agree  in  our  desire  to  know  the 
truth  and  conform  our  lives  to  its  behests.  I suppose  that  when  we 
stand  within  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  light  we  shall  find  that  the 
earthly  views  of  all  of  us  were  inadequate,  and  perhaps,  in  large  part, 
mistaken ; and  that  they  served  their  ends  only  by  furnishing  us  hints 
and  clues  to  the  reality,  which  is  greater  and  more  glorious  than  we 
can  now  conceive.” 

Another  letter,  from  a law3"er  many  years  younger  than  Mr.  Adams, 
says:  ‘‘I  alwa^^s  had  great  admiration  for  his  character  and  intelligence. 
I don’t  think  any  one  man  has  exerted  greater  influence  on  myself  than 
Andrew  N.  Adams.  He  said  to  me  once,  several  ^-ears  ago,  that  whether 
or  not  he  should  have  a personal,  individual  existence  after  this  life  he 
had  no  satisfactory  evidence,  but  that  it  did  not  trouble  him,  for  he 
knew  he  should  continue  to  live  after  death  in  the  influence  and  exam- 
ple of  his  life,  that  that  was  the  best  part  of  man,  and  that  could  not 
die.  So  that  while  he  could  not  say  that  he  believed  in  the  life  everlast- 
ing, as  expressed  in  the  creed,  using  those  words  as  commonly  under- 
stood, he  did  believe  that  what  we  love  most  in  the  life  of  our  friends 
is  everlasting ; and  his  hope  was  that  his  influence  and  example  might 
be  such  that  he  would  wish  it  to  continue  forever.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  words  were  an  expression  of  the  character  of  the  man.” 

Another  clergyman,  whose  religious  belief  was  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  Mr.  Adams,  writes:  “His  was  truly  a long,  honorable  and  use- 
ful career — not  alone  to  his  family  and  friends,  but  to  the  world.  The 
principles  of  independent  religious  thought  that  he  faithfully  lived  and 
taught  have  helped  to  leaven  the  liberal  thought  of  the  world.  A man 
so  intellectually  aggressive  is  not  circumscribed  in  his  influenee  by  the 
‘pent  up  Utica’  of  town  or  state.  But,  alas,  the  dearest  of  earthly  ties 
must  be  broken ! Nothing  earthly  is  permanent.  Spirit — spirit  divine, 
spirit  only  is  substantial,  immortal.  This  is  our  comfort,  that  the 
reality,  the  divine  essence  within  us  that  constitutes  selfhood,  cannot, 
like  the  body,  die.” 

Two  letters  from  Mrs.  A.  N.  Adams  show  what  has 
been  done  to  dispose  of  the  vast  material  gathered  by  her 
husband  in  the  eourse  of  years  of  researeh  in  the  geneal- 
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ogy  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Adams  family  of  this 
country. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1906. 

Dear  Mr  Nelson  Adams:  Your  letter  of  the  26th  received.  I thank 
you  for  your  kind  words  as  regards  my  husband.  Your  estimate  of  his 
character  and  ability  is  just  and  deserved.  I received  only  to-day  a let- 
ter from  a doctor  concerning  Mr.  Adams.  He  said  of  him:  “He  was  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman,’’  which  was  true. 

If  you  are  in  Boston  you  might  find  some  sketches  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  Genealogical  rooms,  18  Somerset  street.  I had  a large  number, 
written  by  Mr.  Phelps,  a brother  of  mine,  although  they  may  all  be 
gone.  I had  quite  a large  number,  but  I have  but  one  left. 

Mr.  Adams  belonged  also  to  the  Genealogical  society  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  April  there  will  be  some  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  work. 
Will  try  to  send  you  one  of  those  booklets. 

You  speak  of  your  family.  I have  three  daughters,  two  living  near 
and  one  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  and  eight  grandchildren.  I am  blessed  with 
a good  home  and  the  best  of  children,  and  a lawyer  brother,  who  takes 
excellent  care  of  my  finances.  I have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

I am  very  fond  of  Boston.  My  husband  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  two  of  my  daughters  graduated  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  the  third  at  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  where  we 
have  very  dear  friends,  the  Rays 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  M.  Adams. 

A later  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams  is  as  follows: 

Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1907. 

Mr.  Nelson  Adams 

Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  letter  was  received  some  days  ago,  but  the 
nearness  and  the  demands  of  holiday  time  has  delayed  my  answer. 

Your  friendship  and  just  estimate  of  my  dear  husband  would  at  once 
claim  my  attention.  On  this  account,  I am  going  to  write  in  greater 
detail  and  confidence  than  I should  otherwise. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I could  not  find  anyone  who  would  under- 
take the  completion  of  his  last  history,  which  must  have  been  half,  or 
two-thirds  done,  so  I sent  the  manuscripts  to  the  Boston  Genealogical 
Society,  19  Cornhill,  where  they  can  be  consulted  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Adams  thought  this  might  have  to  be  done,  and  it  was  one  of 
his  last  anxieties.  I am  glad  to  have  his  “Henry  Adams  History.’’ 

I had  a very  nice  letter  from  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  trav- 
eling in  Africa  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams’s  death. 

Mr.  Adams  left  another  large  history  of  “Robert  Adams  of  New- 
bury and  his  descendants,’’  besides  a history  of  our  own  family  and  a 
history  of  this  town. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  that  I am  living  in  the  house 
Mr.  Adams’s  father  built,  of  marble,  as  he  owned  a quarry  in  Rutland. 
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I have  three  devoted  daughters,  Mrs.  Ellis  of  Castleton,  only  five 
miles  away,  who  visits  me  two  or  three  times  each  week ; a younger 
daughter,  who  married  George  B.  Jermyn  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  is  a 
large  coal  operator.  My  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Powell,  lives  with 
me  for  the  present.  I have  excellent  domestic  service,  and  very  com- 
fortable health  for  a person  of  seventy-four  years. 

I will  send  you  a sketch  of  Air.  Adams  written  by  a brother  of 
mine. 

Trusting  I have  not  been  too  effusive, 

I remain,  very  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  a.  N.  Adams. 

I have  been  glad  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Mr.  Adams’s 
worth,  because  he  was  a fine  representative  of  the  New 
England  gentleman  tind  scholar;  fearless  in  thought  and 
accurate  in  statement,  as  every  as])irant  to  genealogical 
research  should  be.  The  Henry  Adams  History  is  invalu- 
able as  an  authority  and  is  remarkably  free  from  error. 

Another  of  my  books  which  is  indispensable  is  the 
History  of  the  Diekerman  Family  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
of  which  my  wife,  Jennie  Edgerton  (Diekerman)  Adams,  is 
a member.  It  is  the  work  of  Edward  Dwight  Diekerman 
and  George  Sherwood  Diekerman  and  is  a fine  book,  con- 
taining not  only  the  genealogy  bvit  many  of  the  details 
of  the  earl^^  life  of  the  Dickermans. 

The  memorial  volume  to  Lucius  D.  Darling,  who,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  man,  influenced  my  business 
life  b^^  his  counsels,  is  a valued  possession.  His  field  of 
labor  might  be  said  to  adjoin  mine,  being  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  we  always  took  an  interest  in  each 
other’s  welfare. 

The  life  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  whom  I saw  frequently, 
going  to  and  from  New  York  city  to  Bridgeport,  when  I 
was  engaged  in  business  in  that  vicinity,  recalls  his  genial, 
sociable  personality,  unique  for  all  time. 

Histories,  particularly  of  the  United  States,  are  at 
hand  for  ready  reference  and  make  many  an  otherwise  idle 
moment  profitable,  by  their  accounts  of  political  happen- 
ings which  were  of  vital  importance  since  my  remem- 
brance, but  have  now  served  their  end  and  are  almost 
forgotten. 
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Of  late  years,  there  have  been  books  issued  which  give 
the  lives  of  prominent  citizens,  locally,  and  their  achieve- 
ments along  their  own  line  of  business.  These  form  an  in- 
teresting study  and  I like  to  read  over  those  telling  about 
my  own  associates  in  business. 

In  a work  of  this  nature  entitled  “Genealogical  and 
Personal  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Families  of  Massachu- 
setts,” published  by  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  New  York  in  1910,  considerable  space  is  given  to 
the  Adams  name,  and  on  page  2410  in  the  fourth  volume 
is  a portrait  and  sketch  of  Nelson  Adams,  the  writer  of 
this  book.  The  publishers  have  asked  me  to  allow  the 
same  to  appear  in  a similar  volume  for  Connecticut  now 
in  press,  on  account  of  my  many  interests  in  several  cities 
of  that  state. 

Books  on  many  different  subjects  have  found  their  way 
to  my  shelves,  and  serve  to  entertain  and  instruct.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  one  which  runs  parallel  to  my  own 
thoughts,  like  one  by  my  friend  T.  A.  Bland,  M.  D.,  whose 
wife  is  also  a physician.  His  book  on  “How  to  get  well 
and  how  to  keep  well”  was  in  the  third  edition  when  I 
secured  my  copy  in  1896,  two  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  is  a sane  presentation  of  the  importance  of 
health  as  a factor  to  our  usefulness,  as  well  as  our  enjoy- 
ment in  this  world.  After  showing  some  of  the  causes  of 
disease,  he  says  that  more  suffering  is  caused  by  bad  hab- 
its in  eating  and  drinking  than  any  other  bad  habits 
whatsoever.  Indolence  is  another  cause  of  disease.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  medical  profession  ad- 
ministered poisons  in  lieu  of  remedies,  a practice  which 
has  not  altogether  disappeared  in  the  present  more  en- 
lightened age.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  in 
an  experimental  stage  and  those  who  had  poor  health 
had  to  bear  the  consecptences  of  the  ignorance  of  the  early 
practitioners.  Even  so  eminent  a man  as  George  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  succumbed  to  the  folly  of  his  physi- 
ci^in,  who  drained  his  system  of  blood  just  at  the  time 
when  he  had  need  of  all  the  vitality  at  his  command  to 
recuperate. 
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Dr.  Bland  advocates  the  use  of  herbs  just  as  our 
mother  used  them  and  depends  upon  simple  remedies,  like 
water,  hot  and  eold,  to  aid  in  the  reeovery  of  his  patient. 
He  particularly  advocates  the  prevention  of  disease  as  of 
utmost  importance,  for  suffering  leaves  sears.  Eleetrieity 
and  magnetism  he  used,  while  professing  to  be  astonished 
at  the  results  of  a power  beyond  his  understanding  ; and 
he  does  not  wonder  that  the  cures  wrought  by  their  means 
are  ascribed  to  the  supernatural.  He  gives  the  instance 
of  the  Indian  ehief  at  the  telephone,  who  firmly  believed 
the  voice  he  heard  to  be  that  of  a spirit,  until  science 
was  brought  forward  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The 
doctor  advocates  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  physieal  exer- 
cise as  neeessary  for  the  maintenanee  of  health.  Happi- 
ness is  also  a great  assistance. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  my  early  training  is 
largely  responsible  for  continued  good  health  all  these 
years.  Although  the  youngest  of  a large  family,  I was 
endowed  with  a strong  physique,  and  running  over  the 
rough  hills  of  Hubbardston,  eating  plain  food,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasant  company  of  my  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, was  just  the  right  regime  for  a ^^outli.  We  must 
have  had  a wise  mother,  for  we  all  lived  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity. There  were  a great  variet^^  of  tasks  to  be  found 
on  our  farm  and  much  was  undertaken  in  a spirit  of 
jollity  which  might  otherwise  have  been  irksome,  as  when 
we  took  the  sheep  over  to  the  millpond  to  wash  them. 
It  was  not  easy  to  do,  but  we  liked  the  tussle. 

Indoors  had  little  attraetion  for  me ; give  me  a horse 
and  a drove  of  cattle  or  sheep  bound  for  Brighton  Mar- 
ket and  I was  content.  Those  twenty  or  more  years 
helped  to  eonfirm  a naturally  hearty  constitution  and  it 
needs  only  the  exercise  of  a little  common  sense  to  keep 
well.  That  the  “spur  in  the  head”  is  better  than  “a 
spur  in  the  heel”  was  proven  by  the  work  aeeomplished 
in  the  next  forty  years.  I had  no  time  to  be  siek,  and 
the  eighth  decade  finds  me  still  of  the  same  opinion.  A 
little  forethought  is  all  that  is  needed  to  “keep  the  head 
cool  and  the  feet  warm,”  yet  how  few  observe  sueh  an 
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ordinary  law  of  health.  In  our  changeable  climate  one 
has  to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  weather  at  short 
notice. 

A pleasant  home,  with  a cheerful  companion  to  ad- 
minister its  affairs,  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
combat  the  great  American  disease  of  nervous  worrj%  and 
all  praise  be  accorded  to  my  life  partner,  Jennie  Edgerton 
Dickerman  Adams,  who  has  graciously  presided  at  seven 
dinners  a week,  and  controlled  the  household  with  calm 
content  all  these  years,  yet  having  a part  in  the  world 
outside,  being  actively  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
women  and  one  of  the  workers  to  that  end.  I give  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  ex- 
perience : 

1.  Health  is  the  normal  state  of  the  average  person. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  study  the  simple  laws  of 
health,  so  as  to  understand  and  obey  them. 

3.  It  is  better  to  live  long  and  happily,  than  to  exist 
a brief  time  in  misery. 

4.  It  is  better  to  keep  one’s  health,  than  to  struggle 
to  partially  regain  what  has  been  forfeited  by  careless- 
ness. 

5.  Medical  advice  and  drugs  should  be  the  last  resort 
of  an  intelligent  person.  (Avoid  tobacco  in  all  forms.) 

6.  Sunshine,  fresh  air,  pure  water,  simple  food,  exer- 
cise, and  regular  sleep  are  within  reach  of  all. 

7.  Good  thoughts,  pleasant  companionship,  and  cheer- 
ful kindness  toward  all,  react  on  the  person  who  enjoys 
them,  to  his  everlasting  benefit. 

Some  of  these  may  seem  to  be  self-evident  truths,  but 
how  many  persons  adopt  even  a small  part  of  what  all 
will  agree  are  the  first  principles  of  a happy  and  useful 
life ! 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  concerned  in  the  education  of 
the  young  to  see  that  habits  of  systematic  right  living 
are  adopted  early  by  their  charges,  for  without  them  the 
thoughtless  fail  to  do  their  plain  and  easy  duty — to  keep 
healthy,  the  first  of  the  triplet  of  blessings,  “healtli3^. 
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wealth}^  and  wise,”  which  our  mother  taught  us  were 
the  reward  of  those  who  were  “earh^  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise.” 

“Our  Planet,  Its  Past  and  Future,  or  six  lectures  on 
geology,”  l)y  William  Denton,  is  a l:)ook  which  I value  ex- 
ceedingly, as  it  presents  the  subject  in  a pleasing  and  in- 
telligible manner.  I heard  Mr.  Denton  lecture  in  Loomis 
hall,  in  New  Haven,  about  1870,  and  was  always  glad  to 
welcome  him,  but  his  advanced  ideas  were  not  generally 
well  received  at  the  time  and  he  was  not  invited  to  appear 
again.  There  is  nothing  about  his  lectures  that  the  most 
conservative  geologist  of  the  twentieth  centur^^  would  not 
agree  with. 

The  lectures  were  marked  by  great  learning  in  many 
other  fields,  from  which  he  drew  illustrations  in  a very 
instructive  way,  and  one  could  but  feel  that  the  time  was 
well  spent  in  listening  to  him.  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to 
have  them  published,  in  order  to  read  over  and  study  his 
points  at  leisure. 

A rccapittilation  of  the  lectures  ma3^  prove  interesting 
to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  book.  The  first 
lecture  deals  with  ‘‘The  external  appearance  of  the  earth 
and  its  internal  structure.”  He  begins  by  saying:  ‘‘This 
is  a beautiful  and  wonderful  world,  on  whose  surface  we 
live,”  and  goes  on  to  speak,  in  the  most  appreciative 
st^de,  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  clouds ; the  ocean 
and  mossy  ledges ; the  organic  existences ; tall  pines  and 
mosses,  eagles  and  humming  birds,  deer  and  squirrels, 
whales  and  animalcula^,  inhabiting  the  water,  until  the 
brain  is  Axzzy  with  delight  when  he  at  last  arrives  at  the 
culmination,  man.  Then  he  delves  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth  and  speaks  of  it  as  a book  laid  open  for  the  in- 
struction of  man.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth. 

‘‘The  immense  age  of  the  earth”  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  lecture.  In  this,  he  begins  from  the  astronomical 
standpoint  and  endeavors  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity" of  the  universe  as  compared  with  the  common 
conception  of  it.  From  that,  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
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“grand  old  earth”  and  of  ancient  trees,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  some  over  5000  years  old.  The  geological  strata 
and  the  succession  of  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal, 
are  dealt  with,  down  to  the  carboniferous  period,  which 
has  a lecture  to  itself,  on  account  of  its  being  so  prolific. 

The  fourth  lecture  brings  us  to  the  glacial  period  and 
the  fifth  begins  with  a paragraph  of  so  much  interest  that 
I quote  it  verbatim.  “As  our  planet  never  twice  occupies 
the  same  point  in  space,  as  it  journeys  round  the  sun,  so 
it  has  never  twice  occupied  the  same  position  in  its  pro- 
gressive geological  movement,  nor  been  twice  in  the  same 
condition,  from  its  nebulous  birth  to  the  present  time. 
Its  course  has  been  progressive;  yet  its  pathway  has  not 
been  perfectly  straight,  nor  the  rate  of  its  march  invaria- 
bly uniform.  As,  in  the  advancing  springtime,  we  are 
checked  in  our  anticipations  of  fine  weather  by  bitter 
blasts,  as  cold  as  winter’s  breath,  so  it  has  been  in  the 
progress  of  the  world.  There  have  been  times  when  it 
seemed  to  be  marching  backward  rather  than  forward ; 
yet  out  of  all,  as  the  year  advances  to  smiling  May,  the 
world  has  marched  on  to  a brighter  day.”  This  is  the 
introduction  to  his  lecture  on  the  glacial  period,  which  he 
instances  as  just  such  a seeming  retrogression.  In  the 
sixth  and  last  of  the  series,  the  future  of  this  planet  and 
its  inhabitants  is  dealt  with. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  New  Haven  for  any  length 
of  time  will  recall  “Beckwith’s  Almanac,”  an  annual  pub- 
lication of  about  150  pages,  having  the  portrait  of  its 
bearded  author,  wearing  a silk  hat,  on  its  front  cover, 
which  is  of  paper  and  bordered  with  advertisements.  Mr. 
Beckwith  was  a peculiar  character  and  especially  expert 
as  a mathematician,  being  a land  surveyor.  The  almanac 
was  issued  for  its  sixty-first  year  in  1908,  by  a grand- 
daughter of  its  originator,  and  although  I have  been 
absent  from  New  Haven  for  more  than  ten  years,  I still 
find  it  a valuable  publication  to  have  on  hand  for  consul- 
tation. Between  the  many  advertisements  are  to  be  found, 
besides  the  usual  information  which  goes  to  make  up  an 
almanac,  a chronicle  of  the  events  which  have  transpired 
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during  the  previous  twelve  months,  ehiefl^^  eoneerning 
those  eonnected  at  some  time  with  the  state  of  Conneeti- 
cut;  large  hres,  burglaries,  aecidents,  deaths,  mad  dogs, 
unique  weather  conditions,  (such  as  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  cyclones,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  1908  number 
of  this  almanac.  This  forms  a vearly  recapitulation  of 
all  the  striking  events,  which  is  interesting  for  one  who 
once  took  an  active  part  there  to  read. 

The  vessels  all  had  in  their  cabins  a copy  of  Beck- 
with’s Almanac,  which  was  constanth^  consulted  by  mari- 
ners. New  Haven  having  a good  harbor,  which  is  a port 
of  call  for  most  of  the  coastwise  trade,  there  is  a general 
tide  table  of  all  the  ports  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  Locall}^  there  are  colored  cuts  of  the 
Connecticut  Yacht  Club  flags  and  charts  of  the  chief  har- 
bors on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  the  Sound.  There  is  a 
description  of  each  lighthouse  suflieiently  exact  for  the  use 
of  mariners,  also  imfltifarious  directions  concerning  dis- 
tances, anchorage,  coaling,  and  other  information  of  use 
to  the  vessels  phdng  along  the  coast.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
very  useful  publication  for  those  doing  business  on  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven. 

For  practical  value  it  is  very  different  from  its  much- 
vaunted  contemporary,  the  Thomas  Almanac,  published 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  which  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land rety.  In  fact,  the  whole  name  is  “The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac,’’  and  its  3^ellow  covers  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  old  Bay  State.  If  one  opens 
a copy,  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  contain  the  pencilled 
record  of  the  most  important  doings  on  that  particular 
farm ; when  a horse  was  bought,  or  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily was  born  or  died,  and  many  curious  items  of  family 
interest  are  to  be  seen  written  on  the  margins  of  the 
Thomas  Almanacs  filed  away  in  the  attic. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  my  books,  but 
only  serves  to  indicate  what  kind  of  books  interest  me. 
When  the  printed  page  becomes  tiresome  there  is  ever  the 
Book  of  Nature,  and  my  home  is  in  one  of  the  favored 
sections  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  home  grounds 
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contain  splendid  trees,  level  fields,  and  a deep  glen,  ever- 
green embowered  and  divided  by  a small  rivulet  of  clear 
water.  As  the  seasons  work  their  changes,  and  each  day 
shows  the  landscape  in  varied  aspects  of  morning,  noon, 
and  sunset  glow,  there  is  a never-failing  source  of  enter- 
tainment and  inspiration  at  my  very  door.  Life  cannot 
fail  of  being  better  for  all  this  beauty. 
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PART  III. 


GENEALOGICAL. 


THE  DICKERMANS  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

“It  is  something,  in  an  ordinary  home,  to  know  that 
one’s  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  high-minded, 
strong,  and  true.  In  sueh  a thought  there  is  an  incentive 
to  a worthier  life.  And  is  it  not  something  to  know  of 
the  more  attenuated . family  bonds  which  reach  to  many 
generations — to  be  conscious  of  our  kinship  with  those 
who  have  borne  their  part  as  builders  of  society  and  of 
the  nation — to  recognize  as  of  our  own  household  multi- 
tudes who  to-day  are  engaged  in  forceful  activities  on  a 
thousand  fields  all  over  the  world?’’  Thus  wrote  Edward 
Dwight  Dickerman  and  George  Sherwood  Dickerman,  in 
the  preface  of  the  Dickerman  Ancestry,  published  at  New 
Haven  in  1897.  That  work  is  the  authority  for  much 
which  follows. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Adams  was,  before  her  marriage.  Miss 
Jennie  Edgerton  Dickerman  of  New  Haven,  and  traces  her 
ancestry  in  direct  line  to  Thomas  Dickerman,  who  came 
to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  at  about  the  same  time  that  Henry 
Adams  came  to  Braintree,  Mass.  His  son  Abraham  went 
to  New  Haven  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
line  is  through  Isaac,  Stephen,  Elisha,  and  Thomas  Pun- 
derson  Dickerman,  who  was  Mrs.  Adams’s  father,  and 
lived  on  Whalley  avenue  in  New  Haven  when  we  first 
met. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  and  add  dates,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  also  the  female  side  of  the  family,  the  records  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  Thomas  Dickerman,  married  Ellen  , who  afterwards  married 

John  Ballard. 

(2)  Abraham,  born  about  1634;  married  Mary  Cooper. 

(3)  Isaac,  born  November,  1677;  married  first,  Mary  Atwater;  second, 

Elizabeth  Punderson. 

(4)  Stephen,  born  Oct.  14,  1721 ; married  Eunice  Tuttle. 
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(5)  Elisha,  born  March  5,  1769;  married  first,  Ann  Scott;  second, 

Pamelia  Goodrich, 

(6)  Thomas  Pundekson  Dickerman,  born  Oct.  28,  1808;  died  Jan.  22, 

1879.  Married,  May  21,  1837,  Sarah  Maria  Parsons,  born 

Aug.  30,  1808;  died  Aug.  11,  1885. 

(7)  Jennie  Edgerton,  born  Sept.  30,  1848;  married  Oct.  6,  1868 

Nelson  Adams. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Diekerman  first  appears  in  the 
annals  of  Dorehester  on  the  roll  of  the  ehureh,  among 
the  earliest  subseribers  to  the  covenant. 

The  name  of  Dickerman  is  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate the  German  origin  of  the  famih^,  as  there  are  still 
those  of  the  name  in  Germany,  and  “dicker,”  translated 
into  English,  means  stout,  which  added  to  “man,”  would 
signify  “a  stout  man,”  possibly  indicating  that  some  of 
the  family,  in  earl}^  times,  were  notably  stout. 

Thomas  Dickerman  is  on  record,  on  March  18,  1637, 
as  acquiring  some  land  for  a cow  pasture  on  the  shore 
of  the  Neponset  river.  His  name  is  one  of  seventy-one 
on  a land  conveyance,  for  the  support  of  a schoolmaster, 
in  1641.  After  two  hundred  years  his  handwriting  still 
exists,  to  show  the  plain,  bold  character  of  the  writer. 
The  ehureh  records  give  only  the  dates  of  the  baptism  of 
his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  and  the  dismissal  of  his 
widow  to  the  church  in  “Meadfield,”  where  her  second 
husband,  John  Ballard,  lived.  From  deeds  and  other  legal 
papers,  something  more  is  to  be  learned  of  Thomas  Dick- 
erman, especially  from  the  inventory  of  his  goods,  which 
enumerates  a generous  supply  of  articles  in  vogue  at  the 
time.  He  appears  to  have  been  a tailor  and  also  a farmer 
at  Boston  Neck.  Two  j^ears  after  his  death  his  widow, 
Ellen  Dickerman,  bought  the  homestead. 

On  June  26,  1637,  a company  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  arrived  at  Boston.  They  did  not  remain  there,  how- 
ever, but  stayed  only  until  they  could  find  a suitable 
place  in  which  to  settle  permanently.  With  due  caution, 
they  sent  seven  men  to  spend  the  winter  in  examining 
into  the  situation.  Their  report  seems  to  have  been  favor- 
able, for  in  March  of  the  following  year  they  completed 
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their  voyage  by  settling  in  Quiiinipiae,  Conn.,  where  there 
was  a fine  harbor.  It  is  reeorcled  that  a number  of  these 
settlers  built  sueh  costly  houses  that  they  outdid  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  mansions 
ma}"  be  gained  hy  the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  nineteen 
fireplaces.  The  settlers  of  what  became  New  Haven  were 
wealthy  and  thcA^  endeavored  to  transplant  London  into 
the  wilderness. 

This  was  the  city  to  which,  twenty  years  after  its 
settlement,  Abraham  Dickerman,  having  married  Mar^^ 
Cooper,’  of  New  Haven,  went  to  live,  and  here  their  de- 
scendants have  resided  ever  since. 

Elisha  Dickerman,  born  March  5,  1769,  married  twice, 
having  by  the  first  marriage  two  children  and  by  the 
second  nine,  of  whom  the  seventh,  Thomas  Punderson 
Dickerman,  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Nelson  Adams. 

Thomas  Punderson  Dickerman  married  Sarah  Maria 
Parsons,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  (Silliman)  Par- 
sons. Rev.  Leonard  Bacon  performed  the  ceremony  and 
the^^  continued  to  reside  in  New  Haven. 

Their  six  children  are  as  follows: 

i.  Thomas  Parsons,  born  June  1,  1838;  married  Oct.  22,  1861, 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Smith.  He  died  April  23,  1904*. 

ii.  Joanna  Silliman,  born  Nov.  30,  1840;  died  Oct.  20,  1842. 

iii.  Grace,  born  Oct.  3,  1842;  married  Oct.  28,  1873,  Joseph  Lee. 

iv.  Sarah  Silliman,  born  Oct.  30,  1844;  died  Oct.  8,  1884. 

V.  Jennie  Edgerton,  born  Sept.  30,  1848;  married  Oct.  6,  1868, 
Nelson  Adams. 

vi.  John  Goodrich,  twin  with  Jennie  Edgerton,  born  Sept.  30, 
1848;  married  Jidy  29,  1874,  Ella  J.  Peters,  who  died  April 
26,  1885;  he  died  Oct.  10,  1891. 

Jennie  Edgerton  (Dickerman)  Adams  and  Nelson  Adams 
had  three  children.  Burton  Sumner,  Grace  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  Louise.  We  were  married  on  a pleasant  October 
da3"  in  1868,  at  the  old  Dickerman  homestead,  153  Whal- 
ley  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Jennie  was  the  youngest 
of  her  family,  as  I was  of  mine.  It  is  on  record  that  we 
were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  James  E.  Willard,  pastor 
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of  the  Westville  Congregational  ehnreli.  The  conntr\^  wavS 
somewhat  settled  after  the  Civil  War,  when  we  eoin- 
menced  hotisekeeping.  I had  purehased  the  ]3ropertv  at 
68  George  vStreet  that  spring.  It  was  arranged  for  two 
families,  and,  as  the  east  side  was  nnoeenpied,  we  began 
oiir  housekeeping  there.  In  those  da}^s  there  were  good 
neighbors  about  there. 

Our  boy,  Burtie,  was  born  there,  and  was  sueh  a well- 
made  little  fellow  that  we  did  not  dream  of  his  life  being 
shortened.  He  was  in  earth  life  with  us  only  eight  and 
one-half  years  and  added  mueh  to  the  interest  of  our  home 
while  he  was  there.  Grace  Elizabeth  was  our  seeond-born 
and  now  is  living  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  her  husband, 
Frank  S.  Valentine,  and  her  two  children.  Our  third  child 
was  Mary  Louise,  born  also  in  New  Haven.  We  did  our 
best  to  keep  her,  but  she  passed  out  in  four  months. 

Those  years  brought  many  changes,  both  in  the  fam- 
ily and  in  business  activities.  The  decade  between  1867 
and  1877  exceeded  an^^  other  in  the  amount  of  1113"  tran- 
sactions, and  was  the  high  tide  of  freight  shipments  Iw 
water  and  rail.  The  southern  phos]3hate  beds  were  only 
just  beginning  to  open  up,  and  refrigerating  by  rail  was 
practically  unknown.  My  central  plant  in  New  Haven 
was  but  one  of  several  I was  running,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  partners  in  most  of  them.  While  I was  handling 
large  quantities  of  freight  in  carload  lots  by  rail  and  to 
some  extent  by  canal  boats,  the  greatest  volume  was 
shipped  by  schooners  in  the  coastwise  trade.  These  ves- 
sels were  loaded  at  my  wharf  at  East  Haven,  hired  with 
storage  facilities  of  John  Dwight,  who  was  known  as 
“the  saltpetre  works  man”  and  owned  the  New  Haven 
Chemical  Works,  a manufactory  of  saltpetre  and  soda, 
now  the  property'  of  the  National  Wire  Company.  Over 
the  hills  in  Foxen  were  1113^  newW-built  works,  and  there 
I went  to  live  in  1869.  In  those  da3^s  I did  business  under 
a permit  issued  b3"  the  selectmen  of  East  Haven,  but  now 
that  section  has  been  annexed  to  New  Haven,  ]3erhaps  be- 
cause the  connecting  bridges  were  mostW  owned  in  the 
larger  community.  It  was  a very  pleasant  place  for  a 
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suburl^an  residence,  well  supplied  then  as  now  with  shade 
trees,  and  peopled  with  men  and  women  whose  acquaint- 
ance 1 have  been  glad  to  keep  up  ever  since ; but  with 
my  out-of-town  business  it  was  inconvenient  to  reach. 
My  attention  was  given  to  commercial  matters  in  New 
York  city  and  various  other  localities,  in  consequence  of 
which  a more  accessible  residence  was  desirable,  and  in 
April,  1872,  I bought  some  land  on  Whalley  avenue  and 
constructed  substantial  brick  buildings  of  the  best  style, 
which  are  still  standing  and  occupied.  The  first  house, 
completed  in  1873,  was  planned  for  ourselves  and  was  a 
very  complete  home.  Three  years  after,  in  the  Centennial 
year,  I built  a second  brick  house  on  an  adjoining  lot, 
which  was,  after  all,  quite  an  outlay  of  funds,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  details,  together  with  all  my  other 
affairs  in  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  lines,  kept  me 
well  occupied.  I had  arrived  at  this  state  of  affairs  grad- 
ually, by  degrees,  and  was  not  frustrated  by  it. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  period  occurred  the  great 
financial  loss  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  my  factor}^  and 
storehouse  in  Bridgeport,  as  told  on  page  94. 

The  sixties  had  seen  the  rising  tide  of  my  business ; 
the  seventies  found  it  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
but  there  was  a premonition  of  changes  ahead.  My 
friends  kept  me  informed  of  the  rise  of  the  western  stock 
yards.  I had  alread^^  changed  from  retail  to  wholesale, 
shi])ping  by  vessel  loads  and  more.  I used  to  take  little 
Burtie  along  with  me  to  the  wharves  of  New  Haven  and 
sometimes  to  Bridgeport.  The  sailors  would  get  him  so 
interested  that  he  would  want  to  stay  with  them.  On 
January  6,  1878,  he  met  with  an  accident  while  out 
coasting  with  some  other  boys  and  injured  his  head. 
Some  years  previously  he  had  fallen  from  a building  and 
injured  his  shoulder,  and  this  additional  injury  caused  him 
much  distress ; and  with  all  we  could  do,  or  have  done, 
the  physicians  were  unable  to  save  him  to  us.  On  Janu- 
ar}^  27,  of  the  3^ear  1878,  he  paSvSed  out,  greatly  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Coming  to  Whalle}-  avenue  brought  us  near  to  Mrs. 
Adams’s  family,  and  our  friendship  was  eordial.  Her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Sarah  Silliman  Dickerman,  had  a ]:>rivate  sehool 
for  (juite  a term  of  years,  whieh  our  Burtie  attended. 

In  the  vieinity  also  lived  our  brother,  Thomas  Par- 
sons Dickerman,  with  his  famiU".  He  was  the  hrst-born 
of  the  family  and  married  a New  Haven  lady.  Miss  Caro- 
line Elizabeth  Smith,  October  22,  1861,  about  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  in  the  Union  Army.  Their  children  are: 

i.  Thomas  Smith,  horn  Jan.  8,  1864;  died  Dec.  12,  1865. 

ii.  Carrie  S.,  born  Jnly  5,  1866. 

iii.  George  Parsons,  born  March  21,  1869. 

iv.  John  Edmund,  born  Nov.  6,  1871  ; died  April  2,  1874. 

V.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  10,  1874. 

vi.  Sarah  Ethel  Silliman,  born  May  31,  1880;  died  Jan.  25, 

1885. 

vii.  Hobart  Bigelow  Mekwin,  born  July  2,  1884. 

Of  Thomas  Parsons  Dickerman,  his  daughter  writes 
the  following  in  his  memort^ : 

“The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Thomas  Parsons  Dicker- 
man,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  1,  1838.  His 
parents,  Thomas  Ihinderson  Dickerman  and  Sarah  Maria 
Parsons,  were  both  sjirung  from  sturdy  New  England 
stock.  On  his  father’s  side,  from  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. ; on  his  mother’s  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Ohio,  some  com- 
ing back  east,  to  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  and  the  others  staying 
in  the  then  far  West.  Educated  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
city,  graduated  from  the  Lancastrian  school  for  boys 
kept  by  John  E.  Lowell,  and  always  an  ardent  reader 
and  close  student,  he  was  an  unusually  well-informed  and 
intelligent  man.  At  an  early  age  he  kept  books  for  his 
father,  then  in  the  shoe  business  on  Broadway,  New  Ha- 
ven. In  1853  a serious  throat  trouble  threatened  him  and 
he  went  to  the  then  famous  water  cure  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  receiving  much  benefit  therefrom.  A few  years  later 
came  the  call  from  his  country  to  enlist  under  ‘ Old  Glory  ’ 
to  save  our  Union.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
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battle  front,  October  22,  1861,  he  wRvS  united  in  marriage 
with  Caroline  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  George  A. 
Smith  and  Lucy  Ann  Merwin,  who  were  both  descended 
from  fighters  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  was  secre- 
tar3^  to  General  Burnside,  came  north  twice  with  rebel 
prisoners  for  exchange,  was  under  close  fire  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  at  one  time  was  in  charge  of  all  the  supplies  for 
the  Arm^^  of  the  Potomac.  A rubber  field  cape,  with  bul- 
let holes,  was  kept  in  the  family  for  years  as  an  interest- 
ing reminder  of  what  the  soldiers  faced.  His  throat  trouble 
reappeared  and  he  was  discharged  from  duty  on  the  battle- 
field before  Richmond,  having  to  go  to  Washington  to  get 
his  discharge  papers  and  pay.  He  did  clerical  work  in 
Washington  for  a year,  and  after  the  war  was  over  spent 
some  time  in  Providence  with  General  Burnside. 

“In  July,  1865,  he  went  to  work  in  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  where  he  served  faithfully 
for  thirty-eight  years  and  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  at 
his  desk  in  the  bank,  from  which  stroke  he  died.  Of  his 
unfailing  courtesy"  and  genial,  kindly  manners,  all  who  came 
in  business  contact  with  him  still  speak.  He  was  beloved 
by  all.  An  earnest,  steadfast,  Christian  gentleman,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  treasurer  of  the 
society  for  years,  he  is  missed  there ; a member  of  the 
Masonic  bodies,  secretar3^  of  three  and  treasurer  of  an- 
other, he  is  missed  there ; a member  of  the  Grand  Army, 
he  is  still  thought  of  b_v  his  surviving  comrades ; more 
than  all,  he  is  missed  in  his  family  circle. 

“Seven  children,  Thomas,  Carrie,  George,  John,  Mary, 
Ethel,  and  Hobart,  were  born  to  him,  of  whom  four,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  still  survive,  also  the  wife  of  his 
early  youth,  with  whom  he  lived  in  happy  union  forty- 
two  years,  making  their  home  in  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  which  is  on  the  tract  of  ground  which  has  been  in 
the  family  since  New  Haven  was  settled.  His  life  was  not 
in  vain,  for  his  works  and  his  deeds  live  after  him;  his 
was  of  the  lives  we  call  blessed.’’  c.  s.  d. 
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The  notice  of  his  death  reads:  “In  the  death  of  T. 
Parsons  Dickerman,  April  23,  1904,  the  city  loses  one  of 
its  best  citizens.” 

Grace  Dickerman  married  Joseph  Lee,  of  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  October  28,  1873.  They  lived  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  a short  time  and  their  twin  sons,  Lewis  Williams  and 
Francis  Joseph,  were  born  there  December  6,  1877.  Fran- 
cis Joseph  died  March  30,  1879.  Lewis  Williams  married 

April  15,  1900,  Miss  Florence and  the^^  made 

their  home  in  Nicholson,  Penn.  There  are  two  children. 
Hazel  Marion  and  Harry  Goodrich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lee  occup3^  the  old  Dickerman  homestead  at  New  Haven, 
into  which  Mrs.  Lee’s  father  moved  with  his  family,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  living  with  his  mother,  who  needed 
his  care. 

The  next  daughter,  Sarah  Silliman  Dickerman,  never 
married,  but  became  an  expert  telegrapher  for  the  New 
YMrk,  New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  Company,  after 
which  she  kept  a private  school  for  young  children  in 
New  Haven. 

Jennie  Edgerton  Dickerman,  who  married  Nelson  Ad- 
ams, was  born  on  Broadway,  New  Haven,  September  30, 
1848.  The  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
being  on  the  property  of  the  Elum  Hull  estate.  When  she 
was  two  years  old  her  parents  moved  the  house  up  to 
Whalley  avenue,  to  property  conveyed  to  T.  P.  Dickerman 
from  the  Elisha  Dickerman  estate.  When  she  was  eight 
years  of  age  thc3^  removed  to  the  old  Dickerman  home- 
stead, just  a short  distance  above.  She  attended  the  Web- 
ster public  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  older  sister, 
Grace,  afterwards  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  being  a teacher  in  that 
school  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  attendance  there. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Nelson  Adams.  After 
living  some  forty  years  in  New  Haven  the  family  removed 
to  Springfield,  Mass.  Their  three  children  were  born  in 
New  Haven.  Only  Grace  Elizabeth  lived  to  maturity ; 
she  married  Frank  Seaman  Valentine  and  they  live  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  having  two  daughters,  Cora  Mildred, 
born  March  22,  1897,  and  Ruby  Louise,  born  Januarj^ 
31,  1904. 
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Mrs.  Adams’s  twin  brother,  John  Goodrich,  born  Sep- 
tember 30,  1848,  married  July  27,  1874,  Ella  Peters. 
They  went  to  Florida,  and  while  there  their  little  daugh- 
ter, Daisy,  met  with  an  accident,  and  died.  Their  son, 
John  Goodrich,  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  August  30, 
1880,  and  died  near  Twin  Mountain  House,  N.  H.,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1910;  his  body  was  placed  in  Evergreen  cemeter3^. 
New  Haven,  by  direction  of  the  writer.  Ella  Peters  Dick- 
erman  died  in  Derby,  Conn.,  April  26,  1885;  John  Good- 
rich Dickerman,  senior,  died  October,  1891. 

Some  Family  Legends. 

Ever^^  family  has  some  legends  which  have  come  down 
through  the  years,  and  the  Dickerman  family  is  no  excep- 
tion in  that  respect. 

The  old  homestead  was  built  about  1798  by  Mrs. 
Adams’s  grandfather.  During  the  war  of  1812  her  grand- 
mother drove  to  Hamden  to  get  some  pumpkins,  taking 
two  of  her  little  boys.  The  pumpkins  being  secured,  she 
started  for  home,  but  on  the  way  she  met  a man  driving 
towards  Hamden,  greatly  excited,  for  he  said  that  the 
British  were  coming.  She  hurried  her  horse  to  greater 
speed,  holding  on  to  the  reins  and  the  bo3^s  as  best  she 
could,  while  the  pumpkins  began  rolling  out  of  the  back 
of  the  wagon,  so  that  b3^  the  time  she  had  reached  home 
they  were  all  gone,  but  they  were  of  small  account  just 
then.  It  proved  to  be  a false  alarm,  but  it  might  have 
been  otherwise. 

The  grandfather  was  a builder  and  he  constructed  sev- 
eral fine  residences  still  standing.  He  cultivated  several 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  his  home.  For  several  3^ears  he 
gave  lodgings  and  meals  to  post  riders  and  men  who  came 
into  town  with  produce  for  market,  as  there  were,  of 
course,  no  railroads  then.  They  usuall3^  came  two  or 
three  at  a time,  one  or  two  da3^s  of  the  week. 

A family  of  Dickermans  lived  in  a red  house  on  Broad- 
way, and  a member  of  it  was  an  old  bachelor  who  was 
mildly  insane.  When  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  Brit- 
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ish  were  coming  the  family  went  np  to  West  Rock,  bnt 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  go  with  them.  He  had  an  old 
flintlock  gun  and  said  that  he  cotdd  defend  himself.  When 
the  soldiers  marched  down  Broadway  the_v  had  to  go 
through  Westville,  because  the  West  Haven  bridge  was 
burned,  and  they  were  ver\^  angry  at  being  obliged  to  go 
so  far  out  of  their  way.  A few  of  them  went  to  the  old 
house  and  asked  the  bachelor  cpiestions.  He  would  not 
answer  them,  so  one  of  the  soldiers  cut  out  his  tongue. 
They  marched  off,  but  it  was  not  long  after  that  one  of 
their  officers  found  out  about  it  and,  being  angry  at  the 
outrage,  punished  the  soldier. 

Grandfather  Parsons  was  born  near  Boston,  entered 
the  army  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  for  seven  years.  After  the  war  he 
married  Miss  Silliman,  a cousin  of  Professor  Silliman,  and 
went  to  Delaware  county.  New  York,  to  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Roxbur\",  near  which  place  Congress  gave  ever3^ 
soldier  in  the  Continental  Army  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  occup3^  it. 
He  was  a cooper  and  built  a house  and  cooper’s  shop, 
where  he  made  barrels,  casks,  etc.,  for  his  neighbors,  also 
cultivated  the  land. 

Six  children  were  born  there,  Levi,  Ira,  Burton,  Sarah, 
Phebe,  and  Thomas.  Thomas  died  very  young.  Grand- 
mother Parsons  died  when  the  children  were  \^oung ; Levi, 
the  oldest,  was  only  fourteen  3^ears  old.  Her  mother, 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  was  so  distressed 
in  mind,  thinking  of  the  bereaved  little  family,  that  she 
started  out  for  Ohio  to  take  care  of  them.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  reach  them,  for  beyond  Albany  she  must 
depend  on  farmers  who  came  to  market,  but  the  brave 
woman  persevered,  and  by  inquiring  found  those  who 
were  going  in  the  right  direction.  One  after  another  car- 
ried her  along,  until  she  reached  the  dear  ones  and  was 
warmly  welcomed. 

Grandmother  Parsons  was  still  living  when  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  mother 
said  that  they  heard  the  cannon  distinctly.  Great-grand- 
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mother  Silliman  stayed  there  long  enough  to  get  the 
family  into  good  running  order  and  prepare  elothing  for 
the  girls,  then  she  returned  east,  bringing  with  her  Sarah 
and  Phebe.  After  she  left  them,  Levi  did  the  baking  and 
they  got  along  very  well. 

When  mother  was  with  grandmother,  she  said  the  In- 
dians used  to  eome  to  the  house  and  that  they  left  the 
papooses  by  the  side  of  the  house  near  the  door  when 
they  came  in.  They  were  strapped  to  a board,  face  to  the 
sun,  and  very  seldom  cried.  When  the  Indians  came 
Phebe  would  hide  under  the  bed,  but  Sarah’s  curiosity 
overcame  her  fear  and  she  stayed  around  to  watch  them. 


THE  BRAINTREE  ADAMSES. 

The  Braintree  Adamses  trace  their  history  from  Henry 
Adams  through  Joseph  (1),  John  (2),  to  John  (3),  who 
was  the  second  president  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
Quincy  (4),  his  son,  also  a president. 

The  patriot,  Samuel  Adams  (3),  who  was  by  some 
regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  his  cousin  John  (3), 
the  president,  has  statues  to  his  memory  in  Boston  and 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  He  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  convened  in  Boston  to  demand  that 
the  British  troops  be  withdrawn.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  “Boston^  Tea  Party,”  which,  disguised  as  Indians, 
pitched  the  taxed  tea  overboard  into  Boston  harbor,  and 
was  equally  active  in  all  matters  tending  towards  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Colonies.  A member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1766,  he  became  a clerk  of  that  body.  He  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  was  a member  of  the 
first  Congress.  He  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  that  state  for  five  years,  and  in  1794  became  its  gov- 
ernor, serving  in  that  capacity  until  1797.  He  was  preju- 
diced against  George  Washington  on  account  of  his  aris- 
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tocratic  tendencies  and  was  an  admirer  of  the  French 
Revolution.  While  he  l)ore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  for 
liberty-  and  was,  in  a measure,  rewarded  by  the  people, 
vet  he  was  overshadowed  by  his  more  aristocratic  con- 
temporary, John  Adams,  whose  education  and  connections 
tended  towards  greater  ])opularit\^  among  those  in  power. 

John  Adams  (3),  was  equalty  prominent  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  was  also  a signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  His  name,  together  with  that 
of  Samuel  Adams,  is  to  be  seen  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  New  York  Universitj^  He  was 
also  an  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  was  counsel  for 
the  town  of  Boston  at  the  time  that  it  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. A member  of  Congress  in  1774,  he  was  chosen 
hy  that  bod\^  to  help  draft  resolutions  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence. Returning  home,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  which  had  substantialh^  declared  war  with  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  that  John  Adams  was  the  first  to  suggest 
George  Washington  for  commander-in-ehief  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  The  credit  for  choosing  “E  pluribus  unum  ” 
to  be  the  motto  on  the  United  States  seal  belongs  also  to 
him. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionar3^  AVar  he  was  sent 
abroad  on  diplomatic  missions  and  served  with  credit  to 
the  nation.  He  was  our  first  ambassador  to  England  and 
filled  that  difficult  position  satisfactorily.  He  was  a hard 
worker,  and  one  has  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  “clear- 
est head  and  the  firmest  heart  of  an^^  man  in  Congress.” 

His  wife,  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  the  minister  of 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  was  a great  beauty,  and,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  considered  above  him  in  social  posi- 
tion. Her  diar^"  and  letters  are  preserved  and  contain  a 
graphic  account  of  that  turbulent  period  in  the  histor^^  ot 
the  Colonies. 

How  John  Adams  became  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1797,  and  what  he  accomplished  has 
passed  into  histor3^ 

John  Quincy  Adams  (4),  son  of  the  second  president, 
became  the  sixth  president  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
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considered  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  times, 
having  had  the  advantages  of  travel  and  study  al:>road, 
where  he  had  accompanied  his  distinguished  father.  He 
represented  the  United  States  in  Germany,  Russia,  and 
England.  He  was  secretary  of  state  under  President  Mon- 
roe and  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in 
1825.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  entered  Congress, 
and  eontinued  to  serve  his  eountry  until  his  death  in 
1848,  at  which  time  I was  seventeen  years  old ; I remem- 
ber the  oceurrence  faintly. 

The  full  aecount  of  the  aehievements  of  these  worthies 
fills  many  volumes,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred 
after  this  brief  notice.  The  opinions  of  no  other  men  are 
more  constantly  quoted,  even  to  the  present  day,  than 
those  of  the  Adamses.  They  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  nation,  and  one  can  but  feel  a just 
pride  in  sharing  the  name  of  such  men. 

In  a reeently  published  “Woreester  County  History, 
Genealogieal  and  Personal  Memoirs,”  the  following  trib- 
ute to  the  Adamses  is  to  be  found:  “No  person  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  meet  with 
the  name  of  Adams,  whieh  recalls  to  mind  the  heroic  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  various  representatives  of  this 
family  in  all  the  numerous  struggles  attending  the  life  of 
the  eolony,  the  casting  off  of  the  bands  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  forged  by  the  ‘ Mother  Country  ’ — the  great 
movement  for  national  independence  and  in  the  formation 
of  a compact  that  has  brought  security  and  harmony  to 
one  of  the  strongest,  yet  most  humane  nations  of  the 
world.” 

A curious  genealogy  sent  to  me  b^^  Nelson  D.  Adams 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
New  England  Historieal  and  Genealogical  Register,  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  Vol.  VII.,  pages  39  to  40,  and  need  not  be 
quoted  here. 
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THE  ELIJAH  ADAMS  FAMILY  OF  HUBBARDSTON, 

MASvSACHUSETTS. 

First  Generation. 

1.  Henry  Adams  is  believed  to  have  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, with  his  wife,  eight  sons,  and  a daughter,  in  1632 
or  1633.  He  was  allotted  forty  aeres  of  land  at  Mount 
Wollaston  (incorporated  in  1640  as  the  town  of  Brain- 
tree), February  28,  1639  or  1640.  He  died  in  Braintree, 
October  6,  1646.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  so  little 
is  positively  known  of  this  noted  progenitor  of  the  Adams 
family  of  Quincy.  It  is  known  that  he  was  a maltster 
as  well  as  yeoman,  and  a plain,  unassuming  man  of  tact 
and  ability,  who  came  to  America  for  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  his  large  family.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  bore  any  titles  or  assumed  any  rank  among  nobility. 

Second  Generation. 

2.  Ensign  Edward,  born  in  England,  1630;  married 
first,  Lydia  Rockwood,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Agnes 
(Bicknell)  Rockwood,  died  March  3,  1676;  married  second, 
1678,  Widow  Abigail  Crafts  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
married  third,  January  6,  1709  or  1710,  Sarah  Taylor. 
He  died  November  12,  1716,  in  Medfield. 

Third  Generation. 

3.  John,  born  in  Medfield,  February  18,  1657;  mar- 
ried first,  in  1682,  Deborah  Partridge,  daughter  of  John 
and  Magdalen  (Bullard)  Partridge,  born  1662,  died  before 
1695 ; married  second,  Susanna  Breck,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Hill)  Breck  of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  born  May  10, 
1667,  died  May  28,  1744.  He  died  March  1,  1751. 

Fourth  Generation. 

4.  Obadiah,  born  in  Medway  January  20,  1689  ; mar- 
ried April  24,  1716,  Christian  Sanford  of  Mendon,  Mass., 
daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  Sanford.  She  died  July  21, 
1777.  He  died  November  22,  1765. 
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Fifth  Generation. 

5.  Nathan,  born  in  Medway  December  3,  1723;  mar- 
ried May  9,  1750,  Kesia  Thompson,  daughter  of  Eleazer 
and  Hannah  (Daniel)  Thompson,  born  Nov.  17,  1730. 
He  died  January  26,  1800. 

Sixth  Generation. 

6.  Elijah,  (my  grandfather,)  was  born  in  West  Med- 
way, Mass.,  January  7,  1753;  married  April  14,  1774, 
Lizzie  Morse,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Rebecca  (Cousins) 
Morse  of  Holliston,  Mass.  Emigrated  to  and  settled  in 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  in  1774.  He  died  December  7,  1817. 
She  died  December  31,  1833. 

Children  of  Elijah  Adams  (6)  and  Lizzie  Morse: 

i.  Abner,  born  Dec.  29,  1774;  married  first,  April  17,  1797, 

Molly  Underwood,  died  in  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1819;  mar- 
ried second,  Rhoda  Rheese,  died  Oct.  28,  1877.  He  died  Aug. 

10,  1856,  in  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

ii.  Lizzie,  born  March  12,  1777,  died  Oct.  22,  1785. 

iii.  Lydia,  born  March  81,  1779;  married  Oct.  24,  1805,  to  Thomas 

Lazell;  died  June  25,  1823. 

iv.  Elijah,  born  March  27,  1781,  died  Oct.  22,  1785. 

V.  David,  born  April  1,  1783,  died  Oct.  28,  1785. 

vi.  Azubah,  born  June  16,  1785,  died  Oct.  22,  1798. 

7 —  vii.  Elisha,  born  Aug.  16,  1787. 

8 —  viii.  Isabel,  born  Dec.  23,  1789. 

9 —  ix.  Rhoda,  born  March  22,  1792. 

X.  Rebecca,  born  Feb.  13,  1795,  died  Oct.  1,  1798. 

Seventh  Generation. 

7-vii.  Elisha  Adams,  born  Aug.  16,  1787;  married 
Oct.  12,  1808,  Betsey  Dean,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Grace  (Parmenter)  Dean,  of  Oakham,  Mass.,  who  died 
May  26,  1859.  He  died  in  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1868. 

Children  of  Elisha  (7-vii.)  and  Betsey  (Dean)  Adams: 

i.  Abner  Sumner,  born  Oct.  4,  1809;  went  to  Richmond,  Vir- 

ginia. Not  heard  from  since  1861. 

ii.  Elisha  Edson,  born  July  18,  1812;  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

thence  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  died  Oct.  14,  1871,  at 

Peoria,  Illinois. 
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10—  iii.  Mary,  born  Sept.  7,  1814, 

iv.  Elijah,  born  May  14,  1818;  died  March  18,  1842. 

11 —  V.  Silas,  born  Aug.  31,  1820. 

12—  vi.  Riioda  Elizabeth,  born  June  12,  1823. 

13 —  vii.  Nelson,  born  July  6,  1831. 

8—  viii.  Isabel  Adams,  born  Dec.  23,  1789;  married 
Dec.  21,  1813,  Josephus  Clifford,  who  died  Oct.  15,  1876. 
She  died  March  4,  1865. 

Children  of  Isabel  (8-viii.)  (Adams)  and  Josephus 
Clifford  : 

i.  Anson  C.,  born  April  17,  1815;  married  Clara  Wyman,  July  7, 

1842 ; residence  Worcester,  Mass.  He  died  Dec.  26,  1902. 

ii.  Betsey,  born  Jan.  13,  1817 ; married  Henry  B.  Rice  of  Natick, 

Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1850;  she  died  Aug.  13,  1868. 

iii.  Celicia,  born  Aug.  31,  1818;  married  Nov,  24,  1842,  Harri- 

son Wyman. 

iv.  Dorinda  S.,  born  F'eb.  9,  1820;  married  Aug.  8,  1844,  Samuel 

H.  Hastings,  Co.  H.,  53d  Massachusetts  Regiment;  he  died 
July  23,  1863;  she  died  Oct.  23,  1875. 

V.  Eleanor,  born  Nov.  16,  1821;  married  Nov.  29,  1843,  John 
Webster  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  Residence  South  Royalston, 
Mass. 

vi.  Fidelia,  born  Aug.  22,  1823;  died  Aug.  27,  1843. 

vii.  Isabel,  born  Sept.  5,  1825;  married  Nov.  27,  185  L,  John  A. 

Smith  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Died  March  10,  1907. 

viii.  Josephus,  born  March  31,  1827;  married  Nov.  25,  1852,  Lucy 

E.  Dunn.  Residence  Phillipston,  Mass.  He  died  1 892. 

ix.  N.\than,  born  Oct.  27,  1828;  died  Nov.  16,  1846. 

X.  Rececca,  born  Feb.  19,  1831;  died  July  31,  1857. 

N.  B.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  six  children  in  the  Clif- 
ford family  were  named  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

9- ix.  Rhoda  Adams,  born  March  22,  1792 ; married 
Jan.  31,  1815,  Willard  Earle,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
died  June  17,  1851.  She  died  Oct.  23,  1875. 

Children  of  Rhoda  (9-ix.)  (Adams)  and  Willard  Earle: 

i.  Rebecca  A.,  born  Nov.  18,  1815;  died  Dec.  7,  1815. 

ii.  William  C.,  born  April  1,  1817 ; died  March  4,  1831. 

iii.  Lorinda  M.,  born  Dec.  9,  1819;  died  May  22,  1820. 

iv.  Sarah  E.,  born  March  24,  1822;  married  Jan.  1,  1845,  to  Am- 

asa  Cox  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Residence  Illinois. 
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V.  I^ERSis,  born  Jan.  11,  1824-;  married  Dec.  25,  1848,  to  Edwin 
Chapin  of  Worcester,  Mass.  She  died  March  26,  1867. 

vi.  WiLLi.\M  W.,  born  Aug.  31,  1830;  died  April  26,  1861. 

vii.  Charles  N.,  born  Nov.  23,  1833;  married  Charity  Price  of 

Illinois. 

viii.  Louisa,  born  April  15,  1836;  died  Sept.  1,  1854. 

Eighth  Generation. 

10-iii.  Mary  Adams,  born  Sept.  7,  1814;  married 
June  16,  1842,  Abial  G.  Thomas  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  born 
in  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  June  14,  181»3;  he  died  March  28, 
1892,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  78  j^ears,  9 months,  14 
days.  She  died  Sept.  22,  1895,  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  aged 
81  years,  15  days. 

Children  of  Mary  (10-iii.)  (Adams)  and  Abial  G. 
Thomas : 

14 —  i.  Herbert  Gardner,  born  Nov.  19,  1843. 

15 —  ii.  Henry  I'ranklin,  born  March  24,  1847. 

Charles  Edson,  born  Oct.  13,  1850;  died  Nov.  13,  1853. 
George  Nelson,  born  Nov.  28,  1859;  died  Dec.  9,  1864. 


11- Y.  Silas  Adams,  born  Aug.  31,  1820;  married  first 
April  18,  1845,  Roxa  Hunting;  she  died  June  21,  1860; 
married  second,  March  10,  1863,  Pamelia  A.  Temple,  born 
Aug.  22,  1832.  He  died  Aug.  16,  1884,  in  Gardner.  She 
resides  in  Athol,  Mass. 

Children  of  Silas  (11-y.)  and  Roxa  (Hunting)  Adams: 
16— i.  AIary  Elizabeth,  iiorn  Jan.  22,  1849. 

12- vi.  Rhoda  Elizabeth  Adams,  second  of  1113-  two 
sisters,  was  born  in  Hubbardston  June  12,  1823.  She  at- 
tended the  common  school  in  our  district,  and  completed 
her  education  at  Murdock  academy  in  Winchendon,  which 
was  at  that  time  giving  the  best  instruction  of  the  period. 
She  then  worked  as  a seamstress  in  Hubbard.ston  Center, 
Fitchburg,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  she  met  George  W. 
Plummer,  a resident  of  that  cit^^  and  son  of  Amos  and 
Phebe  Plummer;  and  Nov.  20,  1849,  the\^  were  married 
at  Hubbardston.  On  page  2v5  will  be  found  the  stor}^  of 
their  married  life,  which  was  brought  to  a close  by  her 
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untimely  death  in  Fitehbiirg  Oct.  6,  1856.  Mr.  Plummer 
died  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  2,  1895.  The  trying 
days  which  preceded  Mrs.  Plummer’s  death  were  bright- 
ened somewhat  by  the  attentions  of  the  noble  women  of 
Fitchburg,  and  especially  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Plum- 
mer’s sister,  Mrs.  Elvira  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Har- 
rington, Me.,  in  1831 — the  year  of  my  l)irth.  She  married, 
second,  a Mr.  Bickner  and  lived  in  Winthrop,  Mass.,  where 
she  died. 

Children  of  Rhoda  Elizabeth  (12-vi.)  (Adams)  and  G.  W. 
Plummer. 

17 —  i.  Edward  Adams,  born  Feb.  23,  18v51,  in  Boston. 

ii.  Franklin  Pierce,  born  Feb  5,  1853,  in  Hiibbardston,  Alass., 

married  Jnlv  2,  1882,  Sarah  L.  Cook  of  Alanehester,  N,  H., 
who  was  born  in  Harrington,  Ale.,  Sept.  24,  1857.  They  now 
reside  in  Pomona,  Cal.  See  pages  77  to  80. 

iii.  Hattie  Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  28,  1855,  in  Rutland,  Alass. ; 

died  in  1864  in  Harrington,  Ale.  She  was  a sweet  ehild  of 
a remarkably  spiritual  mind. 

13— vii.  Nelson  Adams,  born  July  6,  1831,  in  Hub- 
bardston.  Mass.;  married  Oct.  6,  1868,  Jennie  Edgerton 
Dickerman  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Removed  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  1897. 

Children  of  Nelson  (13-vii.)  and  Jennie  Edgerton  (Dick- 
erman) Adams: 

i.  Burton  Sumner,  born  Aug.  17,  1869,  in  New  Haven,  Conn  ; 
died  Jan.  27,  1878,  in  New  Haven. 

18—  ii.  Grace  Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  23,  1872,  in  New  Haven, 
iii.  AIary  Louise,  born  June  2,  1874,  died  Oct.  3,  1874, 


Ninth  Generation. 

14-i.  Herbert  Gardner  Thoaias,  born  Nov.  19,  1843, 
in  Rutland,  Mass. ; married  March  26,  1867,  Myra  F. 
Wellington  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; residence,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Children  of  Herbert  G.  (14-i.)  and  Myra  F.  (Welling- 
ton) Thomas,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Springfield: 

19 —  i.  George  H.,  born  Feb.  19,  1869. 

20—  ii.  Charles  H.,  born  Sept.  30,  1875. 

21 —  iii.  Harrie  E.,  born  July  31,  1877. 
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15- ii.  Henry  Franklin  Thomas,  born  March  24, 
1847;  married  first,  April  4,  1871,  Mar3^  E.  Partridge  of 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  born  June  26,  1852.  She  died  Feb. 
25,  1878.  He  died  Dee.  24,  1905. 

Children  of  Henr^"  F.  (15-ii.)  and  Alar^^  E.  (Partridge) 
Thomas : 

i.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  4,  1873;  resides  in  Gardner. 

16- i.  Mary  Elizabeth  Adams,  (daughter  of  my 
brother  Silas,)  born  Jan.  22,1849,  in  Gardner,  Alass. ; 
married  JuW  10,  1866,  Roderick  Leslie  Bent,  a highly 
esteemed  business  man,  born  March  22,  1843;  he  died 
Jan.  5,  1895.  She  died  Sept.  8,  1909;  we  miss  her  greatly. 
The^^  lived  and  died  in  Gardner. 

Children  of  Mary  E.  (16-i.)  (Adams)  and  Roderick  L. 
Bent : 

i.  Roland  Adams,  born  March  22,  1876;  died  Nov.  28,  1894. 

ii.  Arnold  Ainslee,  born  Nov.  28,  1887.  Resides  in  Gardner. 

17- i.  Edward  Adams  Plummer,  born  Feb.  23,  1851, 
in  Boston,  Mass.;  married  Jan.  6,  1874,  Lizzie  Durgin  of 
Lawrenee,  Alass. 

Children  of  Edward  A.  (17-i.)  and  Lizzie  (Durgin) 
Plummer : 

22 — i.  Frank  P.,  born  July  1,  1875. 

ii.  Edward  George,  born  Juh"  7,  1877,  in  Lawrence,  Alass. ; mar- 
ried July  5,  1903,  Florence  E.  Rice  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hi  Hattie  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  25,  1879,  in  Manchester,  N.  H, 

iv.  Blanche  Georgiana,  born  Oct.  28,  1883,  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

V.  Charles  Brown,  born  June  13,  1886,  in  Manchester,  N.  H, 

vi.  Grace  Adams,  born  June  23,  1890,  in  Alanchester,  N.  H. 

18- ii.  Grace  Elizabeth  Adams,  born  Sept.  23,  1872, 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. ; married  April  2,  1895,  Frank  Sea- 
man Valentine  of  Freeport,  L.  I.  They  reside  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  The  Valentines  were  among  the  earl^^  settlers 
of  Long  Island,  and  elosely  eonneeted  with  the  Seamans 
of  that  locality. 

Children  of  Grace  Elizabeth  (18-ii.)  (Adams)  and  Frank 
S.  Valentine: 


16 
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Elijah  Adams  Family. 


i.  Cora  Mildred,  born  March  23,  1897,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

ii.  Ruby  Louise,  born  Jan.  80,  1903. 

19- i.  George  H.  Thomas,  born  Feb.  19,  1869;  mar- 
ried Edna  L.  Pease  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Children  of  George  H.  (19-i.)  and  Edna  L.  (Pease) 
Thomas : 

i.  Lois  E.,  born  Feb.  9,  1894. 

ii.  George  Ralph,  born  June  20,  1897. 

20- ii.  Charles  H.  Thomas,  born  Sept.  30,  1875; 
married  Hattie  Tonrtelotte  of  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Children  of  Charles  H.  (20-ii.)  and  Hattie  (Tonrtelotte) 
Thomas : 

i.  Herbert  C.,  born  April  10,  1896. 

ii.  Ruth  H.,  born  Sept.  30,  1897 ; died  April  22,  1904. 

iii.  H.  Arthur,  born  Feb.  17,  1901. 

iv.  Clifford  H.,  born  July  26,  1905;  died  Dec.  20,  1908. 


21- iii.  Harrie  E.  Thomas,  born  Jul3^  31,  1877;  mar- 
ried Florence  L.  Coomes  of  Springfield,  Mass.  She  died 
June  7,  1909. 

Children  of  Harrie  E.  (21-iii.)  and  Florence  L.  (Coomes) 
Thomas : 

i.  Norman  E.,  born  Feb.  12,  1901;  died  Feb.  15,  1901. 

22- i.  Frank  P.  Plummer,  born  July  1,  1875,  in 
Lawrence,  Mass;  married  Sept.  28,  1898,  Blanche  Stevens 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Children  of  Frank  P.  (22-i.)  and  Blanche  Stevens 
Plummer : 

i.  Howard  Stevens,  born  July  6,  1899,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

ii.  Marguerite  Adams,  born  Oct.  16,  1906. 

Unrelated  by  any  known  ties  of  blood  to  my  sister’s 
famil3%  but  a friend  of  many  years’  standing,  is  Dr.  Alvin 
Plummer,  an  optician  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  of  New 
England  stock,  and  we  have  long  carried  on  an  exchange 
of  ideas  by  correspondence. 
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Adam,  J.  N.,  168. 

Adams,  Abigail  Crafts  (Ruggles),  220. 
Abigail  (Smith),  218. 

Abner,  2,  221. 

Abner  Sumner,  7,  9,  20,  31,  37, 
46,  74,  161,  221. 

Amos  T.,  1. 

Andrew  N.,  191,  196. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  (A.  N.),  194,  196. 
Azubah,  221. 

Azubah  (Jones),  1. 

Betsey  (Dean),  6,  26,  31,  221. 
Bone  fertilizer,  115. 

Burton  Sumner,  18,  70,  209,  210, 
211,  224. 

Christian  (Sanford),  220. 

David,  221. 

Deborah  (Partridge),  220. 

Ensign  Edward,  1,  220. 

Elijah,  1,  2,  3,  26,  126,  221. 
Elijah,  221 

Elijah,  11,  13,  16.  19,  20,  31, 
37,  222,  235. 

Elijah,  of  Hubbardston,  Family 
of,  1,  28,  52,  220,  226. 

Elisha,  2,  3,  4,  31,  221. 

Elisha  Edson,  9,  15,  19,  31,  37,  j 
169,  170,  172,  221. 

Grace  Elizabeth — see  Valentine, 
Grace  Elizabeth  (Adams). 

Henry,  of  Braintree,  1,  31,  217, 
22(5. 

Isabel — see  Clifford,  Isabel  (Ad- 
ams). 

Issachar,  1,  126. 

Jennie  E.  (Dickerman),  15,  69, 
109,  118,  120,  154-156,  196, 
199,  207-209,  214,  224. 

John,  of  Medway,  1,  220. 

John,  217,  218. 

John,,  234. 

John  Quincy,  217,  219. 

Joseph,  217. 

Kesia  (Thompson),  221. 

Lizzie,  221. 

Lizzie  (Alorse),  2,  3,  221. 

Lydia,  2,  221. 

Lydia  (Rockwood),  220. 

Mary,  222. 

Mary — see  Thomas,  Mary  (Ad- 
ams) . 


Adams,  Mary  Lizzie — see  Bent,  Mary 
Lizzie  (Adams). 

Mary  Louise,  71,  209,  210,  224. 
Alillicent  (Alden),  1,  126. 

VI  oily  (Underwood),  221. 
Nathan,  1,  3,  221. 

Adams,  Nelson : 

Belvedere  Ave.,  Ill,  112. 

Boston,  Alass.,  1852-1853,  49. 
Boyhood  days,  31-38. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  1857-1890, 
91-96,  145. 

Choice  of  life  work,  182. 

East  Haven,  72,  93. 

Education,  35. 

Fitchburg,  Alass.,  25,  39,  54, 130, 
146. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  106-109,  145. 
Hopeville,  98. 

Iowa  property,  170,  171. 
Leominster,  Mass.,  25,  26,  130, 
i 146. 

Letter  to  Brother  Silas,  14,  15. 
Life  as  a drover,  39-48. 
Marriage,  68,  69. 

Alinnesota  property,  172. 
Naugatuck,  98. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  55-90. 

New  York  City,  52,  66,  67,  93, 
100-105. 

Phrenological  chart,  68. 

Religious  views,  174,  175,  179, 
180. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  83,  84,  162. 
vSpringfield,  Alass.,  112-127,  145. 
Twentieth  Century  Trip  South, 
154-163. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  59,  97-99, 

145. 

j Adams,  Nelson  D.,  31,  162. 
j Obadiah,  1,  220. 

j Pamelia  A.  (Temple),  18,  21,  23, 

I 223. 

I Rebecca,  221. 

I Reuben,  1. 

i Rhoda — see  Earle,  Rhoda  (Ad- 

ams). 

Rhoda  Elizabeth — see  Plummer, 
Rhoda  Elizabeth  (Adams). 
Rhoda  (Rheese),  221. 

Row,  1,  2,  3,  4,  19. 
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Adams,  Roxa  (Hunting),  20-23,  223. 
Samuel,  217,  218. 

Sarah  (Tavlor),  220. 

Silas,  8,  lf-15,  18-23,  31,  37,  74. 
222,  223. 

Susanna  (Brack),  220. 

Ursula,  1. 

& Fitch,  106. 

cK:  Thomas,  18,  110,  114,  115. 
Alden,  Milicent,  1. 

American  Humane  Association,  175, 
176. 

Angell,  George  T,,  176,  177. 

Animal  Rescue  League,  176. 
Appendix,  233. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  William,  177. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  158. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  159. 

Barney,  Everett  H.,  114. 

Barnum,  P.  T.,  94,  104,  105,  196. 
Barytes,  76. 

Beckwith’s  Almanac,  201,  202. 
Belmont  avenue.  111,  119,  123,  168. 
Bent,  Arnold  Ainslee,  23,  167,  225. 
Marv  Lizzie  (Adams),  20,  23,  24, 
26;  167,  223,  225. 

Roderick  L.,  22-24,  225. 

Roland  Adams,  23,  225. 

Bents  in  America,  235. 

Bickner,  Elvira  (Plummer)  (Brown), 
25,  224. 

Bigelow,  Hobart  B.,  72. 

Bland,  T.  A.,  197,  198. 

Blizzard  of  1888,  77. 

Bone,  134. 

Books  and  Libraries,  187-203. 
Boulevard,  59,  235. 

Bradley,  Levi,  76. 

William  L.,  75,  76. 

Braintree  Adamses,  217-219. 
Brighton,  Mass.,  25,  40,  41,  46,  47, 
49. 

Brooks,  John,  16. 

Brown,  John,  8. 

Buckingham,  William  A.,  64,  65. 
Buttrick,  Francis,  50,  51,  53,  132. 
By-product  trade,  59,  60,  128-153. 

Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  1876, 
164-165. 

Cha])in,  Edwin,  223. 

Persis  (Earle),  223. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  156. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  155. 

Civil  War,  61-66. 

Clark,  Jonas  Gilman,  37. 

Sumner,  37. 


I Clifford,  Anson  C.,  222. 

! Betse\’ — see  Rice,  Betsey  (Clifford). 
Celicia— see  Wyman,  Celicia  (Clif- 
ford). 

Clara  (Wyman),  222. 

Dorinda  S.—  see  Hastings, 
Dorinda  S.  (Clifford). 

Eleanor— see  Webster,  Eleanor 
(Clifford). 

Fidelia,  222. 

Isabel — see  Smith,  Isabel  (Clif- 
ford). 

Isabel  (Adams),  3,  221,  222. 
Josephus,  3,  4,  35,  222. 
Josephus,  222. 

Lucy  E.  (Dunn),  222. 

Nathan,  222. 

Rebecca,  222. 

Coal  Alining,  84. 

Coffin,  Elisha  Green,  80. 

Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 178. 

Converse,  S.  A.,  106. 

Cooper,  Peter,  102. 

Cox,  Amasa,  222. 

* ^ Sarah  E.  (Earle),  222. 

Crocker,  Julia  A.  (Farnham),  57. 
Curtiss  & Knowles,  49,  130. 

Dahlman,  Isaac,  67. 

Darling,  Lucius  D.,  138,  196. 

Day,  Wilbur  F.,  58. 

Zeloter,  58. 

Davis,  Alonzo,  39,  126. 

Andrew  Jackson,  179. 

Walter  A.,  126. 

! Dean  family,  27. 

Grace  (Parmenter),  6,  18,  26, 
27,  221. 

Richard,  6,  221. 

Denton,  William,  Lectures  by,  200. 
Dewell,  James  D.,  69. 

Dickerman,  Abraham,  207,  209. 

Ann  (Scott),  208. 

Anna  J.  (Peters),  209. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  (Smith),  209, 
212,  213. 

Carrie  S.,  212. 

Daisy,  215. 

Edward  Dwight,  196,  207. 
Elisha,  207-209,  215. 

Elizabeth  (Punderson),  207. 

Ella  (Peters),  215. 

Airs.  Ellen,  207,  208. 

Eunice  (Tuttle),  207. 

Family  in  America,  70. 

Family  Legends,  215. 
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Dickerman  Family  of  New  Haven,  j 
Conn.,  Histon'  of,  196. 

George  Parsons,  212. 

George  Sherwood,  196,  207. 

(Trace,  209,  214. 

Hobart  Bigelow  Merwin,  212. 
Isaac,  207,  208. 

Jennie  E. — see  Adams.  Jennie  E. 

(Dickerman). 

Joanna  Silliman,  209. 

John  Edmund,  212. 

John  Goodrich,  209,  215. 

John  Goodrich,  215. 

Mary  (Atwater),  207. 

Mary  (Cooper),  207,  209. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  212. 

Pamelia  (Goodrich),  208. 

Sarah,  68,  73. 

Sarah  Ethel  Silliman,  212. 

Sarah  Maria  (Parsons),  208, 209, 
212. 

Sarah  Silliman,  71,  209,  212, 
214. 

Stephen,  207. 

Thomas,  68,  73,  207,  208. 
Thomas  Parsons,  209,  212,  213, 
214. 

Thomas  Punderson,  207-209. 
Thomas  Smith,  212. 

Dickermans  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
The,  207-217. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  120. 

Draft  riots,  66. 

Dudley,  Edwin  A.,  234. 

Dumb  animals,  53,  54. 

Dwight,  John,  210. 

Earle,  Charity  (Price),  223. 

Charles  N.,  223. 

Lorinda  M.,  222. 

Louisa,  223. 

Persis— see  Chapin,  Persis  (Earle). 
Rebecca  A.,  222. 

Rhoda  (Adams),  3,  221,  222. 
Sarah  E. — see  Cox,  Sarah  E. 
(Earle). 

Willard,  3,  222. 

William  C.,  222. 

William  W.,  223. 

East  Haven,  210. 

East  Rock,  New  Haven,  88,  89. 

Equal  Rights  Club  of  Hartford,  178. 
Ethical  Union,  178-181,  183. 

Everson,  Georgia,  81. 

Expositions,  164-173. 

Farnham,  Arthur  N.,  57. 

Orilla  (Nettleton),  57. 


Farnham,  William  Henry,  58. 

William  Holt,  57,  133. 

Fellows,  Park,  106. 

I Fen,  Harris,  98. 
i Fertilizers,  138-144. 

! Fitch,  James  S , 106. 

Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,  175. 
Forest  Park,  Springfield,  114,  115. 
Fountainside,  123. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  19. 

Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs 
I relating  to  the  families  of  Alas- 

! sachusetts,  197. 

: Gilbert,  J.  F.,  71,  72,  93. 

I Gillett,  Sarah,  Home  for  Aged  Peo- 
ple, 177-8. 

Glue  stock,  131,  132. 

Goffe  street,  56. 

Goffe  street  factory,  133. 

Greenleaf,  O.  H.,  114. 

(7reenleaf,  O.  S.,  114. 

Griffin,  Hicks,  93,  94. 

Guide-boards,  45. 

Hastings,  Dorinda  S.  (Clifford),  222. 
Hastings,  Samuel  H.,  222. 
Havemeyer  Family,  67,  68. 

Head  cheese,  1 35. 

Health  hints,  198,  199. 

Hewett,  F.  H.,  58,  83,  86,  91,  92, 
162. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  102,  103. 
Heywood,  Samuel,  35. 

Hoag,  Francis  E.,  98. 

Home  industries  of  the  old  time, 
4-7. 

Hoofs,  134. 

Howe,  Elias,  95. 

Howell,  Thomas,  69. 

Hubbard,  Thomas,  1. 

Hubbardston,  Mass.,  1-4. 

Hunting,  Roxa — see  Adams,  Roxa 
(Hunting). 

Hutchins,  Rev.  W.  T.,  178,  183-185. 

Illustrated  Popular  Biography  of 
Connecticut,  108. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  108. 

Jones,  Azubah — see  Adams,  Azubah 
(Jones). 

Knowles,  H.  W.,  50,  129. 

Lazell,  Lydia  (Adams),  2. 

Thomas,  2,  221. 

Lee,  Francis  Joseph,  214. 

Harry  Goodrich,  214. 

Hazel  Marion,  214. 
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Lee,  Joseph,  209,  214, 

Lewis  Williams,  214. 

Life  Insuranee,  81,  82. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1 904, 
168-173. 

Lowe,  John,  39,  40. 

Manufacturing  methods,  130-136, 
140,  144,  150-153. 

Mead,  George  W,,  59. 

Milestones,  45. 

Mitchell,  Donald  G.  (“Ik  Marvel’’), 
89. 

Morse,  Charles  W.,  234. 

Morse,  Ezekiel,  2. 

Lizzie — see  Adams,  Lizzie  (Morse). 
Rebecca  (Cousins),  2. 

Neatsfoot  oil,  131,  135,  136. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Society,  178. 

New  England  Moral  Reform  Societ\^ 
176,  177. 

New  Haven  Colonial  Historical  So- 
ciety, 178. 

New  Haven  in  1857,  56. 

Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,  202. 
Oleomargarine,  137. 

Organizations  and  Societies,  174- 
186,  235. 

Palmer,  William,  52,  56. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  1901,  165- 
168. 

Parmenter  Family,  27. 

Parsons,  Burton,  216. 

Ira,  216. 

Levi,  216,  217. 

Phebe,  216. 

Sarah,  216. 

Thomas,  216. 

Pease,  Warren,  115. 

Petroleum,  85. 

Philadelphia,  165. 

Pickled  meats,  131,  133,  135. 
“Picnic  in  Adams  Dingle,’’  120. 
Plant,  Henry  B.,  159. 

Plumb  & Winton  Co.,  94. 

Plummer,  Dr.  Alvin,  226. 

Amos,  223. 

Blanche  Georgianna,  225. 
Blanche  (Stevens),  226. 

Charles  Brown,  225. 

Edward  Adams,  25,  52,  224,  225. 
Edward  G.,  26,  225. 

Elizabeth  R.  (Adams),  50-52,  77, 
78. 

Florence  E.  (Rice),  225. 


Plummer,  Frank  P.,  225,  226. 

Franklin  Pierce,  25,  52,  77,  78, 
224. 

Grace  Adams,  225. 

George  W.,  25,  52,  53,  223,  224. 
Hattie  Elizabeth,  25,  52,  224. 
Hattie  Elizabeth,  225. 

Howard  Stevens,  226. 

Lizzie  (Durgin),  25,  225. 
Marguerite  Adams,  226. 

Mrs.  Phebe,  223. 

Rhoda  Elizabeth  (Adams),  24, 
25,  31,  37,  222,  223,  224. 
Sarah  L.  (Cook),  224. 

Potash  mines  in  Germany,  236. 
Princeton,  Mass.,  75. 

Prosser,  Levi,  106. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  154. 

Reunion  at  Hubbardston,  124-126. 
Rice,  Betsey  Clifford,  222. 

Henry  B.,  222. 

Richmond,  Va.,  161. 

Russell  Place,  3,  4,  31. 

Sawyer,  Lois  (Warren),  19. 
Schildgen,  Henry,  98. 

Seven  Decades  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land and  its  Seven  Cities,  31- 
127. 

Sewing  Machine,  The,  95. 

Silliman,  Prof.  Benjamin,  86,  87. 

I Smith,  George  A.,  213. 

! Isabel  (Clifford),  222. 

John  A.,  222. 

Lucy  Ann  (Merwin),  213. 

Stage  travel,  43,  44. 

Staples,  Rev.  Ernest  Lin  wood,  185- 
186. 

vStone,  W.  H.  & Co.,  108. 

Talbot  & Sands,  98. 

Taverns,  41,  43. 

Taylor.  Ransom  C.,  58,  91,  92,  108. 
Thomas,  Abial  G.,  16-18,  223. 
Charles  Edson,  223. 

Charles  H.,  224,  226. 

I Clifford  H.,  226. 

Edna  L.  (Pease),  226. 

! Florence  L.  (Coomes),  226. 

George  H.,  224,  226. 
i George  Nelson,  223. 

! George  Ralph,  226. 

' George  W.,  16,  17. 

H.  Arthur,  226. 

Harrie  E.,  224,  226. 

Hattie  (Tourtelotte),  226. 

Henry  Franklin,  17-19,  223,  225. 
Herbert  C.,  226. 
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Thomas,  Herbert  Gardner,  17,  18, 

110,  114,  228,  224. 

Lois  E.,  226. 

Marv  (Adams),  15-18,  26,  81- 
88,  87,  228. 

Mary  E.  (Partridge),  225. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  225. 

Myra  F.  (Wellington),  224. 
Norman  E.,  226. 

Ruth  H , 226. 

Todd,  Alfred,  55,  182. 

Ambrose,  55 

Transportation,  147-150. 

Turnpikes,  47,  48. 

Tuttle,  Wilson,  99. 

Twentieth  Century  Trip  South,  154- 
168. 

Twitched,  Genery,  44. 

Valentine,  Cora  Mildred,  71,  214, 
226. 

Frank  Seaman,  71,  210,  214, 
225 

Grace  Elizabeth  (Adams),  18,  71, 

111,  209,  210,  214,  224,  225. 


! Valentine,  Ruby  Louise,  71,  214, 
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APPENDIX. 


In  the  preparation  of  a work  of  this  kind  one  recol- 
lection revives  another,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  as 
the  panorama  of  memory  unrolls.  Matters  which  were 
overlooked  in  their  chronological  order  demand  mention, 
and  a few  find  place  in  this  appendix.  Others  will  doubt- 
less recur  later  which  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
and  completeness  of  the  book,  but  for  their  omission 
there  is  the  sufficient  excuse  of  the  difficulty  of  gather- 
ing facts. 

WISHING. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Set  a watch  upon  your  actions, 

Keep  them  always  straight  and  true; 

Rid  your  mind  of  selfish  motives, 

Let  your  thoughts  be  clean  and  high ; 

You  can  make  a little  Eden 
Of  the  sphere  you  occupy. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better,  wiser? 

Well,  suppose  you  make  a start. 

By  accumulating  wisdom 
In  the  scrap-book  of  your  heart. 

Do  not  waste  one  page  on  folly, 

Live  to  learn  and  learn  to  live; 

If  you  want  to  give  life  knowledge. 

You  must  get  it  ere  you  give. 

Do  you  wish  the  world  were  happy  ? 

Then  remember  day  by  day. 

Just  to  scatter  seeds  of  kindness 
As  you  pass  along  the  way. 

For  the  pleasures  of  the  many 
May  be  ofttimes  traced  to  one. 

As  the  hand  that  plants  an  acorn 
Shelters  armies  from  the  sun. 


N.  A. 
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Some  Old  Friends. 

A ])aragraph  concerning  m3'  friend,  Mr.  John  Adams 
of  Hubbardston,  was  in  t\'pe  read3^  for  printing  when 
news  of  his  death  came.  He  was  liorn  Januar_v  16,  1830, 
and  died  Jannar}'  29,  1911.  He  was  a prominent  citizen 
of  his  native  town,  and  had  filled  positions  of  trust  and 
honor.  Oiir  similarity'  of  name  and  age  attracted  us  to 
each  other,  and  1 have  enjoy'ed  meeting  him  at  his  home 
and  elsewhere.  On  his  last  birthday'  he  wrote  me  a good 
letter,  in  the  course  of  whieh  he  referred  to  his  advanc- 
ing y'cars  and  declining  strength,  shown  most  plainly'  by' 
failing  ey'esight.  I shall  miss  my'  visits  to  his  home  and 
his  letters. 

One  of  the  competent  business  men  in  my^  line  was  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Dudley'  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  the 
southern  section  of  Worcester  county'  and  after  some  ex- 
perience in  the  West  he  went,  like  the  writer,  to  Connecti- 
eut  and  settled.  He  conducted  a similar  by-product  busi- 
ness, and  at  one  time  we  had  interests  together.  We  have 
alway'S  been  on  friendly  terms  and  he  continues  to  be  my' 
correspondent  in  a general  way'.  I knew  him  when  he 
had  cpiite  a family'.  His  wife  was  an  estimable  lady,  to 
whom  he  often  refers.  His  home  is  with  his  daughter  in 
Norwich,  Conn. 

I must  mention  another  Worcester  county  man,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Morse,  now  a resident  and  much  esteemed 
citizen  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  is  in  the  jewelry  and 
watch  business.  He  was  born  in  Grafton,  but  has  lived 
in  Brookline  more  than  thirty  y^ears.  He  has  an  interest- 
ing family,  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  I enjoy  our  visits  so 
much  that  we  wish  they  might  be  more  frequent.  We 
agree  in  religious  and  patriotic  sentiments  and  account 
each  other  as  close  friends,  families  included.  By'  chance 
the  same  Volume  IV.  of  “Personal  Memoirs”  has  sketches 
of  both,  his  on  page  2650  and  mine  on  page  2410.  In 
the  ancestral  records  the  Morses  and  Adamses  have  been 
related,  so  that  adds  to  our  mutual  friendship. 
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My  brother  Elijah,  who  died  in  Hubl^ardston  March 
18,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three  years  and  ten  months, 
was  a worthy  grandson  of  Elijah,  the  ancestral  settler  of 
Hubbardston,  and  an  unusual  business  man  for  one  begin- 
ning his  career  so  young. 

“The  Bents  in  America,”  by  Allen  H.  Bent,  is  a recent 
genealogical  publication  which  deserves  commendation  for 
its  accuracy  and  completeness.  Its  reference  to  the  Adams 
family  is  notably  correct. 


Beside  the  other  organizations  of  which  I am  a mem- 
ber which  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject,  1 
am  a member  of  the  Springfield  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
New  Haven  Colon3^  Historical  Society.  In  addition  to 
what  was  said  of  the  American  Humane  Association  it 
ma3"  be  of  interest  that  I was  specially  invited  to  attend 
the  First  American  International  Humane  Conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  societ^^  held  in  connection  with 
its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910.  But  other  matters  prevented  my  so  doing. 


On  page  59  reference  is  made  to  the  possibility"  of 
Adams  street  being  included  in  the  Boulevard.  Recent  de- 
velopments make  this  take  on  the  nature  of  a probability", 
as  no  opposition  has  been  offered  at  the  hearings  given 
l)y^  the  authorities,  and  it  is  likely^  that  this  fine  thorough- 
fare will  soon  extend  from  the  water  front  at  Oy^ster 
Point  to  Beaver  Brook.  In  the  path  of  progress  the  pub- 
lic interest  should  be  considered  before  private  preference, 
so  the  name  of  Adams  street,  a reminder  to  this  genera- 
tion of  the  activities  of  former  years,  will  be  allowed  to 
disappear  without  opposition  on  my"  part.  , . 


Organizations. 


The  Boulevard. 
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A State  Road  Project. 

One  of  the  State  road  projects  in  Massaclinsetts  is  a 
line  connecting  Gardner  and  Worcester.  If  the  promoters 
succeed  in  securing  its  authorization,  it  will  pass  the 
“ Warren  ]:)laee,”  where  my  parents  made  their  home  in 
their  old  age. 


The  German  Potash  Mines. 

Recent  developments  are  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  potash  as  a necessity  to  plant  growth,  hence  to  the 
fertilizer  industry,  and  also  as  a factor  in  international 
relations.  Nature  appears  to  have  given  to  Germany,  in 
the  Stassfurt  deposits,  the  only  mines  of  this  preeious 
chemical.  Only  about  fifty  j^ears  ago  thev  were  consid- 
ered worthless,  but  to-day  thej^  are  of  enormous  value, 
and  influence  the  agricultural  situation  throughout  the 
world. 


Finally. 

Twice  forty  j^ears  when  July  sixth  appears,  in  this 
most  wondrous  year  of  three  ones  and  nine!  Will  it  be 
the  j^ear  of  Jubilee?  Whjy  every  year,  if  our  souls  are 
attuned,  may  be  the  j^ear  of  Jubilee ; so  the  writer  trusts 
that  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  while  moons  and  winters 
wax  and  wane. 

Good-bye,  until  we  meet  again. 


N.  A. 


Enough 

States  probably 
been  disbovered  by  government  scientists 
ill  Searles  lake,  San  Bernardino  county, 
Cal.  The  estimate  of  field  men  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  and  the  bureau,  of  soils  is 
that  the  deposit  may  amount  to  4.000,000 
tons,  but  -the  authorities  ' at  •'^"ashington 
from  data  -in  their  'possession  consider  that 
estimate  conservative  and  believe  that 
more  than  10.000,000  tons  of  potash  is 
available  there. 

The  great  value  of  the  find  is  that  the 
product  is  in  readily  available  commercial 
form.  Potash  is  known  to  exist  in  many 
places  in  the  United  States,  but  in  most 
of  the  cases  no  commercial  means  has  been 
found  to  use  it.  Hoyt  S.  Gale,  represent- 
ing the  geological  survey,  and  E.  E.  Free 
of  the  bureau  of  soils,  recently  took  sarh- 
ples  from  six^,  wells  distributed  over  the 
salt  flat,  analysis  of  which  at  the  Mackay 
school  of  mines.  Reno,  Isev.,  revealed  the 
value  thereof.  * . ,■ 

The  dried-up  lake  has  received  the  drain- 
age from  the  surrounding  hills  for  thou- 
sands of  years  and  vast  quantities  of  dis- 
solved hiiimrals  ha\^  thus  concentra;ted  in 
it.  SimiluT  dried-up  lakes  containing^  val- 
uable deposits,  it  is  believed  by  officials  at 
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The  discovery  of  a»ia.  posit  of  j 

potasTTTff^arles  lake^S^V which  I 
is  estimated  to  contain  from  4.000,000  to  i 
10,000,000  tons,  should  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  Americans  generally.  As  has  been 
noted,  a very  bad  development  had  been 
reached  in  the  potash  situation.  The 
farmers  of  America  had  been  getting 
their  potash  from  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  making  the  price  more 
and  more  stiff  and,  as  the  American  ag- 
riculturist began  to  turn  more  and  more 
to  commercial  fertilization,  he  saw  the 
prices  of  the  constituents  of  his  land 
enrichment  getting  further  and  furUier 
out  of  his  reach,  Sa 

At  this  point  it  was^iade  the  task  of* 
government  experts  to  go  out  and  find 
some  potash.  Their  success  has  been 
notable.  A number  of  deposits  have  been, 
found  which  have  put  the  farmers  more 
and  more  at  their  ease.  This  last  find 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  and  it 
should  mean  much  for  the  future  of 
farming  in  the  United  States.  Since 
early  days  the  man  who  produced  food 
I from  the  ground  has  followed  the  course 
of  the  sun.  He  has  gone  further  and 
further  west.  The  center  of  farming  has 
shifted  from  the  fertile  districts  of  New 
York  state  to  the  Middle  West  and  has 
gone  on  to  the  great  plains  beyond.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  open  up  new  land.  Recourse 
must  be  had  to  more  intensive  methods 
of  dealing  with  nature; 

The  problem  is  now  one  of  science  and 
of  skill.  The  farmer  must  be  educated 
to  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  as  to  the 
values  of  plant  foods.  This  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  more  and  more. 
A new  era  has  been  opened  for  agricul- 
ture. There  are  agricultural  schools  and 
agricultural  colleges.  The  modern  far- 
mer relies  upon  books  in  the  same  way 
in  which  many  other  workers  rely  upon 
books,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
degree.  The  modern  farmer  can  not  hope 
to  be  successful  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  most  appr-oved  methods.  There 
is  still  a need  for  ej^’ly  rising  and  long 
hours,  but  there  is  more  need  than  ever 
before  jfor  brains  behind  the  brawn. 

Those  who  dwell  in  the  cities  have 
little  idea  of  how  the  abandoned  farm  of 
a decade  ago  is  disappearing  from  New 
England.  Old  holdings  are  being  taken 
up  again  and  made  to  blossom,  but  al- 
ways with  the  help  of  fertilizers.  New 
England  will  never  feed  itself,  but  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  New  Eng- 
landers will  be  far  more  supported  by 
New  England  soil  than  those  not  con- 
versant with  the  situation  imagine. 
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